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Remarks on the Philoſophers of 


theſe times 


Luther's attack obliges his ad- 
verſaries to ſeek out new 
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Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 


\ 


WET HE Emperor Leo 
Do) TRY married a fourth wife, 
Ge which being an action 

prohibited by the 
Greek Canons, cauſed much diſtur- ' 
bance. If he had only kept a whore, 
no noiſe would have been made about 
it *. | 


2 A. gogs. Sergius III. was made Pope. 
Theodora, a woman of a vile character, 
ruled abſolutely in Rome. She had 
Fleury, xi. 637. | 
3 two. 


Vox. V. 


2 Remarks on Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory. 
two daughters, Marozia and Theodora, 
more profligate even than herſelf. 


Marozia had by Pope Sergius a baſtard - 
called John, who afterwards was Pope. 


Sergius, ſays Fleury, * is the firſt Pope 


whom I find charged with this crime. 


He ſhould have added that he was. 
not the laſt Pope famous for getting 


baſtards. 


A. 912. The Normans, after having 


ravaged France for ſeventy years, fixed 


themſelves there, and embraced Chriſti- 
anity. The Province called Normandy 
was ſettled upon their Prince Rollo: 
and then the Archbiſhop of Rheims 


conſulted his Holineſs Pope John, con- 


cerning the manner of conducting and 
diſciplining theſe new Chriſtians. 

A. 91 5. This John X. was made Pope 
by his whore Theodora, who had great 
power in Rome. 


A. 928. Trypho, a Monk ED was 


in odour of Sanctity, held the Sce of 


d xi. 641. = 
6 Ibid, 662, aA , _ 5 | 
£2971 Con- 
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Conſtantinop le: feb contrary to all 
rules, he fulfers himſelf to be ap- 


pointed only for a time, till Theophy- 
lat the Emperor s ſon ſhould be of age 
to teceive the Patriarchal dignity, 
which was deſigned for him; This is 
the firſt remarkable inſtance of the 


abuſe which is ſince called Confidence, 


or holding ſpiritual preferments in truſt 
for another * . 


A.g zi. Maty, or Marozia, who go- 
verned Rome, cauſed her baſtard John, 
whom ſhe had by Pope Sergius III. to 
be elected Pope, when he was only 


twenty five years of age. This was 
John XI. © 


A. 956. Paul the Monk, after his 
death having cured a Dæmoniac, 
who was brought to his tomb, Symeon 
his diſciple, vexed at the tumult which 
this miracle had cauſed in the Chapel, 
approached to his tomb, and ſaid to 

d Fleury, xii. 17, 


© Ibid, 10. k 
B 2 him; 
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nim; Is this your averſion from worldly 
glory? Is this your love of filence and 
ſolitude ?. You are going to involve us 
in a thouſand troubles, Our Monaſte- 
ry will be filled with men, women, and 
children; and what repoſe ſhall we 
have? If you intend thus to diſturb us 
with your miracles, tell us ſo, and we 
will remove to another place, and then 
you may work as many as you think 
fit. After this remonſtrance, the Saint 
cured no more perſons in a public man- 
ner, though he continued to relieve 
thoſe who invoked his aid privately, 
as he had done in his life-time f, 


Saint Bruno, Archbiſhop of Cologne, 
was a Prelate of extraordinary merit, 
and UNCOMMON learning, for thoſe 
days 8. * 


Pope John XII. elected at the age — 
eighteen, was a Monſter of iniquity. 
He was accuſed and convicted, in a 
Council, of ſimony, perjury, fornica- 

Fleury, x11, 107. 

x Ibid, 81. 


tion, 


Remarks on Eeclfgſtical Hiſtory. 5 
tion, adultery, ſacrilege, murder, inceſt, 
blaſphemy, atheiſm, &c. and depoſed 
for theſe exploits. But he recovered 


his See, and depoſed the Pope who had 


been appointed in his room. His name 
was Octavianus, but he took that of 


John XII. and was the firſt Pope who 
introduced the cuſtom of aſſuming a 
new name. His end was ſuitable to 
his behaviour ; for being one night in 
bed with another man's wife, he received 
a blow from an unknown hand, of 
which he died after eight days, without 
any other viaticum than the knock on 
the temples which did his buſineſs. 
Baronius ſays, from Luitprandus, that 


it was the Devil who gave John that 


blow; but it ſeems not probable that 
Satan would have uſed his good friend 
in ſuch a manner. It is more likely that 
it might be the huſband of the adul- 


tereſs. 


About the time that John entered 
into his See, died Theophilus, who at 
the age of ſixteen had been made Pa- 


triarch of Conſtantinople, and was 


B 3 much 


—— — — 
2— . — — — 2 
re 
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much ſuch another Saint as John. He 


openly ſold Biſhopricks and all Eccle- 


ſiaſtical offices. He loved hunting 


and horſes even to-madneſs; he kept 
two thouſand, and fed them with all 
ſuch ſort of rarities as they would eat. 
On an Holy Thurſday, as he was at 


Maſs, word was brought to him at 


Church that his favourite mare had 


foaled. He inſtantly left the Church- 


ſervice in the midſt, to pay her a viſit, 
and then came back to make an end of 


the ſervice. He introduced the cuſtom 


of dancing in the Church on holydays, 
with immodeſt poſtures, accompanied 
with ridiculous ballads b. 


A. 962. The Emperor Otho granted 
many favours to the Pope; but he re- 
ſerved to himſelf and to his ſucceſſors 
the ſovereignty and ſupreme juriſdiction 
in Rome. 


A. 969. In the Eccleſiaſtical Laws 


of king Edgar, there are very rigid pe- 


Fleury, xii. 98. 125. 138. 
+ Ibid. 119. 
nances 


"> x ** 
1 | 7 


/ 
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nances for offenders. But to ſoften 
them, was introduced the commutation 
and redemption of bodily penances. 
Thus a perſon of great power and 
wealth might be aſſiſted by others, and 
chuſe out as many perſons to faſt along 


with him and for him, as ſhould accom- 


pliſh in three days the faſts enjoined 
him for ſeven years. But then much 


money was alſo to be given to the poor, 
or to pious uſes, 


As to finners of low degree, they 


were to bear their puniſhment in their 


own body, according to the Rule, Qu: 
non ſolvit ex crumena, luat in cute *, 


A, 973. Mayeul, Abbot of Clugni, 
was greatly ſolicited by the Emperor 
to accept of the Popedom : but he con- 
ſtantly refuſed it. J know, ſaid he, that 
I have not the qualifications requiſite 
for that dignity ; and the Romans and 


E are as far remote from each other in 


manners, as we are in place, 


* Fleury, xii. 254 
B 4 This 


- 
92 


. 
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This reſolution of mind, ſays Fleu- 
ry |, is perhaps not the leaſt of the mi- 
racles which he 1s reported to have 
eo | 


A. 980. About this time lived Sui- 
das, the Grammarian, a Compiler who 
did not abound in judgment. How- A 
1 ever, his Lexicon is very uſeful, and i 
4 the Learned know its value. 1 


F | «© They only, ſays Le Clerc , who 
1 | are converſant with Greek Authors, 
"1 and ſkilled in the language, are capa- 
, | ble of making proper uſe of Heſychius, 
1 Suidas, Phavorinus, Julius Pollux, and 


| ſuch ſort of Dictionaries. I could name 'M 
j an eminent Divine, who made uſe of i 


— ———— 
— — —— — 


them to little purpoſe, becauſe he had 1 
0 N not that ſort ot learuing which was 2B 
| 0 neceflary.” 3 
i The Divine whom Le Clerc had in 9 
14 view, was, as [ conjecture, our Ham- W 
N mond. 1 


1 223 | - 8 3 
xii. 197. i 
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A. 989. Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed 
amongſt the Ruſſians or Muſcovites, 
who have always preſerved the Greek 
\ Rites in their religious ceremonies . 


A. 990. lfric, a learned Engliſh 
Eccleſiaſtic, recommended to all Chriſ- 
tians the reading of the Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue, and condemned the 
doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, which 
was then creeping into the Church. 


A. 991. Arnoul, Biſhop of Orleans, 
in a Council, made a very warm and 
{ſpirited and judicious oration againſt 
the Popes of thoſe days, repreſenting 
them as moſt execrable Monſters. 
Fleury? did well, to give us this free 
{ſpeech ; but he adds, with prudent cau- 
tion, that this honeſt Prelate was rather 
unguarded in his expreſſions, and ſeemed 
to bring the holy See into contempt. 


Fleury, xii. 254. 
Cave, 11. 108. 
P x11, 268. 
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A. 993. Pope John XV. at the head 
of a Council, placed Uldaric amongſt 


the Saints. This is the firſt authentic 


Act of a Canonization in form, though 


the word itſelf was not yet uſed a. 


This ſame John was a vile wretch, 
who ſold every thing, to make money 
of it; a true ſucceflor of Simon Ma- 
gus, He condemned a whole Coun- 


cil of Biſhops, becauſe they had de- 


poſed a wicked Prelate, and elected 
another, without aſking his leave : but 
Archbiſhop Gerbert ſet his Decree at 
defiance, and reaſoned very well againſt 
the exorbitant authority claimed in 
thoſe days by the Biſhops of Romer. 


A. 996 Gregory V. nephew to king 


Otho, was made Pope, aged only twen- 
ty four, and the firſt German who was 
raiſed to the See of Rome. A year af- 
terwards, an Antipope was made, called 
John XVI. who had his tongue and his 


43 Fleury, xii. 283, Moſheim, p. 371. 
Fleury, x11, 283. 314. 


noſe 
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noſe cut off, and his eyes put out, and 
then was flung into priſon 


Alfric, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
compoſed a Grammar and à Dictio- 
nary, and tranſlated ſome books of 
Scripture into the- Saxon. or. Engliſh 
tongue *. | 


A. 998. The: Feſtival of | All Souls 
was eſtabliſhed, and the worſhip of the 
Virgin Mary was carried to an high 
degree of folly and ſuperſtition, which 


3 yet hath been increaſing from that time 
1 to theſe later ages“. 

2 Robert, king of France, married 
9 Bertha, his couſin german; for which 
9 he was excommunicated, and remained 
A ſo for two or three years. No one 
4A would converſe with him, except two 


ſervants, who waited upon him; and 
even they flung into the fire the remains 
of his victuals, and all the veſſels out 


7 Fleury, xii, 314. 320. 
7 t Ibid. 394. | 
» Moſheim, P-. 377. 
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of which he ate or drank. So ſays Pe- 
trus Damianus, who adds that from 
this marriage there ſprang forth a Mon- 


ſter, with the head and neck of a gooſe. 
But Damianus was the truer Gooſe *. 


Towards the latter. end of this Cen- 
tury, Pope Silveſter II. endeavoured to 
excite the Chriſtians to recover the holy 


Land, and made the firſt attempt of a 
Croiſade. 


At the ſame time the foundations of 
the Turkiſh Empire began to be laid, 
and the Turks prevailed over the Sa- 
racens. 


In this age, though dark and igno- 
rant, a ſubtle queſtion was ſtarted, re- 
Re lating to Dialectics, concerning Univer- 
1 ſals v, as they were called, or the genera 

and ſpecies rerum, whether they were 

realities and ſubſtances, or mere names. 
 Thence aroſe the Sects of the Realiſis and 


* Fleury, xii. 333. i 
As, for example, Man, Horſe, Dog, &e. fignifyiog 
wot h or bat, in particular, but al is general. 


* the 
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the Nominaliſis. This controverſy was 
warmly agitated for. many ages, and 


cauſed furious contentions amongſt 
Divines and Philoſophers, 4 


Pope Silveſter II. was a learned man 
and ſkilled in the Mathematics for 
thoſe times, and compared with his 
contemporaries ; for which he paſſed, 
in the opinion of the Monks, for a con- 
juror and a Magician, What he knew 
of theſe things, he had learned from 
the Arabs, or Saracens, particularly 
thoſe of Spain, to whom was entirely 
owing the knowledge of Phyſic, Phi- 
loſophy, Aſtronomy, and Mathematics 


in that age, and in the age that en- 
ſued. 


The Prelatts and the Clergy were in 
general as ignorant and as profligate as 
can well be conceived; and the Popes 
were not men, but Devils. The reign- 
ing vices of the Clergy were fornica- 


tion and ſimony. The Paulicians or 


Manichzans increaſed. Some Arians 
{till 
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ſtill remained in Italy: and ſome An- 
mine ne 


Theſe were times in hols as ſome- 
body hath obſerved, Kyrieeleiſon and 
Paralipomenon were accounted two emis 
nent Saints of the Church; and he 
who could read Ren, n gy 2 
n ” 85117 7 


Notwithſtanding: this general depra- 
vity, ſome ſober and ſerious Chriſtians 


were remarkable for acts of charity, or 


almſgiving; and though theſe donati- 
ons might be often not judicioully ap- 
plied, they ſeem to have been hotieſtly 
deſigned. 


5 9 

& Finds the writers of this age it 
manifeſtly appears that the eſſential 
doctrines of Chriſtianity were either 
groſsly miſrepreſented, or quite ob- 
ſcured with a mixture of falſe and fool- 


iſh opinions. Both the Greek and the 


Latin, were agreed in this, that the 
very foul and ſpirit af religion con- 


"TM Moſheim, p. 359, 360. 393. 455: 464. 472. 478. 
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ſiſted in worſhiping Images, in honour- 
ing dead Saints, in collecting and pre- 
ſerving Reliques, and in enriching 
Monks and Prieſts. No one dared to 
addreſs himſelf to God without having 
obſerved theſe preliminaries. As to the 
zeal ſhewed in ſearching after Reliques, 
it was carried to perfect frenzy; and 
if you will truſt to the veracity of 
Monks, the Divine Providence was 
principally employed in revealing to 
dreaming old women and to baldpate 
Friers the graves where the bones of 
holy Perſons lay repoſited. They were 
all miſerably afraid of the fire of Purga- 
tory, and dreaded it more than the tor- 
ments of Hell; for theſe they thought 
9 might eaſily be eſcaped, if they departed 
= this life enriched with the prayers 
and merits of the Monks and the Clergy. 
The Prieſts, diſcerning the great pro- 
fits which aroſe to them from theſe 
terrors, contrived to augment them daily 
by their diſcourſes upon the ſubject, by 
fables, and by falſe miracles, 
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The controverſies which had been 
warmly carried on in the preceding 
century concerning Divine Grace and 
the Euchariſt, were now fallen aſleep. 4 
For, as it might be proved by many NF 
teſtimonies, each party left the other at 
liberty either to retain their opinion or 
to relinquiſh it. Nor were they curi- 3 
ous in this unlearned age to inquire 4 
into the ſentiments of learned Doctors = 
in theſe and other points. It would 2 
therefore be eaſy to produce from E 
amongſt thoſe who at this time were A 
perſons of ſome note, followers of Au- - 
guſtin, and followers of Pelagius ; and £3 
alſo ſome who thought that the true = 
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21 matter, or who were of opinion that 
. Chriſt was only received after a ſpiri- 
tual manner. Yet it muſt not be 
imagined that this mutual moderation VM 
and forbearance ſhould be aſcribed to . 
il the prudence and virtue of thoſe — . 3B 
10 5 | t is 


we natural body and. blood of Chriſt was - 
"i exhibited in the Lord's Supper; and I 
1 others who judged it to be a doubtful 3 
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It was mere ignorance and incapacity of 
reaſoning, which kept the peace, and 


deterred them from entering into de- 
bates to which they were unequal, 


It might be ſhewed by iotrucderebls 
teſtimonies and examples, that ſuperſti- 
tion reigned triumphant through the 
whole Chriſtian world, accompanied 
with a multitude offrivolous and ſenſeleſs 
notions, which the Prieſts induſtriouſly 
cheriſhed for the ſake of lucre. But of 
all theſe opinions adopted by the La- 
tins, to the diſgrace and diſturbance of 
the times, none produced worſe effects 
than a perſuaſion that the laſt Day was 
at hand. This doctrine had been 
broached in the preceding century, 
grounded upon the Revelation gf St. 
John“; and now was generally taught 
and received in Europe, and produced 
an exceſſive terror in the minds 
of the people. For the Apoſtle, 
as it was taken for granted, had clearly 
foretold that after the tenth Decad of 


® XxX, 3 4« 


Vor. V. C years 
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years from the birth of Chriſt ten times 
repeated, Satan would be let looſe, An- 
tichriſt would come, and the deſtruc- 


1 tion of the earth would enſue. Hence 
1 it came to paſs that an innumerable 
5 multitude, leaving their poſſeſſions, and 
5 giving them to Churches or Monaſte- 
Þ ries, repaired to Palzſtine, where they 
A thought that Chriſt would deſcend from 
th heaven to judge the world. Others 


-Þ ſolemnly devoted themſelves and all 
their goods to Churches, to Monaſteries, 
and to the Clergy, and entered into 
their ſervice as bondſlaves, performing 
a daily taſk. Their hope was that the 
Supreme Judge would be favourable to 
them, if he found them thus occupied 
in the ſervice of his ſervants. Hence, 
when there was an eclipſe of the ſun, 
ar moon, they fled to rocks and caverns, 
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5 to hide themſelves. Hence others con- 
5 ſecrated a great part at leaſt of their 

5 effects to God, and to his Saints, that 

. - . Ä . 

;l 15, to Prieſts and Friers. Hence in many 
th, places they ſuffered both their own = 
105 hauſes and the ſacred edifices to go to 
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tuin, or even pulled them down them- 

elves, concluding t that they would ſoon 
Y of no uſe, « 11 wiſe men there 
were, who, oppo ed this vulgar error; 
but it could not be ſuppreſied before 
the ei end.of the. century!“ 1. 


A Saxon Homily, writteri in this cens 
tury, in the reign of Ethelred II. ſhews 
to a demonſtration that the Engliſh 
Church at that time oppoſed the docs 


trine of Tranſubſtantiation. See it in 


Rapin *, 0 


A. 1000. One Leutard, 4 poor ig- 
norant man, in the Dioceſe of Chaalons 
in France, ſet up for a prophet, aud ſe- 
duced many perſons. He had been 
labouring in the field; and falling aſleep, 
he imagined that a ſwarm of bees en- 
tered into him at the back door, and 
came out at his mouth, with a great 
buzzing, that they ſtung him, and t6r- 
mented him a long time, and then be- 
-© Moſheim, p. 372. Bib. Univ. ix. 12. 
NY 143. 

C 2 gan 
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gan to ſpeak to him, and commanded 
him to do ſtrange and impoſſible things. . 
Plagued with this viſion, he returned „ 
home, and quitted his wife, pretend- 
ing that the Goſpel requĩred him ſo to | 
do. He went then into a Church to 
pray, and ſeizing on a Crucifix he brake | 
it to pieces, The byſtanders ' were 
frightened, and ſuppoſed him to be out 
1 of his ſenſes; but as they were ſimple 
if and credulous peaſants, he - perſuaded 
h them that he acted by inſpiration. He 
told them that only a part of the Scrip- 
| tures was to be received, and the reſt 
| to be rejected as uſeleſs, and that they 
i were under no obligation to pay their 
.- tithes. The Biſhop of the Dioceſe had 
6 | a conference with 12 and confuted 
1 all his frivolous pretenſions, and con- 
vinced his followers that they had been 
ſeduced by him; upon which the poor 
wretch, finding himſelf confounded and ® 
1 | deſerted, went and flung himſelf into a 
il well. | 4 
it About the ſame time another Fana- 
1 tic ſtarted up at Ravenna, who was by 
[I profeſſion. x 
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profeſſion a Grammarian. One night 
he dreamed that the three Poets, Virgil, 
Homer, and Juvenal appeared to him, 
thanking him for the pains which he took 
to illuſtrate their writings, and promiſ- 
ing him a ſhare of their glory. Puffed 
up with this viſion, he began to dogma- 
tize, and to teach things contrary to the 
Chriſtian faith, and to maintain that all 
things contained in the Poets were to 
be believed. He was condemned as an 
heretic by the Archbiſhop; and many 
being found up and down in Italy in- 
fected with the ſame error, they were 
extirpated by fire and ſword. At the 
ſame time many heretics came forth 
from Sardinia, and corrupted ſeveral 


Chriſtians in Spain, and were alſo deſ- 


troyed by the Catholics. This inun- 
dation of errors was ſuppoſed to be the 
accompliſhment of St. John's prophecy 
in the Revelation, that after a thou- 
land years Satan ſhould be let looſe “. 


à Fleury, xii. 372. 
7 A. 1009, 
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A. 1ocg. Peter was made Pape, and 
took the name of Sergius IV. He is 
the firſt Pope, by. birth a Roman, wha 
changed his name *, | 


A. 1010. The Prince of Babylon 
had deſtroyed the Church of the holy 
Sepulchre at Jeruſalem ; and it was a 
confirmed opinion in France that it 
was done by the inſtigation of the Jews. 
Glauber, the Monk, relates it thus; 
The Jews were filled with indignation 
to ſee the innumerable multitude of 
Chriſtian Pilgrims, who repaired to the 
holy Sepulchre. The Jews at Orleans, 
who were numerous and bold, gained 
over by bribes a runaway ſeryant from 
a Monaſtery, who travelled about in 
the guiſe of a pilgrim, and gave him 
a letter to the Prince of Babylon, ad- 
moniſhing him that if he did not ſpee- 
dily deſtroy that place ſo venerable in 
the ſight of the Chriſtians, they would 
come and take away his dominions. 


+ Fleury, x33. 385. 
N The 
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The Prince took the alarm, and ſent 


men to Jeruſalem, who totally demo- 
liſhed the Church, and endeavoured 


with iron bars to break the Grotto of 
the Sepulchre, but could not. This 
was the ſecond time that the Church 
was deſtroyed : it had been burnt by 
the Perſians in the year 613. 


It was ſoon generally known that 
this diſaſter was owing to the malice of 
the Jews: and the Chriſtians with 
one conſent reſolved to expell them. 
They became objects of public hatred, 


they were driven out of the cities, many 


were drowned, and put to death various 
ways, and ſome killed themſelves ;- ſo 
that few of them appeared in Chriſten- 
dom. The Biſhops forbad all Chriſti- 
ans to hold any communication with 
them, except they were converted. 
Many therefore of the Jews received 
baptiſm, through fear of death, and 
aftexwards relapſed to their old cuſ- 
toms, 


C4 The 
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The falſe pilgrim returning to Or- 


leans was diſcovered by another pil- 
grim, and being ſeized and tortured, 
confeſſed his crime, and was burnt.— 
Not long after this, King Henry drove 
the Jews from Mentz. The Greeks 
relate the thing in a different manner, 


&c. f. | 


One head of John the Baptiſt (for 
there are many, and John was at laſt 
a ral oi nec was found at the Mo- 


naſtery of St. John of Angeli in Sain- 
tonge 5. 


A. 1022, Bouchard, Biſhopof Worms, 
was accounted one of the moſt learned 
Prelates in his time, and of a ſober and 
_ exemplary life and converſation, When 
he died, the Inventory of his worldly 
goods and chattels conſiſted of an hair- 
ſhirt, an iron chain which ſerved him 
for a belt, and in money three deniers. 


# Fleury, xii. 386. 
_ © Ibid. 441. 
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Remarks on Feclefaftical Hiſfory. 2 5 
Times are altered, and with them the 
Inventories of Biſhops. 


Some, both Eccleſiaſtics and Lay- 
men, being diſcovered to be Manichæ- 
ans, were burnt at Orleans, and others 
at Toulouſe b., | | 


A. 1024. John XIX. a Layman, 


was made Pope by dint of money. 


A. 1025. Some Monks had pleaded 
an exemption from Epiſcopal jurifdic- 
tion, by virtue of a privilege granted by 
the Pope. But the Council of Anſe 
rejected their plea; which ſhews that 
the Prelates of thoſe days did not think 
Popes to be above the ancient Canons 
and Conſtitutions of the Church i, 


Simony at this time was niverklly 
practiſed, particularly in Italy. St. Ro- 
mualdus exerted himſelf, and preached 
againſt it with vehemence. But ſays Da- 
mianus, the Writer of his Life, (who was 


5 Newry, xii. Wha 433. 


| 2 Biſhop) 
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a Biſhop) I much queſtion whether 
he ever reformed one man: for this 


poiſonous hereſy is the moſt ſtubborn 
and difficult of all to be cured, eſpeci- 


ally amongſt the Clergy of higher rank. 


They promiſe amendment, and they 
defer it from day to day; ſo that it is 


eaſier even to convert a Jew than a 
Biſhop *. 


A. 1087. The famous Muſician Gui. 


do of Arezzo, a Monk, invented the 
Gamut, and the ſix Notes, UT, RE, MI, 


FA, SOL, LA, by the help of which 


a young perſon could learn to chant in 
a few months, better than many men 
had been able to do in as many years. 
Theſe ſyllables he took from the three 
firſt lines of the Hymn to St. John, 


UT gueant laxis, &c.! 


A. 1030. It was now a cuſtom to 
baptize Church-bells, and alſo to add 
oil _—_ chriſm w. 


* Fleury, xii. 466, X11, 51. 
1 Ibid. xii. 473» 
» Ibid, 491. 
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„They were well meaning and ho- 
neſt, but ignorant and illiterate men, 


whom Gerhard, Biſhop of Cambray 


and Arras, converted and brought over 
to the Church, at a Synod held in the 
year 1030. They had received their 
tenets from ſome Italians, and believed, 
as they themſelves acknowledged, that 
the whole of religion conſiſted in a pi- 
ous diſpoſition, and a behaviour ſuita- 
ble to the divine precepts, and that all 
external worſhip was to be ſlighted. In 
particular; N | 


1, They rejected baptiſm, eſpecially 
of infants, as a rite of no utility towards 
ſalvation, 


2, For the ſame reaſon, they rejected 
the Lord's Supper, 


3. They held that temples were not 


more ſacred than private houſes. 


4. They ſaid that Altars were only 
an heap of ſtones, and worthy of no 
honaur. 


322 5. They 
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5. They condemned' the uſe of in- 
cenſe, and of conſecrated oll, in religi- 
ous rites, 


6. They alſo rejected the uſe of 
Bells. Wo: 


7. They denied the divine inſtitution 
of Biſhops, Preſbyters, and Deacons, as 
Miniſters of the Church, and ſaid that 


the order of Doctors was unneceſſary i in 
a Chriſtian Congregation. 


8. They ſaid that funeral rites were 


invented to gratify the avarice of the 


Prieſis, and that it mattered not whe- 
ther a man were buried in holy ground, 
or any where elſe. 


9. They affirmed that Penitence, as 
it was then underſtood, namely, volun- 
tary ſufferings undergone to expiate 
paſt offences, was of no utility, 


10. They denied that the ſins of 
thoſe who ſuffered in Purgatory might 
be remitted by means of Maſſes, alms, 
and vicarious penances; and doubtleſs 
they rejected alſo the doctrine of a Pur- 


gatory „ 


11. They 
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11. They condemned marriage, as 
pernicious and unlawful». 


12. They allowed ſome worſhip or 
honour to be paid to the Apoſtles and 
Martyrs, but would not grant the ſame 
to Confeſſors, meaning thereby all thoſe 
who were called Saints, but had not 
ſuffered death for the ſake of Chriſt. 
They faid that their bones were not 
more ſacred than thoſe of other peo- 
ple. 


13. They held that Chanting of 
Pſalms or Hymns in Churches and re- 
ligious aſſemblies was ſuperſtitious and 


14. They faid that the Croſs was not 
more holy than another piece of wood, 
and that no reverence was to be paid 
to it. 


15. They affirmed that the Images 
of Chriſt and of the Saints ought to be 


I think it very improbable that this ſhould have been 
one of their doctrines, 


1 


30 R emnarle 2 Eceihigſi cal Hiſtory. 
removed out of the Churches; and by no 
means to be adored. 


16. Laſtly, They condemned a diver- 
ſity of dees Lal of authority amongſt 
the Miniſters of the Goſpel. 


Whoſoever conſiders the corru pted J | 
condition of religion in theſe times, 
will not think it ſtrange that multi- 
tudes of perſons all over E durope, who 
had a ſenſe of piety and morality, 
ſhould have gone into theſe and into 
ſuch like opinions *,” 
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But rather for want of knowledge 
than of honeſty, whilſt they rejected 
many abominable corruptions, they 3. 
alſo ran into ſome oppoſite extremes. 9 

Dum vitant vitia, in contraria curruni. 1 

Robert, King of France, informed ; 
Gualin, Archbiſhop of Bourges, that in 7 
ſome parts of his kingdom it -had 4 
rained blood, which was of ſuch a 
nature, that if it fell upon fleſh, clothes, 
or ſtones, it could not be waſhed off; 


0 Mofheim, p- 438. b 
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but if it fell upon wood, the ſtain was 
eaſily got out. He aſks him if there 
was any inſtance to be found of ſuch a 
rain. The Prelate anſwered him tha 
this prodigy portended a civil war, A 
he relates diverſe examples of the ſame 
kind taken from Hiſtory ; to which 
he adds ſome myſtical reaſons ?, | 


A. 103 3. To John XIX. ſucceeded 
Theophylae his nephew, aged only 


twelve years, and choſen by bribery. 
| He was called Benedict IX. and occu- 


pied the See eleven years and ſome 
months, diſhonouring his ſtation by bis 
moſt infamous life. Thus Simony 
reigned triumphant at Rome, for the 
ern of twenty five years. 0 L 


He made Himſelf daily more and 


more odious by his wicked behaviour, 


and by the rapines and murders which 
he committed. The Romans, no lon- 
ger able to ſuffer them, expelled him 
from Rome, and from the Pontificite 4, 


P Du Pin, v vs viii. P. i il, P+ 6, | 
LA 1044. 


and 
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and choſe Silveſter III. in his room, 
But neither did Silveſter acquire the 
Popedom gratis, nor did he hold it more 


than three months; for Benedict, who 


was of the family of the Counts of 
Tuſculum, by the aſſiſtance of his re- 
lations ſo harraſſed Rome, that he re- 
covered his ſtation. But as he conti- 
nued his ſcandalous courſe of life, and 
found himſelf deſpiſed and deteſted 
both by Clergy and Laity, he agreed 
to retire, and to abandon himſelf more 
freely to his pleaſures. Stipulating 
therefore to receive a ſum of money, 
he reſigned his place to Gratianus, cal- 
led Gregory VI. and went to live in his 


own territories . : 


The holy Abbot Prom Wide upon 


the Emperor Saint Henry, to procure 


ſome favours for his Monaſtery. He 
gained the good graces of this Prince: 
he alſo perſuaded him to renounce a 
diverſion in which he uſed to take plea- 
ſure. It was to expoſe to the bears a 


8 Fleury, x11, 515 &c. | 
7 naked 
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naked man ſmeared all over with ho- 
ney. "He ſo effectually convinced the 
Emp eror and his Nobles of the barba- 
rity 7 this ſhew, that he cauſed i it to be 


aboliſhed“. TY 


A. 1039. Calimire, ſon of a king of 
Poland, being a Monk, who had made 
his vows, and was in Deacon” 8 Orders, 
obtained from the Pope a diſpenſation to 
accept the crown of Poland, and to take 
a wife. But the Pontif wiſely ſtipu- 
lated a certain annual r rent to be 1 to 
mne au back 


— — — — Rem fcias; rem 
S Pals, recte; fi non, quocumque mod rem. 


i 


A. 1041. The Abbot n went 
on a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, and being 
there on Saturday, in the holy week, 
. be aſſiſted at the ceremony of the new 

re, which in thoſe days was thought to 
deſcend miraculouſly into the holy Se- 
pulchre v. | 
Fleury, xii. $17, OE WE 
t Ibid. 5 19. Y 
u Ibid. 533. 
Vol. V. D Maun- 
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| Maundrel, if I rembriiber right, and 


other modern travellers have deſcribed 
this ridiculous ceremony. 


A. 1044. Gregory VI. carried his 
martial rage ſo far, under pretence of 


defending the Church, that he acquired 


the name of the Bloody; and even his 


Cardinals admoniſhed him, when he 


was dying, not to cauſe himſelf to be 
buried in St. Peter's Church, with his 
predecefiors *. 


About this time was inſtituted. -the 
Feſtival of All Souls, or Prayers and 
Commemorations for the benefit of the 
Dead v. 


A. 1051, Some Manichæans were diſ- 


covered, and put to death *, 


A. 1053. Leo IX. diſputing in a let- 


ter with the Patriarch of Conttintinp= 


ple, ſays; 


* L Enfant, Conc. de P. ii. 50. 
y Fleury, xii. 561. 
® Ibid. 660. 


x *55 1 


. 
N 1 


de You take Eunuchs, and ordain 


them Biſhops, which hath given occa- 
fion to a common report; that a wo- 
man hath ſat in the See of Conſtantiz 


nople: but this is a crime ſo abomina- 
ble, that we cannot give credit to it.“ 


This reproach, ſays Fleury, makes it 
probable that the fable of Pope Joan 


was not yet invented: for ſhe is placed 


between Leo IV. and Benedict III. 


about two hundred years before Leo IX. 


Humbert, in an anſwer to the ob- 


jections of the Greeks, cites the twelfth 
and thirteenth chapter of Exodus, and 
the twenty third of Leviticus; which 

| ſhews that the preſent diviſion of chap- 
ters was then eſtabliſhed . 


A. 1059. Nicolas II. endeavoured to 
reſtrain the privilege of electing Popes 
to a certain number of Cardinals; which 
was accompliſhed in the next Century 


buy Alexander IIIb. b 


2 Fleury, xiii. 10. 


D 2 A. 1062. 
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A. 1062. Petrus Damianus wrote 
- the life of his friend Dominicus, called 
- Loricatus, whoſe auſterities and flagel- 
lations were childiſh, ſuperſtitious, aſto- "8 

niſhing and ſhocking. But ſuch was 
the piety of thoſe times. I find, ſays Mi 
Fleury, no examples of theſe volun- MR 
tary and ſevere flagellations before this 
eleventh century, when they began to 
grow common. But it is not in the 
writings of Damianus that we muſt 
ſeek for judgment and reaſoning. 


A. 1067. We have a ſtrange ſtory 
of a trial by fire, through which one 
Peter a Monk paſſed unhurt, to prove 
that the Biſhop of his Dioceſe was 
Senn of Simony 4. 


A. 1068. Rr II. wrote a letter 
to all the Biſhops of Gaul, in which he 
ſays; 


| We have heard wah pleaſure. that 
j you have protected the Jews who dwell 


4 « thi 102. 215. 
. | Ihid. 187. 
j Be. Ss amongſt 
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amongſt you, that they might not be 
ſlain by thoſe who went to fight the 
Saracens in Spain. Thus St. Gregory 
declared formerly that it was an impiety 
to attempt to exterminate them; ſince 
God by his merciful providence hath 
preſerved them to live diſperſed over 
the earth, after having loſt their coun- 
try and their liberty, for the puniſh- 
ment of the crime of their forefathers. 
Their caſe 1s very different from that 
of the Saracens, againſt whom war is 
Juſt, becauſe they perſecute the Chriſti- 
ans, and drive them from their habita- 
tions and their cities; whilſt the Jews 
every where ſubmit to ſervitude *, 


A. 1071. The Abbot Deſiderius un- 
dertaking to build a magnificent Mona- 
ſtery at Monte Caſſino, ſent perſons to 
Conſtantinople, who procured archi- 
tects, and workmen in marble and mo- 
ſaic; for theſe arts had been loſt in Italy 
above five hundred years f. 


1 £ 1 xili. 190. 
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A. 1072. Adam of Breme, an Hiſtos® 
rian of great ſincerity, wrote the Anti- 9 


quities and the Hiſtory of Denmark, 9 
Sweden, Norways and the neighbour- q 


ing Iſlands 6. 


A. 1073. The execrable tyrant Hilde- 
brand was made Pope, and called Gre- 
gory VII. This was the firſt man wh 
ſubverted all the ancient privileges of 
Kings and Princes, of Councils and Bi- 
ſhops, of Clergy and Laity, and eſta - 
bliſhed the dominion of the Pope, as 1 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 1 


He made ſeyere laws againſt Simony, {| 
and againſt the Concubinage or Matri- 
mony which almoſt univerſally. pre- 
vailed amongſt Eccleſiaſtics. He and 
his ſucceſſors would not allow the Cler- 
25 to keep either wiyes or concubines. 

t was expected of them that they ſhould 
content themſelves venere vulgivagd, 
with fornicatjon, adultery, &c. But a 
violent oppoſition was made to theſe 
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wicked decrees, eſpecially by the ſober 


and ſenſible part of the Clergy, who 


were married men. 

« Hildebrand was a man of an high 
ſpirit, equal to the greateſt undertak- 
ings, intrepid, quick of underſtanding 
and judgment; but beyond meaſure 
proud, ſtubborn, intractable, vehement, 
and void of all piety and religion, the 
moſt haughty and audacious of all the 
Popes, The Roman Church werſhips 
him amongſt the Patrons and Interceſ- 
ſors in the Court of Heaven, although 
he hath not been canonized in due form. 
Paul V. in the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth century, dedicated an holy-day 
to him on the twenty-fifth of May. 
But the European Princes, particularly 
the Emperor and the King of France, 
will not- permit him to be enliſted 
amongſt the Saints of the Calendar, 
and publicly worſhiped in their domi- 
nions ; and in our days there have been 
conteſts about it with Benedict XIII,“ 


3 Moſheim, P. 400-412. 
D 4 This 
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& This Wretch, who perſecuted the 


married Clergy without mercy, who de- 


poſed the Emperor and gave his king- 


dom to another, who made him ſtand 
barefoot and faſting in froſt and ſnow, 


and covered with a piece of woollen, 
for three days, before he would admit 
him to his preſence, defended his con- 
duct by various arguments, the folly, 
futility and impudence of which Fleury 
hath fairly enough expoſed. 


Otho, a Biſhop who lived in the next 


century, a and was too much attached to 
the Popes and to their authority, * \ 


owns in his Hiſtory of thoſe times that 
the whole Empire was ſcandalized at 


this innovation, I examine again and 


again, ſays he, the Hiſtory of the Ro- 
man Emperors, and I cannot find that 
any one of them was ever excommuni- 
cated and deprived of his kingdom by a 
Pope. 


In truth this Pontif had all the marks 
of Antichriſt upon him, and his reli- 
gion was nothing more than grimace. 


He 
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He wrote a very complaiſant letter 
to a Mahometan Prince, in which he 
ſays to him; "You and we adore one 
and the ſame God, though in a different 
manner. I wiſh you everlaſting hap- 
pineſs in Abraham's boſom. Good! 


Great was the intimacy and friend- 
ſhip between Gregory and the Counteſs 
Matilda. This fooliſh Princeſs gave 
her dominions to the Pope, and to the 
See of Rome, which were no leſs than 
all Tuſcany, and a great part of Lom- 
bardy, reſerving to herſelf only the uſe 
and profits of them during her life. 
The enemies of Gregory, of whom he 


had plenty, accuſed him of a criminal 


correſpondence with this Lady. Lam- 
bertus the Hiſtorian ſays that it was a 


mere calumny, and gives this admira- 


ble proof, that Gregory wrought many 
miracles, and therefore could not be a 
Fornicator. 


He would not ſuffer the Bohemians 
to celebrate the divine ſervice in their 
own language, which was the Sclavo- 

| nian. 
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nian. Fleury condemns. this deciſion Mn 
of the Pope. 2 wa | 

He died in the year 108 5, and many "= 
miracles were wrought at his tomb. 
Pope Anaſtaſius IV. had him painted iin 
a Church of Rome, amongſt other; 
Saints, about 60 years after his death. 
In the year 1584 his name was inſerted 
in the Roman Martyrology, corrected 1 
by order of Gregory XIII. And Paul 7 
V. by a Brief in the year 1609, permit - 1 
ted the Archbiſhop and the Chapter of 9 
Salernum to honour him as a Saint ina 
Public Service!. 5 


At this time Heretics in general were 
called Patarini; and violent quarrels 
aroſe about Inveftitures, or the right of 
Patronage in the Laity, which Gregory: 
VII. was reſolved to take from them; 
and this cauſed the war between the 
Pope and the Emperor Henry IV. ang 


Cave, ii. 151. Fleury, xiii. 25 1. 334+ 383. xiv, = 
48. Du Pin, vit 31. Bibl. Univ. is, 20. Bibl A, x 

& M. viii. where le Clerc bath given us his Life. Bayley 
Gregoire.vii, Barbeyrac, Mor. des Peres, p. 118. 


3 
* 
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ſubſequent conteſts between che e | 
and the State. 


If I am not miſtaken, the Ln 
contentions between the Emperors and 


| the Popes about the inauguration ; of 


Biſhops and Abbots would not have 
been — of on with ſuch bitterneſs, or 
have continued for ſo long a time, if 
men of a liberal education and a gene- 
rous mind] had preſided over the Church. 

But for the ſpace of fifty years the 
Church was governed by a ſueceſſion of 
five Monks, men of an obſcure and 
mean birth, of brutiſh- manners, and 
incapable of compliance, infected with 
the true ſpirit of Monkery, that is, 
with an inflexible obſtinacy. As ſoon 
as ever perſons of an ingenuous and 


enlarged mind aſcended St. Peter's 


throne, a different face of things ap- 
pearets and a fair proſpect of peace k. ” 


A. 1076. Anſelm, afterwards Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, drew up a De- 


r Moſheim, P. 458. LTH. 
monſtration 


—— —— — — 9 2 
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monſtration of the being of God in the 


Metaphyſical way. His zeal for the 
See of Rome procured him the title of 


Saint!, 


A. 1077. Lambertus, a German 
Monk, was the beſt writer at that time 


in the Chriſtian world. He was author 


of a General Hiſtory, of bo a: Joſeph 


Scaliger ſays; 


Equidem miror in ſeculo tam barbaro 
tantam hominis et in loquendo puritatem, et 


in temporum putatione ſolertiam fuſe, ut 


Chronologts nofiri temporis pudorem aliquem 
exprimere poſſit, fi aliquem Jenſum harum 


rerum haberent. 


Barthius alſo calls bim a Writer, 


Q ſeriptor nemo politius, inter Ve- 
zeres, res Germaniæ literis commiſit n. 


A. 1079. Hugo, Duke of Burgundy, 
an excellent Ruler, embraced the Mo- 


naſtic ſtate. Gregory VII. was much 


| Fleury, xill. 361. Rapin, i. 219, 
* * See Gave, 1 lis 153. 
diſpleaſed 
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diſpleaſed at it; and in a Letter to the 


Abbot who had admitted him he ſays; 


Vou have received a Duke into your 


Monaſtery, and you have deprived an 


hundred thouſand Chriſtians of a Pro- 


tector, and expoſed them to all kind of 
evils. We have plenty of good Monks, 
and of good private perſons; but a great 
ſcarcity of good Princes, 


The Pope's judgment in this point 


was juſt and right, and ought to be ce- 


lebrated, as it is the only good __ 


that can be ſaid of him®, 


A. 1081. * Alexius Comnenus was 
made Emperor of Conſtantinople. His 
ingenious daughter Anna Comnena hath 


written his Life, or his Panegyric. He 
is grievouſly accuſed by the Latins of 
having betrayed and uſed them very ill 
in their Expedition to the Holy 45 


But in truth he had juſt reaſon to fear 
and to abhor ſuch aſſiſters and viſiters, 
who had God 1 in their mouth, and the 


* See Fleury, xili. 383. 
2 See Couſin, H. * de Conſt, Avertiſement, T iv. 
Devil 
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Devil in their heart, -who-were perfedt 
Ruffians, and the ſcum and filth of the 
Weſtern world, and in point of morals 
and religion not one jot better than the 
Infidels, and who afterwards, inſtead of 
fighting the Mahometans, took Con- 
ſtantinople, and ſet up a Latin 1 
ToOr. 


? Anna Comnena mentions an arti- 
ficial fire, or the Ionis.Grecus, which 
burned with great violence, and was 
uſed in war. It was made, ſays ſhe, of 
the gum of pines and of other trees 
that are ever- green, mixed with ſul- 
Phur, and reduced to a powder. 


In the days of Alexius, there were 
heretics called Bogomil;, and ſuppoſed 
to be a ſort of Manichæans. Their 
leader, called Baſilius, was condemned 
to be burnt, and had declared that the 
fire would not hurt him. The Greeks 
who carried him to execution, firſt took 
off his cloak, and flung it into the fire, 
to try whether it would prove incom- 
P >iii, 2, . 


buſtible, 


Nemar s an Feclefiaſs 


buſtible. Whilſt it was buping; the 

Fanatic cried out, Do you not ſee 
that 'my cloak is untouched, and carried 
away in the air? Upon which they caſt 
him alſb into the fire, Where he was 
Toon conſumed to aſhes a. 


Bogumilifurrnot e — 
Gipuys byperaſpites Baſilius combuſius. dici- 
tur ab Alexia: Conmeno Imperatore, poſt= 
guam quinguaginia duobus annis prædi- 
caſſet non efſe Trinitatem, et Cbriſtum 
fuſe Archangelum Michaelem. =— Alias 
etiam dicti Bulgari, ſeu Bulgares, vel more 
Gallico corrupte, Bugares; et hadie Galli 
Jocoſe utuntur appellatione Bougre, eo ſenſu 
u Helvetii Raetſer feu Gazari abutun- 
tu. Porro ſicut Bulgari nomen cęſſit in 
.abuſum, ita et Boni Hominis appellatio 
( Ariani enim in Gallia fe Bonos Homi- 
nes vocabant) hodie in Gallia et Teutonia 


denotat Cornutum, fortaſis propter pa- 
 tientiam horum temporum Hareticorum*, 


© Couſin, xv. 9. Fleury, xiv, f 
* Saridius, Hiſt, Eccl, p. 386. 


A. 1084, 
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A. 1084. The Canhuban Order, « one 
of the moſt rigid Monaſtic Inſtitutions, 
was founded by St. Bruno, a Fanatic. 
It hath leaſt of any degenerated from 
its primitive rigour, and it hath made 
its way in the world much ſlower than 
other Orders. There are \only a 'few 
Carthuſian Nunneries, and in thoſe few 
there is a relaxation of ſome ſeverities, 
particularly of a perpetual ſilence, which 
doubtleſs was too heavy an TILT 
e the Fair Box ' . | 


YT Px 


A. reg. & <A diſpute of: a ſabtle a. 
ture was ſtirred up in France by Roſce- 
linus, Canon of Compiegne, a conſt- 
derable Logician of thoſe times, and 
the Head of the Sect of the Nomina- 
lifts. He denied that it was poſſible to 
conceive how the Son of God could 
take upon him the human nature, ſe- 
parately from the Father and the Holy 
Ghoſt, unleſs the three Divine Perſons 
were three THINGs, or natures ſepa- 
rately exiſting, like three Angels, or 


$ dloſheim, p. 408, Fleury, xili. $15. xiv. 38. 
three 
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three Souls; although theſe three Di- 
vine Exiſtences had one power and one 
will. Being admoniſhed that by af- 
firming this, he made three Gods, he 
frankly replied, that if the expreſſion 
might be permitted, it would be true 
to affirm that there were three Gods, 
He was compelled to retract this poſi- 
tion, in a French Council, But the 
danger being blown over, he reſumed 
it again: for which he was baniſhed. 
Taking refuge in England, he again 
IE cauſed new commotions, for he vehe- 
mently contendedthat the ſons of prieſts, 
X who were born out of lawful wedlock, 
cought by no means to be admitted into 
2X} holy Orders; which in thoſe days was 
a molt odious doctrine, So being ex- 
pelled from England, he returned to 


France, and living at Paris renewed the 
old quarrel.— 
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9 If I am not miſtaken, this whole con- 
troverſy took its rife from the violent 
contentions between the Realiſis and the 

Nuominaliſtis. The former ſeem to have 


u A. 1092, 
Vol. V. E deduced 
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deduced this conſequence from the doc- 
trines of the latter, amongſt whom 
Roſcelinus was eminent. If, ſaid they, 
according to you, Univerſal Subſtances 
are mere NAMES, and the Dialectic Art 
hath for its object wokps alone, it will 
follow that the Three Perſons alſo in 
the Deity are in your opinion, not 
THINGS, but NAMEs. Not fo, ſaid 
Roſcelinus; the Father, the Son, and 
the Spirit are not mere names, but be- 
long to the claſs of Things, or Beings, 
or Realities. But our Logician by avoid- 
ing Scylla fell into Charybdis ; for 
his adverſaries from his conceſſions 
concluded that he had adopted Tri- 
theiſin x. | 
Difficult indeed it was both for Roſ- 
celinus and for his Antagoniſts to ſteer 
between Tritheiſin and Sabell;aniſm. 


The Popes would not ſuffer thoſe 
of their community to uſe any tongue 
but the Latin in their public ſervice. 


* Moſheim, p, 439. Fleury, xiii. 55 2. Cave, ii. 178. 
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Whilſt the Latin language prevailed 
amongſt all the nations of the Weſt, 
'or was unknown only to a few, there 
Was no conſiderable reaſon why it ſhould 

not have been kept up in the religious 
aſſemblies of Chriffians. But when the 
language together with the dominion of 
the Romans, declined by degrees, and 
at laſt was quite loſt, it was juſt and fit 
_—_ that every natioh ſhould make uſe of 
its own iti celebrating divine ſervice. 
Yet this favour could not be obtained 
from the Popes 1 in this and the follow- 
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ing ages, and the Latin Ritual was ob- 
truded upon the. common people, Who 
underſtood it not. Various cauſes for 
1 this perverſe behaviour have been aſ- 
ſigned by various perſons, and ſome of 
4 their conjectures ſeem to be too refined 
1 


and farfetched. The principal reaſon was 
undoubtedly a ſuperſtitious reſpect for 


Antiquity. From the ſame motive the 
Eaſtern Chriſtians fell into the ſame 


fault, of whom the Agyptians in their 
religious ſervice retain the old Coptic, 
the Jacobites and Neſtorians, the Sy- 
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riac, and the Abyſſines the Athiopic 
language, although they be quite ob- 


ſolete and unintelligible to the Vul- 
gar | F {a 


6c The Manichzans or Paulicians, who 
dwelt in Bulgaria and Thrace, were 


perſecuted by the Greeks. They ſpread 


themſelves in Italy, and in other parts 
of Europe; and then the Popes waged 


war with them. They were called 


Paterini, Cathari, Albigenſes, Bulgari, 
Boni Homines, &c. Some of them were 
burnt for their hereſy ; but many of 
them ſeem to have adopted very little 
of the Manichzan ſyſtem, 


The Manichæans of Orleans were 
Myſtics, who deſpiſed the external wor- 
ſhip of God, allowed no efficacy to rites 
and ceremonies, or even to the Sacra- 
ments, accounted true religion to con- 
ſiſt in contemplation, or in elevating 
the mind to God and to divine things, 
and philoſophized concerning the Deity 
and the three Perſons in God with too 


Moſheim, p. 434. FI 
much 
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much refinement, and with more ſub- 


tilty than that age would admit. Theſe 


Refiners, who aroſe in Italy, in ſubſe- 
quent times were diffuſed through Eu- 
rope, and in Germany, were called Fra- 
tres liberi Hpiritus, Free-thinkers, and in 
other provinces Beghardi a.“ 


A cuſtom was introduced for the 


Prieſts in the Latin Church to pro- 


nounce the words of conſecration i in the 
Euchariſt in ſo low a voice, that none 
of the Congregation ſhould hear them. 
The Council of, Trent hath anathema- 
tized ail thoſe who preſume to condemn 
this ſtupid and ridiculous practice: 


Si quis dixerit Ecclefie Romanæ ri- 
tum, quo ſubmiſſa voce verba conſecrati- 
onis proferuntur, damnandum eſſe, Ana- 


thema fit *, 


In this centu ry ws the Croiſades, 
attempted by Gregory. VII. carried into 
execution, at the inſtigation of Peter 
the Hermit, by Urban II. in the year 


* Moſheim, p. 437. | N 
* Dallzus, De Cult. Lat. p. 1021-105. 


3 | 1095. 
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109 5. In the following year eight 
hundred thouſand men went torth on 
this pious expedition. 


« The principal motive which ex- 
cited Urban and other Pontifs to wage 
this holy war, aroſe in my opinion 
from the ſuperſtitious ignorance of the 
times and the corrupted ſtate of reli- 
gion. It was thought a diſgrace to 
Chriſtianity to ſuffer a land, conſecrated 
by the footſteps and the blood of Jeſus 


Chriſt, to be left in the poſſeſſion of his. 


enemies; and pilgrimages to holy places 
were accounted meritorious acts of de- 
votion; though at the ſame time the 


Mahometan poſſeflqrs of Paleſtine had 


reaſon enough to be alarmed at them, 
To this motive for a Croiſade was added 
a dread leſt the Turcomans, who had 
already conquered a great part of the 
Greek Empire, ſhould paſs over into 
Europe and invade Italy. There are 
learned men who think that the Pope 
ſtirred up this war with a view to in- 
creaſe his own authority, and to weaken 
the power of the Latin Emperors and 
Kings; 
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Kings; and that the European Princes 
concurred with him, hoping to ſend 
away the moſt powerful and warlike of 
their ſubjects, and to ſtrip them of their 
lands and riches. Theſe are ingenious 
conjectures, but they are no more than 
conjectures. As ſoon indeed as the Pon- 
tifs, Kings, and Princes learned by ex- 
perience what great profits accrued to 
them from theſe wars, the deſire of ac- 
quiring power and wealth were new in- 
ducements. added to the former. 


Vet from theſe wars, whether juſt or 
unjuſt, nnumerable evils of every kind 
enſued, both in Church and State, the 
remains of which are ſtill felt. Europe 
was deprived of the greateſt part of her 
inhabitants, an immenſe quantity of 
money was carried away to remote re- 
gions, and many illuſtrious and weal- 
thy families either periſhed entirely, or 


were reduced to obſcurity and beggary; 


for the heads of ſuch houſes had pawned 
or ſold their eſtates, to ſupport them- 
ſelves with neceſſaries for their journey. 
Other Lords impoſed intolerable taxes 
E 4 on 
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on their ſubjects or vaſſals, who being 
terrified by ſuch exactions, choſe rather 
to leave their farms and bout, and 
join in the Croifade. Hence aroſe the 
utmoſt confuſion and diſorder through 
all Europe. I paſs over the pillages, 
murders and maffacres committed in all 
places with impunity by theſe pious 
ſoldiers of God and of Jeſus Chriſt, as 
they were called, as alſo new and per- 
nicious rights and privileges to which 
theſe wars gave rife and occaſion. 


Nor did Chriſtianity ſuffer leſs than 
the State from theſe miſerable wars, 
The Roman Pontif gained a vaſt acceſ- 
ſion of power and dignity. The wealth 
of Churches and Monaſteries was many 
ways . conſiderably... encreaſed. Tho 
Prieſts and the Monks, whilſt their Bi- 
ſhops and Abbots Were gone into Aſia, 
led lawleſs and ſcandalous lives, and in- 
dulged themielyes in all forts of vices, 
n ut control. Superſtition, which 
was exceſſive before, became ſtill more 
prevalent amongſt the Latins: for the 
catalogue of Tutelar Saints, already 
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very numerous, was augmented with a 
crew of Eaſtern Saints, unknown be- 


fore in the Weſtern world, and ſome 


of them unknown even at home. An 
amazing cargoe of Reliques was alſo 
imported; for all who returned from 
Aſia, came loaded with this ſort of 
traſh, bought at a great price of cheat- 


ing and lying Greeks and Syrians, and 


cither preſented them to Churches and 
Religious places, or laid them up in 
their own houſes, to be preſerved there 


as an invaluable treaſure®.” 


„The Ecclefiaſtics of the Latin 
Church were at this time corrupted to 
the laſt degree; thoſe of the Greek 
Church were not quite ſo bad, becauſe 
the diſtrefles and calamities of their 
Empire checked them in ſome meaſure, 
and ſtifled thoſe enormities which plen- 


ty and eaſe and lazineſs produce in ill- 
diſpoſed minds, 


The Monks of the Weſt, moſt igno- 


rant and profligate wretches, had great 


* Moſheim, p. 383. Fleury, xiii, 61 5. xiv. 47. 
Power 
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power and wealth, and were leagued 
in ſtrict union with the Popes, and ex- 
empted in a great meaſure from all 
other ſuperior juriſdiction. 


Some attempts however were made 
to reſtore literature, which had ſunk ſo 


c 9 


low in the preceding century. 


Mathew Paris ſays of the Clergy of 
thoſe days; Adeo literaturd carebant, ut 
ceteris flupor; eſſet qui Grammaticam di- 
aiciſſet. 

From the days of Gregory VII, we 
find in ſome regions of Europe, parti- 
cularly in Italy and France, manifeſt 
indications of thoſe perſons who by the 
Proteſtants are commonly called W};t- 
neſſes of the Truth, namely of ſerious 
and pious people who deplored the cor- 
rupted ſtate of religion, and the vices 
of the whole Eccleſiaſtical Order, who 


oppoſed theexorbitant claims of the Pope 


and of the Prelates, and who, ſome 
openly and ſome ſecretly, attempted to 
bring on a reformation, For how rude 


© Moſheim, p. 394. 414. 
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ſoever and illiterate and ignorant of 
Revealed Truths the age might be, yet 
thoſe few fragments of the Goſpel 
which were propoſed to the multitude 
were ſufficient to inform the loweſt of 
the vulgar that the Religion commonly 
received was not the Religion of Jeſus 


Chriſt, and that he required quite 


other things from his followers than 
the Popes Biſhops and Prieſts either 
taught or practiſed, that they made a 
vile uſe of their power and revenues, 
and laſtly that the favour and bleſſing 
of God was not to be obtained by 
empty ceremonies, by liberal oblations 


to temples and prieſts, by building and 
endowing Monaſteries, but by purity 
of hcart and an upright behaviour. 


But they who thus undertook the ar- 
duous taſk of healing the diſtempers of 
the Church were frequently unequal to 
the attempt, and by ſhunning one fault 
fell into another. They all diſcerned 
the corrupted ſtate of the Religion 
commonly received, but none or very 
few of them were acquainted with the 

true 
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true nature and ſpirit of the Goſpel; 
which will not ſeem ſtrange to thoſe 
who duly conſider the infelicity of the 
times. Therefore with ſome opinions 


which were right, they often mixed 
many which were erroneous. Plainly 


perceiving that moſt of the enormous 
crimes of the Prieſts and Biſhops aroſe 


from a ſuperfluity of wealth, they 
thought that the Church could hardly 


be too neceſſitous, and accounted a vo- 
luntary poverty to be the principal vir- 
tue of a pious Teacher. They all held 
the primitive Church to be an eternal 
pattern which the Chriſtian world was 
obliged ſtrictly to follow, and the 
conduct and condition of the Apoſtles to 
be an invariable rule for the Clergy. 
Many of them being grieved to ſee the 
people place their hopes. of. ſalvation 
in certain ceremonies and in outward 
rites, inculcated the oppoſite notion, 
that true religion was only that of the 
mind, and confiſted in a contemplation 
on divine things, and deſpiſed and re- 
jected all external worſhip, temples, 

religious 
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religious Aſſemblies, Doors, and Sa- 


craments .““ 


Certain it is that if too much plenty 


1 hath a tendency to make the Clergy 
13 vicious, extreme want will make them 


contemptible. 


Berengarius, Lanfrancus, and An- 
ſelmus gave riſe to the Scholaſtic The- 
ology, by applying Logic and Philoſo- 
phy to Divinity; and Syſtems or Bodies 
of Divinity were now firſt drawn up. 


Nor were the Myſtical Divines unem- 
2 ployed in their way ©. 

7 The contentions were warm between 
the Latins and the Greeks, fomented 


by the Popes and by the Patriarchs of 

Conſtantinople, the firſt wanting to be 
= Supreme, the latter wanting to be In- 
1 dependent. 


« The Greek Emperor, Conſtantinus 


Monomachus, deſiring to pacify this 
quarrel at its riſe, entreated the Roman 


6 Moſheim, p. 422. 
© Ibid, b. 423. 


Pontif 
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Pontif to ſend Legates to Conſtantino- 
ple, to treat about terms of a reunion; 


The Pope ſent three Legates, and gave 
them letters to the Emperor and to the 
Greek Pattiarch. But the event of this 
embaſſy was extremely unfortunate, 


although the Emperor, for political 


cauſes, was more diſpoſed to favour 
the Latins than the Greeks. For the 
letters of Leo IX. full of pride and ar- 


rogance, alienated the mind of the Pa- 


triarch Cerularius, and the  Legates 
themſelves plainly ſhewed by many in- 
ſtances that their errand was not to re- 
ſtore concord, but to bring the Greek 
under an abſolute ſubjection to the Ro- 
man Church. Thus all attempts to 


bring about a pacification being dropped, 


the Roman Legates proceeded to an 
action than which nothing could be 
more unſeaſonable, imprudent, and im- 
pudent. They openly, in the temple 
of St. Sophia, f anathematized the Pa- 
triarch, with Leo Acridanus, and all 


his adherents, and having laid a copy of 


A. 1054. 


this 
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this ſolemn execration upon the princt-, 
pal altar, they ſhook the duſt off from 
their feet, and departed. , By this abo- 
minable procedure all hopes of a recon- 
ciliation were loſt, and the ſchiſm be- 


came incurable. The Greek Patriarch 
returned the affront, and in a Council 


condemned the Legates, and all who 
took their part, declared them unwor- 
thy of Chriſtian communion, and by 
the Emperor's order cauſed the copy of 
the excommunication which the Le- 
gates had laid upon the altar to be pub- 
lickly burnt. Then followed a litera- 
ry war, and writings on both ſides full 
of inſult and contumely, which fur- 
niſhed new fuel to keep up the fire 8. 


Berengarius wrote againſt the corpo- 
real preſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament, 
and held only the ſpiritual eating and 
drinking of him. He ſeems to have 
had the ſame opinion which was after- | 
wards that of Calvin. For this he was 
perſecuted, excommunicated, condemn- 


8 Moſheim, p. 425. 
ed, 
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ed, and compelled to recant : but it is 
thought that he never quitted his firſt 
opinion. The audacious and inſolent 
Pope Gregory VII. was much inclined 
to favour and protect him. Lanfranc, 
afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
wrote in defenſe of Tranſubſtantiation 
againſt him; and ſo did Guimond®, 


In ancient times the name Papa, 
Pope, was given to all Biſhops, and it 
is only ſince Gregory VII. that it hath 


been appropriated to the Biſhop of 
Rome. 


A. 1090. Ildebert, Biſhop of Mans, 


accuſed of high Treaſon by William 


Rufus king of England, offered to un- 
dergo the trial by fire, but was diſſuad- 
ed by Ivo Biſhop of Chartres, ſuch an 
action being contrary to the Canons. 
Yet Pope Eugenius II. not only ap- 
proved but introduced the trial by cold 


water. They uſed alſo to ſay Maſs 


over a cake of unleavened barley bread, 


b Moſheim, p. 428. Fleury, xii. 577. xiii. 70. g li. 
130. Bibl. Univ. f ix. 10. 28. Du Pin, T. viii. P. ii. p. 6 
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and a piece of cheeſe made of ſheep's 
milk, to diſcover thoſe who were ac- 
cuſed of theft. It was believed that 
when Maſs was ſaid over them, the 
cake which was laid upon the altar 
would turn round of itſelf, if the per- 
ſon was guilty, and he wouldnot be able 
to ſwallow the bread and cheeſe; and 
from this cuſtom, as Du Cange thinks, 
aroſe an imprecation ſtill common 
amongſt the yn rh May Tins enn 
choke me. 


Menage hath given us the Maſs which 
was ſaid on this occaſion, and ſhews to 
what lengths ſuperſtition was carried i in 


thoſe ages of darkneſs. 


There was alſo an exorciſm uſed. to 
drive the Devil out of the bread and 
cheeſe, leſt he ſhould hinder the effect 


of the conjuration; and two prayers, 
= to beſeech God that the mouth of the 


thief might ſwell, and that he might 
foam and cry, and that the morſel 
might not paſs through his throat, till 
he owned himſelf guilty, &c*. 


Bibl. Univ. v. 402. : 
Vor.. V. F A. 1094. 
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A. 1094. Saint Nicolas called Pere- 
grinus was famous in Apulia. He was 
a Greek, born in Attica. His parents 
were poor, and he had not learned to 
read,- or been bred to any trade. When 
he was eight years of age, his mother 
ſent him out to take care of the ſheep. 
From that time he began to ſing aloud, 
Kyrie eleison, which he did night and 
day; and this act of devotion he per- 
formed all his life long. His mother 
not. being able to make him leave it off, 
thought that he was poſſeſſed of the 
Devil, and carried him toa neighbour- 
ing Monaſtery, where the Monks ſhut 
him up and chaſtiſed him, but could 
not hinder him from ſinging his ſong. 
He ſuffered puniſhment patiently, and 
immediately began again, Returning 


to his mother, he took a hatchet and a 8 


knife, and clambering up a mountain, 
he cut branches of cedar, and made 
croſſes of them, which he ſtuck up in 
the highways, and in places inacceffible, 
praiſing God continually. Upon this 

mountain he built himſelf a little hut, 
TX * 
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and dwelt there ſome time all alone, 
working perpetually. Then he went 


to Lepanto, where a Monk joined him- 


ſelf to him, and never forſook him. 
They paſſed into Italy, where Nicolas 

was taken ſometimes for an holy man, 
and ſometimes for a madman. He 
faſted every day till evening; his food 
was a little bread and water, and yet 
he did not grow lean. + The nights he 
uſually paſſed in prayer, ſtanding up- 
right, He wore only à ſhort veſt, 
reaching to his knees, his head, legs 
and feet being naked. In his hand he 
carried a light wooden croſs, and a ſcrip 
at his ſide, to receive the alms which 
were given him, and which he uſually 
laid out in fruit, to diſtribute to the 
boys who went about with him, ſinging . 
along with him Kyrie eleison. His od- 
dities cauſed him to be ill uſed ſome- 
times, even by the orders of the Biſhops. 
He performed various miracles, and 
exhorted the people to repentance. - At 
laſt falling fick, and viſited by multi- 
tudes who came to beg his bleſſing, he 
e F 2 ' "eds 
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died, and was buried in a Cathedral 
with great ſolemnity; and according to 
cuſtom, a great number of miracles 
was wrought at his tomb k. 


It was ſtill the cuſtom at this time to 


receive the Sacrament in both kinds“. 8 


A. 1096. The Croiſez, or pious 
Pilgrims, ſet out in vaſt numbers for 
the holy war. All were not animated 
with the ſame fort of zeal. 
went, becauſe they would not leave 
their friends and companions; ſome, 
who were military men, becauſe they 
would riot paſs for poltroons ; ſome 
through levity and the love of rambling; 
tome who were deeply in debt, that 
they might eſcape from their creditors. 
Many Monks flung off the frock, and 
took up arms, and an army of women 
accompanied them, dreſſed like men, 
and carrying on the trade of proſtitutes. 


Not long after, a ſecond hoſt ſet 
forth, in number two hundred thou- 


— Fleury, xiii. $86, 
X Ibid, 611. 
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ſand, without a commander, and with- 


out diſcipline. Theſe pilgrims reſolved 
to fall upon the Jews, whereſoever 
they found them, and to deſtroy them. 
They did ſo, particularly at Cologn, 
and at Mentz. Art Spire, the Jews 
fled to the royal palace, and there de- 
fended themſelves, being aſſiſted by 


the Biſhop, who afterwards put ſome 


Chriſtians to death upon that account. 
At Worms, the Jews purſued by the 


Chriſtiaus, repaired to the Biſhop, who 


refuſed to protect them, unleſs they 
would receive baptiſm. They defired 
ſome time to conſider of it; and enter 
ing into an apartment in the Biſhop's 
houſe, whilſt the Chriſtians ſtaid with- 
out, in expectation of their anſwer, 
they all flew themſelves. 


The Jews at Treves ſaw the Croiſez 
coming upon them. Some of them 
took their own children and ſtabbed 


them, ſaying that it was better to fend 
them thus to Abraham's boſom, than to 


expole them to the cruelty of the Chriſ- 
tians. Some of their, women fled, to 


5 the 
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the river, and loading themſelves with 
ſtones leaped into the water. Others, 
taking their goods and their children, 
retired to the Palace, which was a 
Sanctuary, and the habitation of the 
Archbiſhop Egilbert: with tears they 
beſought his protection; and he laying 
hold on the occaſion, exhorted them to 
be converted, promiſing them ſafety, 


if they would receive baptiſm. Their 
Rabbin, Micaiab, prayed the Arch- 


| biſhop to inſtruct them in the elements 


of the Chriſtian faith. The Biſhop did 
ſo; and then both the Rabbin and the 
reſt of them profeſſed Chriſtianity, and 


vere baptized by the Biſhop and by his 


Clergy. But Micaiah alone perſevered 
in his profeſſion: the reſt apoſtatized a 
year afterwards”, 


A. 1097. The Vihobich Alexis was 
terrified at this invndation of Franks, 
and thought that their deſign was to 
ſeize on his dominions. He therefore 
treated their Leaders with much re- 
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reſpect, but was reſolved to do them all 
the hurt that he could. And, to ſay 
the truth, they gave him too much 
cauſe for it. Their troops, encamped 
near Conſtantinople, demoliſhed all the 
beſt houſes in the country, and un- 
roofed the Churches, and ſold the lead 
that covered them to the Greeks them- 
ſelves. They acted no better in Aſia, 
pillaging and burning houſes and 
Churches“. ; 


A. 1098. The Croiſez took Antioch, 
and one of their Eccleſiaſtics found 
there, by revelation as he pretended, 
the Spear with which Chriſt was 
pierced. Some time after, ſome of the 
Croiſez called the genuinenels of the 
ſpear in queſtion ; and a diſpute ariſing, 
Peter Bartholomew, for he was the 
finder, offered to juſtify himſelf by the 
Fiery Trial. A large fire was made, 
and he holding the ſpear in his hand 
paſſed through it, unhurt, as it was 
thought, But though he had been in 


» Fleury, xiii. 644. 
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good health before, he died a few 
days after. Thus the credit of this holy 
Relique remained dubious *, 


A. 1099. The Croiſez took Jeruſalem 
by ſtorm, and maſſacred all the Infidels 
that they found there, in number about 
twenty thouſand, Immediately after 
this inhuman and bloody work, they 
repaired to the holy Sepulchre with 
moſt aſtoniſhing zeal and devotion?, 


A Diſcourſe on the Ecclefraflical Hiſtory 


from the year 600 ta ta the year 1100. 
By Fleury. 


FT HE fair days of the Church are 
paſſed away: but God hath not rejected 
his people, nor forgotten his promiſes. 
Let us view with a religious fear the 
temptations with which he permitted 
his Church to be n during the 


Fleury, x1, 664. 
P Ibid. 686. 
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five ages which followed the fix firſt; 
and let us conſider with gratitude the 
methods which his Providence made 
uſe of to ſupport it. They are ſubjects 


worthy of our attention. 


Rome Pagan ſpotted with ſo many 
crimes, and drunk with the blood of ſo 
many Martyrs, was to be punithed, 
and the divine vengeance was to be ma- 
nifeſted upon her in the ſight of all na- 
tions.—Accordingly in due time Rome 
ceaſed to be the Capital of the Empire, 
when Conſtantine had transferred the 
ſeat of power to Byzantium; and after 
the diviſion of the Empire, the Empe- 
rors of the Weſt reſided at Ravenna, at 
Milan, and in any place, except Rome. 
Thus ſhe loſt by degrees her ſplendor, 
her riches, her numbers. We have ſeen 
the deplorable repreſentation of her con- 
dition, as made by St. Gregory. Yet 
was ſhe taken and pillaged by the Bar- 
barians, who ravaged and ruined the 
Weſtern Empire. This inundation of 


Barbarians J count for the firſt external 


temptation befalling the Church, ſinee 
| the 
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the perſecutions of the Pagan Emperors. 


For theſe Savages, in the beginning of 
their Irruptions, filled all places with 
laughter, burned whole cities, maſſa- 
cred the inhabitants, or led them away 
captives, and ſpread terror and deſola- 
tion all around them. The moſt cruel 
perſecutions under Rome Pagan were 
neither continual nor univerſal. The 
Pagans had the ſame language with 
their countrymen the Chriſtians ; they 
often liſtened to the doctrines of the 
Chriſtians, and were daily converted, 


But where no rational creatures are to 
be found, there are no Churches; and 


how was it poſſible to inſtru& and con- 
vert brutiſh Ruffians, always in arms, 
always plundering, and ſpeaking a 
ſtrange language? 


Moreover, the Barbarians, who ruined 
the Roman Empire, were either Pagans 


or Heretics ; ſo that after their firſt fury 


was ſomewhat allayed, and they were 
ſo far humanized as to converſe with 
thoſe whom they had invaded, they 
{þ1l] deteſted the Romans, on account 
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of the diverſity of religion, You have 
ſeep the cruel perſecutions carried on 
by the Vandals in Afric. 


Theſe Barbarians, it is true, became 
Orthodox Chriſtians, ſame ſooner, ſome 


5 later; in whoſe converſion God ſhewed 
4 forth his mercy, as in the puniſhment 
of the Romans he had ſignalized his 
IT juſtice. But theſe Barbarians, by be- 
coming Chriſtians, did not totally quit 


their former manners. They ſtill re- 
mained for the moſt part fickle, change- 
able, violent, impetuous, acting more 
by paſſion than by reaſon, You may 
have obſerved what ſort of Chriſtians 
were Clovis, and his children. Theſe 
people continued deſpiſers of arts and 
literature, buſied only in hunting, or 
in fighting. Thence enſued groſs ig- 
norance even amongſt their Roman 
ſubjects; for the manners of the ruling 
Nation will always predominate; and 
ſtudies languiſh, unleſs ſupported by 
honqurs and emoluments, 


— 


We 
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We ſee the declenſion of literature in 


Gaul, from the end of the ſixth cen- 
tury, and about an hundred. years after 
the eſtabliſhment of the Franks. We 
have a ſenſible example of it in Gregory 
of Tours, who owns that he had not 


much applied himſelf to Grammar and 


Humanities. And if he had nor ſaid 
it, he ſhews it ſufficiently by his per- 
formances. Vet the leaſt of his defects 
in his writings is that of ſtyle. There 
is in them neither choice nor method. 
It is a confuſed jumble of Eccleſiaſtical 
and Secular Hiſtory; facts of no im- 
portance, accompanied with frivolous 
circumſtances unworthy to find a place 
in ſerious Hiſtory, together with an 
exceſſive credulity about miracles. Theſe 
defects I aſcribe rather to a bad educa- 
tion than to a bad diſpoſition; elſe we 
muſt ſuppoſe that for many ages toge- 
ther there was not a man born who had 
naturally. good ſenſe and ſound judg— 
ment. But the beſt diſpoſitions eaſily 
follow the prejudices of education, and 
of vulgar opinions, when men have not 
cultivated 
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cultivated the art of reaſoning, and co- 
pied after good models. Learned ſtu- 
dies did not entirely fink with the Ro- 

man Empire: Religion preſerved them; 
but the only ſtudents were Eccleſiaſtics, 
and their ſtudies were extremely imper- 
fect; I ſpeak of human ſciences; for 


as to the doctrines of Religion; in thoſe 
they followed the certain authority of 
E Scripture and Tradition. Pope Agatho 


teſtifies it in a Letter which he tranſ- 
mitted by his two Legates to the Sixth 
Council. We ſend them not to you; 
ſays he, for any reliance that we place 
in their abilities and erudition. For how 


| ſhould perfect ſcience be found amongſt 


people who live ſurrounded with Bar- 
barians, and with labour earn their 
bread by the work of their hands? Only 
with pious ſimplicity of heart we pre- 
ſerve the faith which our Anceſtors 
have tranſmitted to us. 


In the following ages, the moſt en- 
| lightened men, as Bede, Alcuin, Hinc- 
mar, Gerbert, felt the contagion of the 
times, Endeavouring to embrace the 

- whole. 
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whole circle of ſciences, they maſtered 
none, and knew nothing exactly. What 


they moſt' wanted was critical ſkill to 


diſtinguiſh falſe from genuine traQs, 
For even then many works were fabri- 
cated, and aſcribed to illuſtrious names, 
not only by Heretics, but by Catho- 
lies, and with an honeſt intention, 
Thus Vigilius of Thapſus owns him- 


ſelf that he borrowed the name of St. 


Athanaſius, with a view to obtain an 
hearing from the Arian Vandals. In like 
manner, when they had not the Acts of 
a Martyr, to read publickly on his Holy- 
day, they compoſed Acts the moſt pro+ 
bable, or rather the moſt marvellous 
that they could deviſe; and by theſe 
means they thought they could beſt 
keep up the piety of the common peo- 
ple. Theſe falſe Legends were princi- 
pally compoſed on occaſions of the Tran- 
{lations of Reliques, fo frequent in the 
ninth century. They alſo made Deeds 
and Records, either to ſupply the place 
of true ones which were loſt, or. abſo- 
lutely fictitious ; as the famous Dona- 
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Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 79 
tion of Conſtantine, which was received 
without the leaſt doubt in France, in 
the ninth century. But of all the 
XZ ſpurious pieces, the moſt pernicious 

pere the Decretals aſcribed to the Popes 

of the four firſt centuries, which have 

iven an incurable wound to Eccleſi- 
aſtical Diſcipline, by the introduction 
of new maxims concerning the judg- 
ments of Biſhops, and the authority of 
the Pope. Hincmar, though a con- 
ſiderable Canoniſt, could never clear up 
this point. He knew well that theſe 
Decretals were unknown to the prece- 
ding ages, and it is he who informs us 
when they firſt made their appearance: 
but he was not Critic enough to diſcern 
the proofs of the forgery, plain and 
ſtrong as they were; and he himſelf 


cites the Decretals, when they favour 
him, 


Another effect of ignorance is to make 
men credulous and ſuperſtitious, for 
want of certain principles of belief, and 
an exact knowledge of the duties of 
religion. God is omnipotent, and his 

Sainte 
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Saints have great prevalence with him, 1 
Theſe are truths which no Catholic Y 
will conteſt. Therefore I ought to be- 
lieve all the miracles which are aſcribed 
to the Interceſſion of Saints. This in- 
ference is not juſt. The proofs of theſe 


miracles muſt be examined; and ſo 
much the more accurately, as the facts 


are more incredible and important. For 7 


to atteſt a falſe miracle is no leſs than 1 2 
what St. Paul calls bearing falſe witneſs | 
againſt God, as Damianus judiciouſy 


remarks. So far therefore is Piet; 


from inducing us lightly to give credit 5 
to them, that it obligeth us to ſift them 5 
with the utmoſt rigour. The ſame : 
holds true as to revelations, apparitions f 
j of Spirits, operations of the Devil by 1 
= the miniſtry of ſorcerers, or otherways; | 
bil | ina word, all ſupernatural facts. Every 
bj" ſenſible and religious perſon ought to 
A be extremely reſerved in giving credit 
N to them. 4 
| And for this cauſe I have mentioned 
: very few out of innumerable miracles 
5 related by the writers of theſe darker 
| by ages. F 
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ages. It: hath appeared to me that a- 
mongſt them the taſte for the Marvel- 
lous was far more predominant than the 
love of truth; and I would not war- 
rant that ſometimes there were not at 
the bottom certain ſelf-intereſted mo- 
tives, either to attract profitable obla- 
tions from the belief of miraculous 
cures, or to ſecure the goods of the 

church by ſpreading the fear of divine 
= judgments. To theſe purpoſes tend 
W moſt of the ſtories related in the Col- 
lections of the miracles of St. Martin, 
St. Benedict, and other famous Saints. 
As if they who became Saints by de- 
ſpiſing riches upon earth, were become 
fond of them after they were in hea- 
ven, and employed their credit with 
God to revenge themſelves on thoſe 
who plundered the treaſures of their 
Churches! I can diſcern the pernicious 
motive which induced them fo Zzealouſ- 
ly to ſupport ſuch pretended miracles. 
They thought to reſtrain at leaſt' by 
the fear of temporal judgments thoſe 
Who were little moved by the dread of 
Vol.. V. G future 
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future puniſhments. But they did not 
perceive that this was introducing a 
dangerous error, by reaſoning upon a 
falſe principle, that God uſually pu- 
niſheth the wicked in this life. This 
was, to bring the Goſpel back to the 
ſtate of the old Law, wherein the pro- 
miſes and threatnings wereof the tempo- 


ral kind: this was, to expoſe the au- 


thority of Religion to contempt, by 
grounding theſe menaces upon it, ſince 
they were often confuted by experience, 
and the uſurpers of the revenues of the 
Church might be ſeen every day en- 
joying impunity, and paſſing thetr lives 
in health and proſperity. 


And indeed this was not the doctrine 
of more enlightened Antiquity, and St. 
Auguſtin hath ſolidly proved the con- 
trary, &c. 


This doctrine (of the promiſcuous 
and unequal diſtribution of good and 
evil in the preſent ſtate) ſeems to have 


been quite forgotten, when the Biſhops 
and Popes ſo audaciouſly employed 
temporal = 
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temporal promiſes to engage Princes to 
protect them; as amongſt others, Pope 
Stephen did, when he wrote a letter to 
4 "5 French King, in the name of St. 
peter. Theſe promiſes and menaces 
1 ; may for a ſeaſon impoſe upon the ig - 
norant; but when they are plainly 
cn to be void of effect, as it moſt 
+" uſually happens, they are only fit to 
cerandalize men, and to weaken their 
8 faith, by inducing them to doubt alſo 
2 concerning the promiſes and threat- 
Wings relating to the life to come. Yet 
this old prejudice and illuſion hath con- 
rinued even in theſe later ages; and I 
aan never ſufficiently wonder that fo 
1 nowing a man as Baronius ſhould in- 
Wt fo much upon the evils which have 
3 defallen the enemies of the Church, 
ſpecially of the holy Sce, and repre- 
2 them conſtantly as divine judg- 
oents, and on the other hand, ſet. 
Worth the proſperity of pious Princes 
1 s lure proofs that they were maintain- 
1 Ers of a good cauſe, And yet the plain 
8 ruck of Hiſtoty often campells us to 
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have recourſe to the myſterious depths 
of the divine Providence, in the miſ- 
fortunes which have been the portion 


of the moſt zealous Catholics 3 and the 
Cardinal doth not diſcern that a proof 


concluſive, 


I return to the effects of ignorance YZ 
and exceſſive credulity. Under this 
head we muſt place an eaſineſs to re- 
ceive Reliques; the examination ot 
which requires, in due proportion, -ju- i 
diciouſnets and precaution, as well as 
of miracles. Certain it is that, in ge- 
neral, the Reliques of the Saints de 
{ſerve to be honoured ; and this appears 3 iN 
in the practice of the earlieſt ages of || 
the Church, in the moſt authentic Act; | 4 
of the Martyrs, and in the writings of 
the Fathers. Remember, amongſt o- 
ther inſtances, what St. Auguſtin ſays 
concerning the reliques of St. Stephen, 


and the 8 wrought by them. 
But he alſo teſtifies that even then, in 
his time, falſe reliques were obtruded; 6 
and it is no eaſy matter always to di- 

tinguiſh | 
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tinguiſh falſe from true ones. Never 
would there have been any deception in 
the caſe, if the wiſe precaution had 
always obtained, not to touch the 
graves of the Saints, but to leave their 
bodies entire, and deep under ground, 
as are {till at Rome the bodies of the 
holy Apoſtles, You have ſeen with 
what firmneſs St. Gregory refuſed to 
oblige the Empreſs with the head of 
St. Paul, It was thought ſufficient to 
ſend, by way of reliques, ſome pieces 
of linen or of tapeſtry which had covers 
ed them or their altars, 


It was in the Eaſt that the practice 
began of ſeparating and ſending about 
reliques; and this gaye occaſion to im- 
poſtures. For, to be ſatisfied of the 
genuineneſs of theſe Remains, it would 
have been neceſſary to trace them ex- 
actly up to the beginning, and to 
know through what hands they had 
palled ; which at the firſt might not be 
ſo difficult. But after many ages, it 
was more eaſy to impoſe not only on 
tne common people, but on the Biſh- 
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ops alſo, who were grown leſs en- 
lightened and leſs attentive. And after 


it was eſtabliſhed, as a rule, to conſe- 
crate no Churches or Altars without 
reliques, the want of them proved a 


ſtrong temptation not to be over- cu- 


rious in examining them: and then 
afterwards the profit gained by attract- 
ing offerings and pilgrimages, which 


enriched the Churches and the Cities, 


proved a temptation of the grofler and 
meaner kind. 


I pretend not by theſe general re- 
flections to raiſe ſuſpicions of any par- 
ticular Relique. I know that there are 
many aſſured ones, as thoſe of the 
Patron- Saints of the cities in which they 
died, and which have been honoured 
ever ſince, as at Paris, St. Denis, St. 

larcel, and St. Genevieve. For though 


they were removed in the time cf the 


Norman ravages, they were never loſt 
For the reſt, I leave the 


examination of them to the prudence of 
each Biſhop; and I only add that this 
Examination ſhould be more rigid, with 

relation 
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relation to thoſe which, after having 
laid concealed for many ages, made 
their firſt appearance in ignorant times; 
or which are pretended to have been 
brought from very remote regions, and 
preſerved no one can tell how, and by 
whom. Let believe that God, who 
knoweth the heart, accepts the devo- 
tion of thoſe ho, having no other in- 
tention than to honour him in his 
Saints, revere with a good diſpoſition 
Reliques which for many ages have 
been held forth to public veneration, 


We muit then diſtinguiſh what is of 
faith, namely the utility of the Inter- 
ceſſion of Saints, and of the veneration 
of Reliques, from the abuſes which ig- 
norance and human paſſions have graft- 
ed upon it, not only erring in matters 
of fact, and honouring falſe reliques 
for true ones, but laying too great 
a ſtreſs on the true ones, and conſider- 
ing them as infallible inſtruments to 
draw down on individuals and on whole 
cities all kind of benedictions temporal 
and ſpiritual, If we had thoſe very 

| 84 Saints 
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Saints living and converſing with us, 
their preſence ſurely could not be more 
advantageous than the preſence of Jeſus 


Chriſt himſelf. Now he expreſly de- 


clares in the Goſpel; Ye ſhall ſay to 
the Maſter of the family, We have 
eaten and drunk in thy preſence, and 


thou haſt taught in our ſtreets. And 


he ſhall ſay to you, I know you not. 
The uſe of reliques is to remind us of 
the Saints, and to think of their vir- 
tues; elſe the preſence of the reliques 


and of the holy places will no more 


ſave us, than they ſaved the Jews, who 
are reproached by the Prophet for con- 
fiding in lying words, ſaying, The 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, without amending their manners. 


Pilgrimages were the conſequence of 
the veneration of holy places and of re- 
liques, eſpecially before the tranſlation 
of reliques began. They were more 
eaſily performed under the Roman Em- 


perors, by the conſtant commerce be- 


tween the Provinces; yet they conti- 


nued to be extremely frequent under 


the 
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the government of Barbarians, and after 
the erection of new kingdoms. I am 
of opinion that the manners of thoſe 


people contributed to it; for being 


occupied only in hunting and fighting, 
they were ever in motion. And thus 
pilgrimages became the univerſal devo- 


tion of Subjects, Kings, Clergy, Biſh- 


1 3 ops and Monks. I will be bold to ſay 


that this was a very ſmall appendage to 


the eſſentials of Religion, when a Biſhop 


left his Dioceſe for whole years, to 
ramble from the extremities of France 
Jeruſalem; 
when Abbots and Monks quitted their 
retirement; when women, and even 
Nuns, expoſed themſelves to the perils 
which attend long voyages. You have 
ſeen by the complaints of St. Bonifa- 


cus the deplorable conſequences ; and 


doubtleſs there was more to be loſt than 
to be gained by it; and I look upon 


theſe indiſcreet pilgrimages as on one 


of the ſources of the relaxation of diſci- 
pline. Indeed they were complained of 
as ſuch from the beginning of the ninth 


century. 
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century. But it was the diſcipline of 


Penance which ſuffered moſt by them. 
Before this, they uſed to ſhut up the 
penitents in Deaconries, and other 
places near the Church, to remain there 
in ſilence and recollection, remote from 
occaſions of relapſing. You have ſeen 
this in the Sacramentary aſcribed to 
Gelaſius, and in a letter of Gregory 
III. But from the eighth century a con- 
trary ſyſtem was introduced, and noto- 
rious Sinners were ordered to go into 
baniſhment, and lead a vagabond life 
like Cain. The abuſes of this rambling 
penance ſoon appeared, 
bidden to ſuffer ſuch frightful fellows as 
under this pretence uſed to roam about 
the world, naked and loaded with 
irons. Yet it remained a common prac- 
tice to impoſe by way of penance ſome 
famous pilgrimage ; and this gave riſe 
to the Croiſades. 


The abuſe of the veneration of re- 


liques degenerates into ſuperſtition, of 
which the ignorance of the middle ages 


produced enormous examples; as that 
ſort 


and it was for- 


— 
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ſort of divination called the Lots of the 
Saints, of which Gregory of Tours 
produces ſo many examples, and that 
with a ſolemn ſeriouſneſs to induce us 
to think that he really believed in them. 
Such were the Proofs called the Judg- 
ment of God by water, by fire, and 


by ſingle combar, which Agobard ve- 


hemently condemned, but which Hinc- 
mar juſtified, and which for a long 
time continued in vogue. Such was 
Aſtrology, an object of common belief, 
eſpecially as to the effects of Eclipſes 
and Comets. Theſe ſuperſtitions at the 
bottom were remains of Paganiſm, as 
were {ome other, and {till more crimi- 
nal, which ſtand condemned in the 
Councils of thoſe times. In general, the 
worſt effect of vain ſtudies is a fancy 
that we know what we know not ; and 
this is ſtill worſe than mere igno- 
rance, ſince it is adding to it error, 
and often preſumption. 


Hitherto we have only ſpoken of the 


"Y | Weſt: but the Eaſtern Church had 
also its temptations, The Greek Em- 


pire, 
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pire, though not totally deſtroyed, 


was reduced to very narrow bounds, on 


the one ſide by the conqueſts of the 


Arabian Mahometans, on the other by 
thoſe of the Scythians, Bulgarians and 
Ruſſians. The two latter received 
Chriſtianity, and their domination pro- 
duceth much the ſame effects as that of 
other Barbarians in the North. But the 
Muſulmans pretended to convert others, 
and to juſtify their conqueſts by a zeal 
to eſtabliſh their own religion all over 
the earth. It 1s true, they tolerated 
the Chriſtians ; but they employed all 
poſſible means to pervert them, except 
open perſecution; and herein they were 
more dangerous than the Pagans. More- 
over their religion had in it ſomething 
that was plauſible, They preached up 
the unity of God ; they abhorred Ido- 
latry ; they imitated Chriſtian practi- 


ces, as prayer at ſtated hours, a month's 


faſt, and ſolemn pilgrimages. Their 
indulgence of a plurality of wiyes and 
concubines was an allurement to ſen- 
ſual minds. They employed, amongſt 

6 other 
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other things, an artifice extremely per- 
nicious to Chriſtianity. Syria abounded 
with Neſtorians, and Ægypt with Eu- 
tychians, who were, the one and the 
other, enemies to the Patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople, and to the Emperors, whom 
they accounted their perſecutors. The 
Mahometans made their advantage of 
this diſcord, protecting the Heretics, 


and depreſſing the Catholics, whom. . 


they ſuſpected on account of their at- 
tachment to the Emperors of Conſtan- 
tinople, and who thence had the name 
of Melchites, that is to ſay, Royaliſts, 
in the Arabian language. Hence it is 
that theſe old hereſies ſubſiſt even to 


this day, and that the Eaſtern Chriſti- 


ans have Biſhops and Patriarchs of theſe 
different Sects, Melchites, Neſtorians, 
and Jacobites or Eutychians. 


By theſe various ways, the Maho- 
metans, without totally extinguſhing 
Chriſtianity, greatly diminiſhed the 
number of true Chriſtians, and reduced 
them to groſs ignorance by a ſervitude 
which deprived them of the heart and 

the 
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the means to proſecute any learned ſtu- 
dies. The change of language contri- 
buted to the ſame end. The Arabian, 
which was the language of the Rulers, 
became that of all the Eaſt, and is ſo 5 
ſtill. The Greek was preſerved only 1 
by the Chriſtian religion, and that only 
amongſt the Melchites: for the Neſto- 
rians had their divine ſervice in Syriac, 
and the Jacobites in Coptic, or the old 
Agyptian. And thus, the old Sacred 
and profane books being in Greek, it 
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was neceſſary either to have them tran- 1 
ſlated, or to learn Greek, which made 
erudition difficult to be acquired. Hence 


it came to paſs that immediately after 
the conqueſts of the Muſulmans we by 
loſe ſight of thoſe ancient Churches of MR 
Ægypt, Palzſtine, and Syria, once ſo 
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| ; flouriſhing, and that for want of writers 1 
3 I have not been able to trace out their Y 


ſucceſſions, as in the foregoing ages. 1 
The Hiſtory of Eutychius, Patriarch =" 
of Alexandria, is a proof of my afler= 
tion. Though a Melchite, he wrote 
it in Arabic, and it is full of ſo many 
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fables and inaccuracies, even in the 
tranſactions of his own times, that it 
ſhews the low ebb of literature amongſt 
the poor Chriſtians. It decreaſed con- 
ſiderably even amongſt the Greeks, whe- 
ther by their commerce with their bar- 
barous neighbours, or by the govern- 
ment of Emperors as 1gnorant and bru- 
tiſh as were the nations from which 
they ſprang, as Leo Iſaurus, and his ſon 
Copronymus, and Leo the Armenian, 
The hereſy of the Iconoclaſts, which 
theſe Princes ſupported with ſuch vio- 
lence, proceeded from groſs ignorance, 
which cauſed them to look upon the 
worſhip of Images as upon Idolatry, 
and to be influenced by the reproaches 


of the Jews and the Mahometans. They 
conſidered not that this worſhip had 


been received in the Church by an im- 


memorial Tradition, and that the Church 


cannot err; which is the grand proof 
made uſe of by the Fathers of the Se- 
venth Council. 


But the Acts of this ſame Council 
are an evident proof of the declenſion 
of 


* 
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of literature, by the great number of 


dubious, not to ſay fabulous, hiſtories 
and ſuſpicious records which are cited 
in them, and which ſhew that the 
Greeks were no better Critics than the 
Latins; which yet makes nothing to 
the material part of the queſtion, be- 
cauſe they produce authentic evidence 
of the worſhip paid to Images, and 
found their deciſions upon the infallibi- 
lity of the Church. Another notorious 
example of the want of Critical ſkill 
in the Greeks 1s that facility with which 
they ſwallowed the writings aſcribed 
to Dionyſius the Areopagite. In the 
time of Juſtinian they were rejected; 
and an hundred years afterwards they 
were not conteſted, when produced by 
the Monothelites, who laid a great 
ſtreſs upon them to eſtabliſh the Thean- 
aric operation mentioned by that Dio- 
nyſius. 


The perſecution carried on by the 
Iconoclaſts had almoſt extinguiſhed li- 
terature in the Greek Empire, which 
revived a little under Baſilius Macedo, 

by 
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by the induſtry of the learned Photius, 


and continued under Leo the Philoſo- 


pher, and his ſucceſſors. Yet the writers 
of theſe times are far inferior to thoſe of 
ancient Greece. Their language is to- 
lerably pure, but the ſtyle is affected. 
They deal in common places, vain de- 
clamations, an oſtentation of erudition, 
and uſeleſs reflections. The moſt fla- 
grant example of all theſe blemiſhes, 
and the moſt appoſite to my purpoſe, is 
that of Metaphraſtes, who hath ſpoiled 
ſo many Lives of the Saints, by endea- 
vouring to embelliſh them, as even his 


admirer Pſellus confeſſeth. 


Amongſt the Greeks, at leaſt full as 


much as amongſt the Latins, one ſees 


the love of fable and of ſuperſtition, 


both of them the offspring of Igno- 


rance. As to fables, 1 ſhall only cite 
the Hiſtory of the miraculous Image of 
Edefia, of which the Emperor Con- 


ſtantinus Porphyrogenitus hath given 
us ſo copious a relation. As to ſuper- 


ſtitions, the Byzantine Hiſtory fur- 
nithes us inſtances in every page. No 
Vor. V. H Emperor 
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Emperor aſcends the throne, or quits it, 
without preſages and predictions. There 
is always ſome Recluſe in an land, 
famous for the auſterity of his life, 
who promiſes the Empire to ſome great 
Officer, and then the new Emperor 
makes him Biſhop of a conſiderable See. 
But theſe pretended prophets were of- 
ten mere impoſtors. I now return to 


the Welt. 


Another effect of the government of 
Barbarians, was that the Biſhops and 
Clergy became hunters and fighters, as 
well as the Laity. Yet this change did 
not arrive very ſoon; for in the begin- 
ning, the Barbarians, though they re- 
ceived Chriſtianity, were not admitted 
into the Clerical Order. Beſides, their 
ignorance, their ferocity, and their 
natural levity and reſtleſs inconſtancy 
made them unfit to be truſted with the 
adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and 
the care of fouls. It was hardly before 
the ſeventh century that they entered 
into Orders, at leaſt as far as I can judge 


from the names of the Biſhops and Ec- 


cleſiaſtics, 
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cleſiaſtics, who till then were uſually 
Romans. And it is only ſince that time, 
that we find the Clergy forbidden by 
the Councils to wear arms, to hunt, 
and to keep hounds and hawks for their 
diverſion. Now the violent exerciſe of 
theſe ſports, the retinue and the ex- 
pence which they draw after them, 
agree not well with Clerical modeſty, 
ſtudy, prayer, attendance on the poor, 
inſtructing the people, and a regulated 
and mortified life. | 


The exerciſe of arms is {till more re- 
mote from it; and yet it became in 
ſome meaſure neceſſary to the Biſhops, 
becauſe of their Eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſi- 
ons: for about that time Fiefs were 
eſtabliſhed. Under the two firſt races 
of our French Kings, and pretty far in 


tue third, wars were not waged with 
regular troops enliſted and paid, but 


by the aſſiſtance of thoſe to whom 
Princes and Sovereign Lords had given 


lands under theſe tenures. Every one 
knew how many men, horſes, and arms 
he was to furniſh, and he was to head 


H 2 them, 
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them, when he was required, Now as 
Churches in thoſe times poſſeſſed ex- 
tenſive lands, the Biſhops were often 
engaged to ſerve the State, as well as 
the other Lords. The Biſhops, I fay; 
for all the Eccleſiaſtical goods of each 
Dioceſe were ſtill adminiſtered in com- 
mon under their authority; only the 
goods of Monaſteries were ſeparate. 
The portions aſſigned to cach Clerk, 
which we call Benefices, were not as 
yet diſtint; and what we now call 
Beneſices were either Fiefs given to "hp 
Laymen, or the U/usractius of fore Wi 
Church lands granted to a Clerk by 
way of recompence, or on other ac- 
counts, on condition that at his deceaſe 
it ſhould revert to the common ſtock. 


1 


The Biſhops had their vaſſals, obliged 
to do them ſervice on account of the 
Fiefs which they held under them: 
and when the Biſhop was ſummoned by ll 
the King, he was himſelf to march at 
the head of his troops. Charlemain, 
finding this right eſtabliſhed, conſented 
to remit it, at the requeit of the peo- 


ple, 
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ple, and excuſed his Prelates from ſerv- 
ing in perſon, provided they ſent their 
vaſſals. But this regulation was ill ob- 
ſerved, and we find, after bim as well 
as before him, Biſhops armed, fighting, 
killed or taken in battle. ; 


Independently of war, temporal Lord- 
ſhips became to the Biſhops a continual 
fource of avocations, Lords had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in ſtate affairs, tranſacted 
either in general aſſemblies, or in the 
private councils of Princes; and Biſhops, 
as being men of literature, were more 
ſerviceable there than Lay Lords. They 


WW were therefore obliged to be for ever 
ourneying; for neither the Court, nor 


the Prince, nor the Aſſemblies or Par— 
liaments, had any fixed place, Charle- 
main for inſtance was ſometimes on this 
Ide, ſometimes on that fide of the 


Rhine, then in Italy, then in Saxony, 


= now at Rome, end a few months after 


at Aix la Chapelle. He always had in 


his Retinue a great number of Biſhops, 
who were followed by their domeſtics 


aud vaſſals. What diſtraction! what 
H 3 loſs 
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loſs of time! what leiſure to viſit their 
Dioceſes, to preach, to ſtudy! The Par- 
liaments and general Aſſemblies were 
indeed Councils at the ſame time; but 
not thoſe ſorts of Councils which had 
been wiſely eſtabliſhed in each Pro- 
vince, for neighbouring Bithops to con- 
fer together. They were national Coun- 
cils of the whole Empire of the Franks, 
where were to be found together the 
Archbiſhops of Cologn, Tours, Nar- 


bonne, and Milan, and the Biſhops of 


Italy, Saxony, and Aquitain. The re- 
gulations made by ſuch Councils were 
3 the more uniform but the non- 
reſidence of the Prelates hindered them 
from being put in execution. Theſe 
Aſſemblies were deſignedly Parliaments, 
and occaſionally Councils, from the op- 
portunity offered by the meeting of ſo 
many Prelates. The principal objects 
therefore were temporal, and affairs of 
State; and the Biſhops could not avoid 
taking part in them, being called for 
that purpoſe, as other Lords. Hence 
ame the mixture of things temporal 
and 
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and ſpiritual, ſo pernicious to Religion. 
I have, as occaſion ſerved, produced the 
maxims of the Ancients concerning the 


* diſtinction of the two Powers, Eccle- 


ſiaſtical and Secular; amongſt the reſt, 
the Letter of Syneſius, and the famous 
words of Pope Gelaſius, ſo often inſiſted 
upon afterwards. You have ſeen that 
theſe celebrated Doctors were perſuaded 
that although before the coming of 
Chriſt theſe two powers had been ſome- 
times united, Almighty God, knowing 
human weakneſs, had ſince entirely ſe- 
parated them; and that as ſovereign 
Princes, tñᷣough appointed of God, have 
uo ſhare in the Prieſthood of the New 
Law; ſo Biſhops have received from 


Chriſt no power in things temporal. In 


this reſpect they are entirely ſubject to 
their Princes; as the Princes are equally 
ſubject to Biſhops in things ſpiritual. 
Theſe are the maxims of pious Anti- 


quity, which we ſee maintained in the 


eighth Century, in the ſecond Letter of 
Gregory III. to Leo Iſaurus. Pope Ni- 
colas I. addrefled them again in the fol- 
H 4 lowing 
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lowing century to the Emperor of 
Conſtantinople. Before the coming of 
Chriſt, ſays he, there were Kings who 
alſo were Prieſts, as Melchiſedeck. The 
Devil hath imitated this in the perſon 
of Pagan Emperors, who were Sove- 
reign Pontifs. But after the coming of 
him who is truly both King and High- 
prieſt, neither hath the Emperor at- 
ſumed the rights of the Pontif, nor the 
Pontif the rights of the Emperor. Jeſus 
Chriſt hath ſeparated theſe two powers, 
that Chriſtian Emperors might ſtand in 
need of the Pontifs for their ſpiritual 
concerns, and that the Pontifs might 
be aſſiſted by the Imperial laws for their 
temporal concerns. Thus ſpake Nico- 
las, who can by no means be charged 
with neglecting the rights of his See. 


But after Biſhops became Lords, and 
had a ſhare in the government of the 
State, they imagined that as Biſhops 
they poſſeſſed the rights which 0 
only had as Lords. They pretended to 
judge kings, not only 1 in their Peniten- 
tial Tribunals, but in their Councils; 
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and the Kings, little {killed in their own 
rights, ſubmitted to this uſage; as I have 
ſhewed in Charles le Chauve, and in 
Louis d'Outremer. The ceremony of 


Coronation, introduced after the middle 


of the Eighth Century, ſerved allo for 
a pretext; and the Biſhops, by crown- 
ing the King, ſeemed to give him the 
kingdom, by an authority derived to 
them from God. 


Even before this, I find a notable 
attempt on the Royal dignity, which I 


account to have been the firſt. It was 
the depoſing of Vamba, King of the 


Viſigoths in Spain, in the twelfth Coun- 
cil of Toledo, in the year 681, under 
the pretence that he had been con- 
demned to do penance, and to put on 


the Monaſtic habit, though without his 


own knowledge, a diſtemper having at 
that time deprived him of his ſenſes. 
The ſecond famous example is the pe- 
nance of Louis the Debonaire, after 


which the Biſhops, wha had impoſed 


it upon him, pretended that it was not 


lawful for him to reſume the royal dig- 


nity. 
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conſequences from the penitence of 
Theodoſius. Shall we ſay that this il- 


luſtrious Saint wanted courage to en- 


force the authority of the Church? or 


that he was leſs enlightened than the 
Gothic Prelates of the ſeventh, or the 
French Prelates of the ninth Century ? 


Count Bonifacius, Governor of Afric, 
diſtreſſed by the enemies that he had at 
Court, took up arms for his own ſecu- 
rity, and conſulted his friend St. Au- 
guſtin. This holy Doctor gave him 
ſalutary advice for the regulation of his 


morals, and for the right exerciſe of his 


power: but as to the war that he had 
undertaken, he plainly declares that he 
had no counſel to give him on that 
point, and would not medale with 1t. 
He knew how far his oven duty extended, 


and would not go a ſtep beyond it. Our 
French Prelates, much bolder than he, 
declared themſelves againſt Louis the 


Debonaire, in favour of his children, 
and excited them to a civil war which 


ruined the French Empire, Specious 
pretext5 
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pretexts were not wanting; Louis was 
a weak Prince governed by his ſecond 
wife ; and the Empire was all in con- 
fuſion. But they ſhould have foreſeen 
the fatal conſequences, and not have 
preſumed to ſubject a Sovereign Prince 
to do penance, like a little Monk. 


The Popes, having reaſon to believe 
that they had as much of this authority 
as the Biſhops, and more, ſoon under- 
took to regulate the difterences amongſt 
Sovereigns, not by way of mediation 
and interceſſion, but by authority; 
which in reality was to diſpoſe of 
crowns. Thus Adrian II. forbad Charles 
le Chauve to ſeize on the kingdom of 
his nephew Lotharius, and was highly 
offended when Charles took poſſeſſion 
of it, notwithſtanding his injunctions. 
But you have ſeen with what vigour 
Hincmar anſwered the reproaches of the 
Pope, telling him, in the name of the 
French Lords, that the kingdoms of 
this world are acquired by wars and 
victories, and not by Papal and Prela- 
tical Excommunications: and after- 

wards; 
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wards; Defire the Pope, ſays he, to 


conſider that he cannot at the ſame- 


time be a King and a Biſhop, and that 
his predeceſſors governed the Church 
and not the State. And again; It be- 
longs not to a Biſhop to excommuni- 


cate, in order to give or to take away 


temporal dominions; and the Pope ſhall 
never perſuade us that we cannot enter 


into the kingdom of heaven, unleſs by 


receiving the King whom he thinks fit 
to give us here upon earth. 


Such were the great inconveniencies 


of this pretended alliance of Epiſcopacy 


and temporal dominion. In theſe darker 
ages it was thought that to be Biſhop 
and Lord was better than to be only a' 
Biſhop : but it was not conſidered how 
much the Lord hurts the Biſhap, as 
we {till {ce too plainly in Germany and 
Poland. In this caſe the axiom of old 


Hetiod is a good one, that Half is better 
than the whole, But why ſhould we 


eite Hefiod, when we have the autho- 
rity of Chriſt himfelf, who teaches us 
"42 that 


"7 BS. 
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that Virtue all alone is more excellent 
than Virtue with riches? | 


In this confuſed ſtate of the two 
Powers, the Seculars made encroach- 
ments alſo on their fide. Often the 
Lords, without the concurrence of 
the Biſhops, appointed Prieſts to the 
Churches ſituated in their territories, 
and our Kings of the firſt race pretended 
to diſpoſe of Biſhopricks, although at 
the ſame time, in the Councils held 
with their permiſſion, the liberty of 
Elections was always recommended, 
and the ſhew of it always obſerved. 
The learned Florus, Deacon of the 
Church of Lions, remarks very juſtly 
that under the Chriſtian Emperors of 
Rome, neither the Emperors nor the 
Magiſtrates uſually meddled with the 
election of Biſhops, or the ordination of 
Prieſts, For the Biſhops then-had no 
temporal power, as they never had at 
any time in the Greek Empire. But in 
the kingdoms formed out of the diſſo- 


llution of the Weſtern Empire, the Bi- 


ſnops were ſo powerful, that it was the 
5 intereſt 
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intereſt of Sovereigns to be ſecure of 


them; and therefore, even in the moſt 


Canonical Elections, the conſent of the 
Prince was neceſſary. In this matter 
we mult not pretend to eſtabliſh rights 
upon facts often irregular, but. upon 
Canons, Laws, and authentic Acts. 


What we have ſaid of Biſhops is 
proportionably to be underſtood of Ab- 


bots. Though they were Monks, they 


became Lords, on account of the lands 
belonging to their Monaſteries; they 
had vaſſals, and forces which they led 
out to war; they were often at Court, 
and were ſummoned to Councils of 
Princes, and to Parliaments. We may 
judge, from this diſſipated life, how 
difficult it was for them to obſerve the 
rules of their Order, aud not only for 
them, but for their Monks, ſome of 
whom they always had in their retinue. 
What a relaxation of diſcipline muſt 
have been cauſed by their abſence, and 
what diſtractions, at their return, in 
their Monaſteries! Theſe Lords-Abbots 
wanting large revenues to defray their 

, voyages. 
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voyages, and their other expences, made 
uſe of their credit at Court to oligain 
many Abbeys, and held them all with- 


out ſcruple. | 


The abuſe went ſtill farther. Mo- 
naſteries were given to Biſhops and to 
Clerks, although, not being Monks, 
they were incapable of being Abbots : 
for Commendams were not introduced 
till the later ages. Then Kings pro- 
ceeded to give Abbeys to mere Laics, 
or to take them for themſelves; and 
this abuſe was common from the eighth 
to the tenth century. The Lords, with- 
out any other formality than the per- 
miſſion of the Prince, went and lodged 
in Monaſteries, with waves, children, 
vaſſals, domeſtics, hounds and horſes, 
devouring the moſt part of the reve- 
nues, and leaving a ſmall pittance to a 
few Monks, who were permitted to 
dwell there, for faſhion's ſake, and who 


became more and more relaxed in their 
behaviour, | 


The fame abuſe reigned in the Eaſt; 
but the origin of it was more Canonical. 
2 'Fhe 
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The Iconoclaits, ſworn foes to the Mo- 


naſtic profeſſion, had ruined the greateſt 


part of the Monaſteries. To re-eſtablith 
them, the Emperors and Patriarchs of 
Conſtantinople appointed the Biſhops or 
the powerful Laymen to take care of 
them, to preſerve the revenues, to re- 
cover the alienated lands, to repair the 
decayed buildings, and to recall the ſcat- 
tered Monks. Theſe Adminiſtrators 
were called Qariſticarii: but from cha- 
ritable Protectors they ſoon became ſel- 
fiſh Tyrants, who treated the Monks 
like {laves, ſeized upon almoſt all the 


revenues for themſelves, and transferred 


or ſold to others the rights which they 
unjuſtly claimed in the Monaſteries. 


Such are the effects of the wealth of 
Churches and of Religious Houſes. In 


all times it hath been a temptation to 


excite the ambition of the Clergy, and 
the avarice of the Laity, eſpecially 
when the former do not by their beha- 


viour attract the love and reſpect of tlie 


Public, when they appear to be rather 


a burden than a bleſhng to the people, 
| aud 
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and when they apply their revenues to. 
no good purpoſes. Needful it is that 
there ſhould be funds for the ſupport of 
Chriſtian ſocieties, as of other ſocieties, , 
for the fubſiſtence of the Clergy oceu- 
pied in ſerving them, for the conſtruc- 
tion and reparation of the buildings, 
for the purchaſe of proper ornaments, 
and above all, for the relief of the poor. 
In the earlieſt ages, and under Pagan 


4 


* 
A 
1 


Emperors, the Church poſſeſſed Im- 


moveables, beſides the voluntary con- 
tributions which were her firſt fund. 
But it had been well if the Biſhops had 
always accounted temporal poſſeſſions 
as a mere encumbrance, as did St. 
Chryſoſtom, and had been as reſerved in 
acquiring new ones, as was St. Au- 
ellin n bn fs ©” JP! 


| 3 * C 
Our Biſhops of the ninth century 


Voere not fo. difinterefted; as we learn 
from the complaints made againſt them 
in the time of Charlemain, that they 


perſuaded ſilly people to renounce the 


Vorld, that the Church might get their 
eſtates, to the prejudice of their tawful 
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heirs. Even without employing wicked 
means, I find ſome Biſhops, allowed tg 

be holy men, who were tog ſedulous, 
in my opinion, about augmenting the 
revenues. The Life of St. Meinyerc of 
Paderborn, under the Emperor St. 
Henry, is chiefly filled with an enume- 


ration of the lands which he acquireg 
for his Church. 


The treaſures of the Chucches; 1 
mean plate, ſhrines, and other precious 
ornaments, were ſo many baits which 
attracted the Infidels to pillage, as the 
Normans in Fi rance, and the Saracens 
in Italy; the lands and ſeignories ex- 
cited the cupidity of wicked Chriſtians 
either to ſeize upon. them by open force, 
after the ſinking of the Royal authority, 
or to uſurp them under the pretence of 
ſerving the Church. Hence alſo came 
intrigues and Simoniacal contracts, as 
the only vocation to Eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities. But here let us not be ſcanda- 
lized at the enormities practiſed during 
the tenth century, particularly at Rome. 


The Son of God, when he promiſed ta | 
fil | " 
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Aſſiſt his Church to the end of the 
world, did not; promiſe to exclude 
= wicked members from it. On the con- 

mo trary, he foretold that there ſhould be 
W always a mixture of ſuch perſons, till 
the final ſeparation. He hath not pro- 


i. miſed holineſs to all the Miniſters and 


| Paſtors of his Church, not even to the 


7 Head: he hath only promiſed ſuper- 
natural powers to all thoſe who ſhould 


enter into the holy miniſtry according 


5 : | to the forms which himſelf hath pre- 


ſcribed. Thus as in all times bad men 


have been found, who without a ſincere 


converſion, and other neceſſary diſpoſi- 
tions, have received baptiſm and the 
euchariſt; there have been alſo, who 
= without a cal having received Ordina- 
tion and impoſition of hands, became 
Prieſts and Biſhops, though to their 
oon deſtruction, and often to that of 
== tbctr flock. In a word, God hath not 
engaged to put a ſtop in a miraculous 


= ay to ſacrilege, any more than to other 
Ws crimes. Therefore we muſt not ſcruple, 


'o acknowledge as lawful Popes a Ser- 
12 ___ gius 


* 
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gius III. or a John X. or others whoſe il 
{candalous life was a diſgrace to the 4 
holy See, if they were ordained, accord. 
ing to form, by Biſhops, But it muſt 
be owned that it would have been more 
advantageous to the Church to have 
been always in a ſtate of poverty, than 
to have been expoſed to ſuch ſcandals. 


| Theſe enormities were alſo partly 
owing to ignorance, when it had taken 
deep root. After the ſinking of litera- 
ture, good manners and the practice of 
Chriſtian virtues ſubſiſted till for a 
time, by the influence of example and 
education. So they lived at Rome, un- 
der Pope Agatho, towards the conclu- 
ſion of the ſeventh century. But igno- 
rance daily increaſing, a neglect enſued 
of thoſe religious practices, the grounds 
and reaſons of which were no longer 
known, and corruption came to that 


height in which you have ſeen it to- 
wards the end of the ninth century, 


. . . 1 
after Nicolas I. and Adrian II; inſo- x 
much that, to raiſe up again the Roman 


Church, it was needtul, in the middle g ; 
0 
% £ F 
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of the eleventh century, to call in from 
Germany men of more erudition, as 


Gregory X. and Leo IX. Ignorance 


W moſt aſſuredly is good for nothing; and 
== 1 know not what is meant by a pre- 
W tended fimplicity tending to promote 


good morals. This I know, that in the 
darkeſt times, and amongſt the moſt 
ignorant nations, we find the moſt abo- 
minable vices triumphant. I have given 
ſome proofs of this on proper occaſions, 
I did not think it right to produce them 
all, and I dare not ſpecify them more 
preciſely. There 1s a root of concu- 


piſcence in all men, which brings forth 
its wretched effects, unleſs it be checked 
by Reaſon aſſiſted with Grace. 


There is a kind of crime, of which 
in theſe ages we find examples only in 
the Eaſt ; namely, Impiety, or an open 
contempt of all religion. You have ſeen, 
and doubtleſs with horror, the ſacrile- 
gious ſports of the young Emperor 
Michael, fon of Theodora, who went 
about the ſtreets of Conſtantinople with 
bis comrades in debauchery, clothed in 
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religious habits, mimicking the proceſ- 
fions and other Ceremonies of the 
Church, and even the holy Eucharift, 
Photius the Patriarch faw all this and 
bare with it; for which he was re- 
proached in the Eighth Council ; which 
ſhews that he was even more profane 
than the Emperor. For this Prince 
was a young mad fool, often drunh, 
and always a flave to his paſſions: but 
Photius acted calmly, and with deep 


conſideration, was the greateſt genius, | 


and the moſt learned man of the age. 
He was a complete hypocrite,- talking 
like a faint, and acting like a knave. 


He ſeems to have been the author of 


another ſort of impiety, of having car- 
ried flattery to ſuch an exceſs as even to 
canonize Princes who-had done nothing 
to deſerve it, todedicate Churches, and 
to appoint Feſtival-days to their ho- 
nour; as he did to Conſtantine, eldeſt 
ſon of Baſilius Macedo, to comfoit 
that Emperor for the loſs of his child; 
thus imitating the authors of Pagan 
Idolatry. Conſtantius Monomachus 
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wanted to do as much for Zoe, to 
whom he owed tlie Empire. 


The three vices which i in thoſe un- 
ha ppy times did the moſt miſchief in 
the Weſtern world, were the incon- 
tinence of the Clergy, the pillages and 
violences of the Laity, and the Simony 
bf both; all three the genuine effects 
bf igiiorance. The Clerks had forgot- 
ten the dignity of their profeſſion, and 
the weighty reaſons for this diſcipline 
of continence. They knew not that 
from the beginning of Chriſtianity this 
Angelic virttie was its glory, and was 
held forth to the Pagans as one of the 
moſt ſtriking proofs of its excellence. 
As then the Church always had a great 
number of perſon's of both fexes who 
conſecrated themſelves to God by a 
perfect continence, nothing was more 
reaſonable than to chuſe its principal 
miniſters out of this purer part of the 
flock. The Church was therefore the 
hetter ſerved by men who, diſengaged 
from domeſtic and family cares, were 
Tot divided between different objects, 

F 4 and 
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and only thought, as St. Paul ſays, to 
pleaſe God; applying themſelves en- 
tirely to pray, to ſtudy, to inſtruct, 
and to perform works of charity. Ac- 
cordingly, you have ſeen that this holy 
diſcipline of the ſuperior Clerks was 
always obſerved in the Church, though 
with more or leſs exactneſs, according 
to times and places, 


But our ignorant Eccleſiaſtics of the 
ninth and tenth centuries accounted this 
law to be an inſupportable yoke. Their 
functions were almoſt reduced to fing- 
ing Pſalms which they underſtood not, 
and to practiſing external ceremonies, 
Living in other reſpects like other peo- 
ple, they eaſily perſuaded themſelves 
that like them alſo they ought to have 
wives; and the multitude of bad exam- 
ples induced them to look upon celibacy 
as impoſſible, and conſequently upon 
the law that impoſed it, as an inſup- 
portable tyranny. The Greeks were 
the firſt, who at the end of the ſe- 
venth century ſhook oft this ſalutary 

yoke, 
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yoke; by a Canon of the Council in 
Trullo, which permitted the Prieſts to 

retain their wives; and by way of pre- 
text, they pleaded a Canon of Carthage 
wrongly underſtood, and the ſcandals 
which were now too frequent amongſt 
the Latins. But the firſt formal exam- 
ple in the Weſt, is that of the Curate 
in the Dioceſe of Chaalons, who mar- 
ried publickly, and at whom all good 
men were offended, as they would' be 


this day. Such was the Dorrar 4 at this 
innovation. 


7 


The pillages and outrages were re- 
liques of the barbarity of the Northern 
nations. I have ſhewed their origin in 
the weak government of Louis the 
Debonaire, and their progteſs under 
his ſucceſſors. Strange it is that Chriſ- 
tians ſhould have been ignorant, to 
ſuch a degree, of the very elements of 
Religion and Policy, as to think it law- 
ful to right themſelves, and to take up 
arms againſt their own countrymen, 
Kew as againſt foreigners. The foun- 
dation of civil ſociety is to give up pri- 


vate 
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vate revenge, to ſubmit to the laws; 
and to judges as the executors of the 
laws; and the very eſſence of Chriſtiani- 
ty is charity, which obligeth not only 
to do do no harm to our neighbour, but 
to do him all the good that we can. 
What ſort of Chriſtians then were theſe? 
Chriſtians ever ready to revenge them- 
felves upon their brethren by murders 
and devaſtations, - and whoſe juſtice lay 
in the point of their ſword ! 


You have feen the uſeleſs complaints 
and remonſtrances againſt theſe flagrant 
diſorders, which were made in the 
Aſſemblies of Biſhops and Lords: and 
theſe were another proof of the igno- 
rance of the times; for a man muſt 
have been ſimple indeed, to imagine 
that a enforced by citations 
of Scripture and of the Fathers could 


wreſt the ſword out of the hands of 


Ruffians accuſtomed to blood and plun- 
der. The remedy ſhould have been 
to eſtabliſh a new ſet of Laws, like 
thoſe of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 


mans, and other poliſhed and diſciplined 
nations. 


% 
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nations. But where could Legiſlators 
be found at that time, wiſe enough to 
draw up ſuch Inſtitutions, and eloquent 
enough to perſuade the obſervance of 
them? In the mean time, the Diſci- 
pline of the Church was expiring, and 
its morals corrupted more and more. 
The Nobles, poſted each in his own 
caſtle, came no more to the Churches, 
to receive the inſtruction of the Biſhops. 
They aſſiſted at the Service performed 
in ſome neighbouring Monaſtery, or 
had it performed by their own Chap- 
lains, or by the Curates of their vaflals 3 
and even theſe Eecleſiaſtics they put in 
and put out, as they thought fit. Often 
they appropriated to themſelves the 
tithes and revenues of the Churches. 
The Biſhops could not correct thoſe 
Prieſts, protected by their Lords, much 
leſs the Lords themſelves, nor viſit their 
Dioceſes, nor aſſemble together to hold 
Councils; and ſometimes. they were 
under a neceſſity to take arms, and to 


defend the Church lands 1 the 
Nobles. 


7 F ac- 
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I account Simony alſo as the reſult 
of ignorance. A man enlightened, 
and perſuaded of the Truth of the 
Chriſtian religion, will never think to 
uſe it as a trade to get money. He 
will know that it 1s of a ſublimer na- 
ture, and that it propoſeth bleſſings of 
a different kind. Simon himſelf offer- 
ed money to St. Peter, becauſe he 
knew nothing concerning the heavenly 
doctrines, and only wanted to receive 
a power of communicating miraculous 


gifts to others, that he might thereby 


obtain reſpe& and riches. The more 
ſenſual and ignorant men are, the more 
they are affected with things temporal, 


and diſpoſed to account them the chief 


good. Things ſpiritual and inviſible 
ſeem to ſuch perſons mere fictions; 
they deride them, and think nothing 


to be ſolid which they cannot graſp 


with their hands. Accordingly, I ſee 
no age when Simony reigned in ſo 
barefaced a manner as in the tenth 
and the eleventh century. The Prin- 


ces, who for a long time had made 
them- 


« 
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themſelves maſters of elections, ſold 
Biſhopricks and Abbeys to the beſt 
bidders; and the Biſhops reimburſed 
themſelves by degrees of what they 
had expended in the lump, ordaining 
Prieſts for money, and requiring fees 
for conſecrating Churches, and for 
other functions of their miniſtty. See 
the diſcourſe of Sylveſter II. to the 
Prelates on this ſubject. To men who 
have no religious feelings it ſeems an 
extraordinary exploit, a kind of creating 
power, a turning of nothing into ſome- 
thing, to amaſs riches by only ſpeaking 
a few words, and performing a few ce- 
remonies. They think themſelves much 
more ſubtle than they who do ſuch 
things gratis. | 


Now Simony hath been in all times 
the bane of Chriſtian diſcipline and of 
Chriſtian morals; for the firſt ſtep to- 
wards piety and virtue is the contempt 
of riches, and a renunciation,. at leaſt 
in the diſpoſition of the heart, even to 
the goods which we poſſeſs. But who 
{hall teach this ſublime morality ; when 
| they 
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they who ought to be the inſtructors 
of others feel and know nothing at all 
of it; when the ſalt of the earth is it- 
ſelf corrupted? Who on the contrary 
doth not make haſte to be rich, when 
he ſees plainly that neither learning nor 
virtue raiſes men to the higher ſtations 
of the Church, but only money and 
favour? Thus, by an unhappy cireula- 
tion, Ignorance and Corruption of heart 
produce Simony, and Simony nouri- 
ſheth Ignorance, and a ern rr of 
Virtue. 


It was alſo theſe three diſorders, Si- 
mony, the lawleſs violence of the 
Nobles, and the incontinence of the 
Clergy, which the holy men of the 
eleventh Century principally attacked 
with the moſt zeal. But an ignorance 
of the ancient diſcipline cauſed a miſ- 
rake in the application of the remedies. 
They were of two ſorts; Penances for 
the obedient, and Cenſures for the re- 
fractory. The Canonical Penances 
were ſtill in vigour at the end of the 


eleventh century; I have produced ex- 


amples 
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amples of this; and Chriſtians were ſo 
far from complaining of their ſeverity, 


that complaints were made of certain 
new unauthorized Canons which had 


conſiderably weakened them. But it 


was imagined; I know not on what 
grounds, that each repeated ſin of the 
ſame kind required its own penance, 
and that if a murder, for example, was 
to be expiated by a penance of ten 
years, ten murders required a penance 
of an hundred years; which made the 
penances impoſſible, and the Canons 
ridiculous. The ancient Chriſtians did 
not underſtand the thing in that manner. 
I believe indeed that a repetition of ſins 
of the ſame kind added to the rigour of 
the penance, which yet was always ſub- 
mitted to the diſcretion of the Biſho 

But after all, it was meaſured in pro- 
portion to human life, and a penance 


till death was only required for the 
moſt enormous crimes. 


When penances by being multiplied 
were made impracticable, they were 
obliged to have recourſe to compenſa- 


tions 
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tions or commmutations, as we find in 


the Decree of Burchard, and in the 
works of Petrus Damianus. Theſe were 
Pſalms repeated, genuflectioris, ſcourg- 


ing, almſgiving, pilgrimages, all of 


them actions which may be performed 


without a converſion of mind. He 
therefore who by repeating of Pſalms, 
or ſcourging himſelf, redeemed in a 
few days the penance of many years, 
did not receive the beneſit which a 
proper penance would have produced, 
namely ſentiments of compunction ex- 
cited and fortified by long and frequent 
reflections, and the extirpation of evil 
habits by keeping for a long time out 
of the way of temptations, and by prac- 
tiſing for as long a time the contrary 
virtues. Genuflections and vocal prayers 
would not produce this change; and 
much leſs penances performed by ano- 
ther perſon ; and the diſcipline which 
ſome religious Monk endured in behalf 
of a {ſinner was not an healing, penance 
to the ſinner. For fin is not like a pe- 
cuniary debt which another may pay 

A for 
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tor the debtor in the ſame ſpecies of mo- 
W ney, or in an equivalent, and ſo get him 
# diſcharged: it is a perfonal diſeaſe, of 
which the man himſelf muſt be cu- 
red; and accordingly, an Engliſh Na- 
tional * Council condemned theſe pe- 
nances performed by proxy, and gave 
this remarkable reaſon, that by ſuch 
methods the Rich might be ſaved more 
caſily than the Poor, contrary to the 
expreſs words of the Goſpel. 


Forced penances were another abuſe, 
& 1 find ſuch in Spain, even in the ſeventh 
century. Afﬀerwards the Biſhops meet- 
ing with many offenders who would 
not ſubmit to penance, complained of 
them in Parhaments, and requeſted the 
Princes to compel them by the ſecular 
arm. This was a groſs ignorance of 
the nature of repentance, which con- 
bs in pious ſorrow and converſion ot 
1 heart. This was changing the ſtate of 

© 3 finner, who to prevent the effects of 
divine Juſtice voluntarily condemns and 
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afflicts himſelf, into the ſtate of a ma- 
lefactor whom human juſtice puniſheth 
againſt his inclination, 


Amongſt the forced penances I ac. 
count the prohibitions of eating fleſh, 


wearing linen, going on horſeback, and 


the like, 1mpoſed by the Biſhops upon 


unrepenting offenders. If theſe ſinners YG 
complied with ſuch commands, I mar. 
vel at their docility: if they did not 
comply, I marvel at the ſimplicity of 


the Prelates. | 
The other remedy for the diſorderly 4 J 
practices of the tenth century was ex- 


communication, and Eccleſiaſtical Cen. 
ſures. The remedy was good in itſelf, 


but by ill management and miſapplica- 
tion it became unprofitable. Cenſures 
arc puniſhments to thoſe only who 


ſtand in awe of them : for to what pur- 


poſe were it to forbid a Jew or a Maho- We 
metan to come to Church, and to 
* 


receive the Sacraments? When there- 


fore a Chriſtian is wicked enough to 
deſpiſe the cenſures, and powerful Wl 
enoug Wl 
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enough to deſpiſe them with impunity, 
they ſerve rather to irritate than to 
amend him; being founded on faith 
and reverence for the authority of the 
Church. It is not fo of temporal pu- 
niſhments ; every man naturally dread- 
ing the loſs of goods, of liberty, and of 
life. | 

It is on theſe principles that the An- 
cients had ſo wiſely regulated the uſe 
of ſpiritual corrections. Never was the 


7 | diſcipline ſo ſtrict as in the times of 
WE diſtreſs and perſecution. As they who 


then received Chriſtianity, entered into 
the Church ſincerely, and after a long 
trial, they were tractable and teachable, 


and ſubmiſſive to their ſuperiors. If 
any of them would not be obedient, he 


was at full liberty to depart, and return 


co Paganiſm, without being reſtrained 


from apoſtaſy by worldly motives; and 


the Church got rid of him. But even 
in thoſe times, they avoided by all 
means, as far as it was poſſible, to 
come to ſuch extremities, and the 


Church tolerated even bad Paſtors, ra- 
K 2 ther 
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ther than to run the riſque of breaking 


the bond of Unity. 


But, when Chriſtians were become 
more numerous, the Church grew ſtill 
more re{erved in exerting all her autho- 
rity ; and St. Auguſtin informs us, not 
as a new diſciphne, but as the old tra- 
dition, that ſhe tolerated the fins of the 
multitude, and employed her correc- 
tions only againſt individuals. When a 
bad perſon finds himſelf as it were 


alone, amongſt a great number of thoſe 


who are obedient and regular, it 1s pro- 
bable that he will ſubmit, or that all 
will rife up againſt him: but, ſays he, 
when the ſinner 15 powerful enough to 
draw the Many after him, or when it 
is the multitude that is guilty, nothing 


remains but to mourn before God, and 


to uſe general exhortations, ſeizing on 
the occaſions when the people are belt 
diſpoſed to humiliation, as 1n public 


 calamitics. 


Following theſe wife maxims, Pope 


Julius undertook the defence of St. 


Athanaſius, who was perſecuted, and 3 & 
wrote 
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W wrote letters in his favour ; and Pope 


Innocent did the ſame in behalf of St. 
Chryſoſtom: but they took care to re- 
frain from either depoſing or excommu- 
nicating the Biſhops who had unjuſtly 
condemned theſe holy Prelates, well 


W knowing that they would not have 
been obeyed, and would only have ex- 


W poſed their own authority to contempt. 
Much more did they think it neceſſary 
co abſtain from excommunicating Em- 
perors, though heretics and perſecutors 
of the Church, ſuch as Conſtantius 
and Valens. On the contrary, St. 


= Baſil received at the altar the oblations 


of the latter. For it was clearly diſ- 
cerned that a different conduct would 
= have only irritated them more. It is 
true that St. Ambroſe forbad Theodo- 
ſius to come into the Church, becauſe 
he well knew the pious diſpoſitions of 
that Prince, and judged that by ſuch 
rigour he ſhould bring him to a ſaluta- 
ry repentance. 


But I cannot conceive what Pope 


Nicolas I. could pretend to obtain by the 


s _— 
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haughty and harſh letters which he 
wrote to the Emperor Michael, the 
protector of Photius, and above all, by 
his threats that he would publickly 
burn the Emperor's letter at a Rome. 
Did he not know that Michael was a 
frantic impious youth? To what pur- 
poſe were his cenſures denounced a- 
gainſt Photius, of whoſe audaciouſneſs MY 
and power he could. not be ignorant? 
Even at that time, towards the middle 
of the ninth century, they had forgot- 
ten the diſcretion and caution of wiſer 
Antiquity ; as if they had nothing to 
| do but to bluſter and talk big, without 
1 regarding the conſequences. The or- 
7 dinary forms of Excommunication be- 
| ing enfeebled and worn out, as it were, 
by too frequent uſe, new ones were 
added, to make the thing more terri- 
ble; and they employed the names of 
 Korah, Dathan, Abiram, and Judas 
Itcariot, with all the maledictions in 
the hundred and ninth Pſalm, accom- 
panied with the putting out of candles, 


and the ringing of bells. Methinks 1 
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ſee a feeble old man, who, finding him- 
ſelf deſpiſed by his children, and not 
able to get out. of his bed, to chaſtize 
them, as formerly, flings at them every 
thing that he finds under his hand, to 
ſatisfy his impotent anger, and, raiſing 
his voice, loads them with all the im- 
precations that he can deviſe, - But in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, they 
departed more and more from the mo- 
deration of earlier times, The Biſhops 
conſidered not the effects of their cen- 
ſures, but only their own power, and 
the utmoſt rigour of their rights; as if 
by a fatal neceſſity they had been obli- 
ged to pronounce Canonical pains and 
penalties againſt all thoſe who had de- 
ſerved them. They ſaw not that ſuch 
ſpiritual thunder-claps affect not thoſe 
who fear them not; that this, inſtead 
of correcting, only hardens them, and 
provokes them to commit new crimes; 
that cenſures, inſtead of being profita- 
ble, become pernicious to the Church, 
drawing on the greateſt of all evils, 
which 1s ſchiſm, and depriving her of 
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haughty and harſh letters which he 
wrote to the Emperor Michael, the 
protector of Photius, and above all, by 
his threats that he would publickly 
burn the Emperor's letter at a Rome. 
Did he not know that Michael was a 
frantic impious youth? To what pur- 
poſe were his cenſures denounced a. 
gainſt Photius, of whoſe audaciouſneſs 
and power he could. not be ignorant? 
Even at that time, towards the middle 
of the ninth century, they had forgot- 


ten the diſcretion and caution of wiſer il 


Antiquity ; as if they had nothing to 
do but to bluſter and talk big, without 
regarding the conſequences. The or- 


dinary forms of Excommunication be- 
ing enfeebled and worn out, as it were, 
by too frequent uſe, new ones were 


added, to make the thing more terri- 
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ble; and they employed the names of 
Korah, Dathan, Abiram, and Judas 


Itcariot, with all the maledictions in 


the hundred and ninth Pſalm, accom- 


panied with the putting out of candles, WW 


and the ringing of bells. Methinks | 
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= {ec a feeble old man, who, finding him- 
ſeif deſpiſed by his children, and not 
able to get out. of his bed, to chaſtize 
them, as formerly, flings at them every 
thing that he finds under his hand, to 
ſatisfy his impotent anger, and, raiſing 
his voice, loads them with all the im- 
precations that he can deviſe, But in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, they 
= departed more and more from the mo- 
ccration of earlier times. The Biſhops 
conſidered not the effects of their cen- 
ſures, but only their own power, and 
the utmoſt rigour of their rights; as if 
by a fatal neceſſity they had been obli- 
ged to pronounce Canonical pains and 
RE pcnaltics againſt all thoſe who had de- 

ſerved them. They ſaw not that ſuch 
WS {piritual thunder-claps affect not thoſe 
= who fear them not; that this, inſtead 
of correcting, only hardens them, and 
provokes them to commit new crimes; 
hat cenſures, inſtead of being profita- 
ble, become pernicious to the Church, 
2 drawing on the greateſt of all evils, 
AF which is ſchiſm, and depriving her of 
1 K 4 , Her 
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her ſpiritual weapons by thus laviſhing 
them away; in a word, that to cut off 
all ſinners from the Church, is to ac 
like a Prince, who, finding moſt of his 
ſubjects to be guilty, ſhould put them 
all to the ſword, and run the riſque of 
depopulating his own dominions. We 
ſee too plainly in the enſuing times the 


effects of this behaviour. 


The Popes, it muſt be confeſſed, 
followed the prejudices of their own 
times, and carried farther than others 
the exerciſe of cenſures, becauſe of the 
authority of their See, great in itſelf, and 
extended beyond its ancient bounds by 
the falſe Decretals. The moſt eminent 
Popes, and the moſt zealous to res eſta- 


bliſh the diſcipline of the Church and 


the honour of the holy See, after the 
diſorders of the tenth century, departed 
more and more from the ancient mode- 
ration, of which they were 1gnorant, 


« 35 


or which they judged not ſuitable to "0 
their own times; and at laſt Gregory 
VII. augmented the rigour of cenſures 1 \ 
beyond any my that had been practiſed al 

before. : 1 
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before. This Pope, naturally bold and 
daring, and bred up in a ſtrict Mona- 
ſtic diſcipline, had an ardent zeal to 
purge the Church of all the vices with 
which he ſaw it infected, particularly 
of the Simony and incontinence of the 
Clergy. But in an age of darkneſs he 
had not all the knowledge that was re- 
quiſite to regulate his zeal; and taking 
falſe appearances for ſolid truths, he 
without heſitation deduced from them 
the moſt dangerous conſequences. His 
grand principle was, that a ſuperior is 
obliged to puniſh all the crimes that 
come to his cognizance, under the pe- 
nalty of being himſelf an accomplice by 
his forbearance; and in. his letters he 
is ever repeating the words of the Pro- 
phet; Curſed 1s he who doeth the work 
of the Lord deceitfully ; and curſed is 
he who keepeth back his ſword from 
blood : that 1s, who doth not execute 
the commands of God in puniſhing 

God's enemies. On this foundation, 
when a Biſhop was accuſed to him, as 
guilty of Simony, or of ſome other 

. | crime, 
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crime, he immediately cited him to 
Rome. If he failed of appearing, for 


the firſt time, he ſuſpended him; if for 


a ſecond time, he excommunicated him; 
1f he perſiſted contumacious, he depoſed 
him, forbad his Clergy and his flock to 
obey him under pain of excommunica- 
tion, commanded them to chuſe ano- 
ther, and 1f they failed to do it, ap- 
pointed another himſelf, Thus he pro- 
ceeded againſt Guibert Archbiſhop of 
Ravenna, who paid him in kind, and 
cauſed himſelf to be elected Pope by 
King Henry. I am terrified when I ſee 
in the Letters of Gregory cenſures 
poured out ſo profuſely all around 


him, and ſuch a multitude of Biſhops 


depoſe] every where, in Lombardy, in 
Germany, in France. 


The worſt of all was that he would 
needs enforce his ſpiritual with tempo- 
ral puniſhments, which were no part of 
his office, Others had tried this, and 
I have obſerved to you how the Biſhops 
had implored the aid of the ſecular 
arm, to compel ſinners to penance, and 

how 
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how the Popes, above two hundred 
years before, had begun their attempts 
to regulate by their own authority the 
rights of crowns. Gregory VI. fol- 
lowed thoſe new maxims, and puſhed 
them much farther, openly pretending 
that as Pope he had a right to depoſe 
all Sovereigns who rebelled againſt the 
Church. Theſe pretenſions he grounded 
principally upon the power of excom- 
municating. Excommunicated perſons 
are to be ſhunned, no commerce 1s to 
held with them, and it is not lawful 
to ſpeak to them, or even to bid them, 
God ſpeed, as ſays the Apoſtle. There- 
fore an excommunicated Prince 1s to be 
abandoned by all the world, none muſt 
obey him, receive his orders, or even 
approach him. He ſtands excluded from 
all ſociety with all Chriſtians. It is true 
that Gregory never made any deciſion 
upon this point: the providence of God 
did not permit it. He never pronounced 
in form, in any Council, or by any De- 
cretal, that the Pope hath authority to 
depoſe Kings. But he took it for granted, 

3 
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as he did many other maxims equally 


groundleſs, and began by acts and deeds. 


Acknowledged it muſt be that theſe 
maxims being generally received, the 
defenders of Henry took refuge in af- 
firming that a ſovereign Prince could 
not lawfully be excommunicated, But 
it was eaſy for Gregory to ſhew that 
the powers of binding and looſing were 
given to the Apoſtles i in general terms, 
without exception of perſons, and there- 
fore comprehended Kings as well as 
other Chriſtians. The miſchief was 
that he carried his inferences beyond 
all bounds, contending that the Church 
having a right to judge of things ſpiri- 
tual, had certainly {till more right to 
judge of things temporal; that the 
ſmalleſt Exorciſt was ſuperior to an 
Emperor, ſince he exerciſed authority 
even over evil ſpirits; that Regal domi- 
nion was the work of the Devil, 
founded upon human pride, but that 
Prieſthood is the work of God; laſtly 
that the loweſt virtuous Chriſtian is 
more truly a King than any wicked 

Monarch, 
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Monarch, becauſe ſuch a Prince is not 
a King but a Tyrant; a maxim advanced 
by Nicolas I. and borrowed, it ſhould 
ſeem, from the Apocryphal Book of the 
Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, where it 1s 
found in expreſs words. A tolerable 
ſenſe might be put upon it, if it were taken 
for a hyperbolical expreſſion, as when 
we ſay of a very wicked man, that he 
is not a man. But hyperboles are not 
to be reduced to practice. Yet upon 
ſuch grounds as theſe Gregory pre- 
tended that according to the rules of or- 
der it belonged to the Church to diſtri- 
bute ſceptres, and to ſit in judgment 
upon Princes; and in particular, that 
all Chriſtian Kings were vaſlals to the 
Church of Rome, and obliged to take 
an oath of allegiance to her, and to pay 
her tribute. Such were hi proofs to 
tupport his pretenſions over the Empire, 


and almoſt over all the kingdoms of 
Europe. 


Now let us view the conſequences 
of theſe principles. A Prince is found, 
who is unworthy of his ſtation, and 
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charged with ſeveral crimes, as Henry 
IV, King of Germany ; for I pretend 
not to juſtify him. He 1s cited to 
Rome, to give an account of his con- 
duct. He appears not. After many 
citations, the Pope excommunicates 
him. He deſpiſes the cenſure. The 
Pope pronounces him fallen from his 
royal ſtate, abſolves his ſubjects from 
their oath of allegiance, forbids them 
to obey him, permits, or rather, com- 
mands them to chuſe another King. 
What enſues? Seditions and civil wars 
in the ſtate, and ſchiſms in the Church. 
This depoſed king ſhall not be fo far 
deſerted as not to have a party, an army, 
and fortified places. He ſhall wage war 
with his competitor for the Empire, 
as. Henry did with Rodolphus. Each 
King ſhall have Biſhops on his fide, 
and the Prelates who oppoſe the mea- 


ſures of the Pope ſhall not want pre- 


tences to accuſe him as unworthy of 
his See. They ſhall depoſe him, be it 


right or wrong, and elect an Antipope, 


as Guibert, whom the King his patron 
ſhall 
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ſhall place in the Chair by force of 
arms. 

Let us go farther: A depoſed king 
is no longer a king: if he preſumes to 
act as ſuch, he is a Tyrant, that is, a 
public enemy, againſt whom every hand 
ought to be lifted up. Let there be 
found a Fanatic, who having read in 
Plutarch the Life of Timoleon, or of 
Brutus, accounts it a moſt glorious ex- 
ploit to be the deliverer of his country; 
or who, wreſting the examples recorded 
in Scripture, thinks himſelf raiſed up 
like Ehud, or like Judith, to ſet at li- 
berty the people of God; here 1s the 
life of this pretended Tyrant expoſed to 
the caprice of a frantic Viſionaire, who 
{hall think that he performs an heroic 
action, and gains the crown of Martyr- 
dom. Alas! there are too many ſuch 
examples in the hiſtory of theſe later 
ages, and God hath permitted theſe 
_ dreadful conſequences of extravagant 
opinions concerning excommunication, 


to undeceive us, at laſt, by woful ex- 
perience, 
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Return we then to the maxims of 


wiſer Antiquity. A Sovereign may be 
excommunicated, as well as a private 
perſon. Be it granted: yet prudence 
will hardly ever permit this right to be 
executed. Suppoſe the poſſibility of 
ſuch a caſe : the power would belong to 
other Biſhops as much as to the Pope; 
and the effects would be only of the 


ſpiritual kind; that is to ſay, it would 


be no longer permitted to the excom- 
municated Prince to participate of the 
Sacraments, or to join with Chriſtians 
in the public worſhip of God, or for 
them to exerciſe ſuch religious acts 
along with him. But his ſubjects would 
not be the leſs obliged to obey him in 


all things not contrary to the law of 


God. Never was it pretended, at leaſt, 
not in the more enlightened ages of 
Chriſtianity, that even a private perſon 
by being excommunicated loſt his right 
to his own goods, chattels, and fer- 


vants, or his paternal authority over 
his children. Jeſus Chriſt, when he 


eſtabliſhed his Goſpel, did nothing by 


violence, 
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violence, but all by perſuaſion, as St. 
Auguſtin obſerves. He ſaid that his 

kingdom was not of this world, and he 
Vould not even act as an Arbitrator be- 
tween two brethren. He commanded 
to give to Cæſar the things that were 
Cæſar's, although this Cæſar was Ti- 
berius, not only a Pagan, but one of 
the vileſt of mankind. In a word, he 
came to reform the world by convert- 
ing mens hearts, without changing the 
courſe of human eſtabliſhments. His 
Apoſtles and their Sueceſſors followed 
the ſame plan, and always preached to 
ſubjects an obedience to Magiſtrates and 
Princes, and to flaves a ſubmiſſion to 
their own maſters, good or bad, be- 
lievers or infidels. It was not till a 
thouſand years afterwards, as you have 
ſeen, that Chriſtians took it into their 
heads to form a new lyſtem, to turn 
I the Head of the Church into a ſove- 
2 reign Monarch, ſuperior to all Sove- 
reigns even in things temporal. For if 
he hath a power to raiſe them up and 
to pull them down, in any one caſe 
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whatſoever, and in any manner and me- 
thod, direct or indirect, he is, to ſay 


the plain truth, the only real Sovereign 
upon earth, and the Church for a thou. 
{and years together knew not or exerted 
not her own nghts. 

Gregory VII. ſuffered himſelf alſo to 
be led away by a prejudice already 
adopted, that God muſt ſhew forth his 
juſtice 1 in this world. Hence it is that 
in his letters he promiſes to thoſe who 
will be faithful to St. Peter temporal 
proſperity, beſides eternal life, and me- 
naces the rebellious with the loſs both 
of the former and the latter. Inſomuch 
that in his ſecond ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt King Henry, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to St. Peter, he prays 
him to take away from that Prince 
proſperity i in war, and victory over his 
enemies, that all the world may know, 
ſays he, that thou haſt all power both 
4n heaven and on earth. Doubtleſs he 
imagined that God, who knew the 
goodneſs of his cauſe, and the upright- 
neſs of his 1 intention, would anſwer his 


prayer 6 


-: So x Þ 
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prayer. But God doth not work mie 
racles according to the fancies of vain 
men, and ſeemed to have purpoſely 

confounded the raſhneſs of this prophe- 
cy. For a few months after, a bloody 
battle was fought, in which King Ro- 
dolphus was {lain, though the Pope had 
e him ſucceſs, and King Henry, 
curſed as he was, came off victorious. 
Thus Gregory's maxim was turned a- 
gainſt him, and if we are to judge by 
events, there was reaſon toſuppoſethat his 
behaviour was not agreeable in the ſight 
of God. Far from correcting Henry, 
he only gives him occaſion to commit 
new crimes; he excites cruel wars, 
which ſet all Germany and Italy at va- 
riance; he cauſes a ſchiſm in theChurch, 
he is beſieged himſelf in Rome, and 


obliged to fly, and to go and die an 
exile at Salernum. 


Might one not have ſaid to him, If 


you are the ſovereign diſpoſer of tem- 
poral proſperity, why do you not take 
a ſhare of it Fourſelt ? If you are not, 
why do you promiſe it to others? Chuſe 
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which perſon you will a&, the Apoſtle, 


'or the Conqueror. The firſt hath no 


grandeur and power, except that which 
is inward and ſpiritual ; externally he is 


all weakneſs and ſufferings : the ſecond 


muſt have at command the inſtruments 
of this world, kingdoms, armies, and 
treaſures to ſupport them. You cannot 
make an alliance between two ſtates ſo 
oppoſite ; nor reap any honour from the 
afflictions which your own ill-concerted 
enterprizes bring upon you. 


Hitherto I have principally confidered 
the relzxation of the ancient diſcipline, 
and other temptations with which God 
permitted his Church to be aſſaulted 
from the ſixth to the twelfth century. 
Now let us ſee the means by which he 
preſerved it, to accompliſh his promiſe 
that he would be always with it, and 


never ſuffer it to ſink under the powers 
of Hell. 


- The ſucceſſion of Biſhops hath con- 


tinued' without interruption in moſt of 


— . pen Churches from the firſt 
8 eſtabliſhment, 
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eſtabliſhment. We have the ſeries of 
Biſhops in each See, in the Collections 
entitled Gallia Chriſtiana, Italia Sacra; 
and the like. Many Churches have 
their own particular hiſtories, in other 
authentic Acts and Monuments. This 
is a proof of the traditionary kind: for 
in all the places where we find a Biſhop, 
it is certain that there was a Church, a 
Clergy, the exerciſe of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, a Chriſtian School; and we 
have a right to ſuppoſe that the ſame 
doctrine was taught there as in other 
Cathelic Churches, as long as we find 
this Church holding communion with 
them. The unworthineſs of their paſ- 
tors did not interrupt this tradition. Let 
the Biſhop have been Simoniacal, co- 
vetous, ignorant, and debauched; ſo 
long as he was neither heretick nor 
ichiſmatic, the faith and the rules of 
diſcipline would ſtill be preſerved in his 
Church, although his own bad exam- 


ple might be hurtful to particular 
perſons, 
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This hath been principally the caſe 
at Rome. God permitted that during 


the tenth century the primary See 


ſhould be filled with the moſt unworthy 
occupants, either through the infamy 
of their birth, or their perſonal vices : 
but he did not permit any error againſt 
ſound doctrine to ſlide in, or the indig- 
nity of the perſons to hurt the authori- 
ty of that See. Thoſe times, wretched 
as they were in other reſpects, had no 
ſchiſm ; and thoſe Popes, fo contemp- 
tible in themſelves, were acknowledged 
as Heads of the Univerſal Church, in 
the Eaſt, as well as in the Weſt, and 
in the remoteſt provinces of the North. 
The Archbiſhops requeſted the Pall 
from them, and addreſſes were made to 
them, as to their predeceſſors, for the 
tranſlations of Biſhops, the erection of 
new Churches, and the grants of privi- 
leges. Under theſe unworthy Popes 


Rome ceaſed not to be the centre of 


Catholic unity. 


During the five centuries which we 
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to be held, and even General ones, as 
the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth. True 


it is that Provincial Councils were not 


ſo frequent as in the firſt fix ages, prin- 
cipally 1 in the Weſt, where the conſti- 
tution of the State temporal did not fa- 
vour them, both on account of the 
incurſions of Barbarians, and the civil 
wars, and the more private wars amongſt 
the Nobles. But {till it was never for- 
gotten that they ought to be held, and 
the ordinance of the' Nicene Council 
was often cited, that they ſhould be 
called together twice every year. OF 
this the Popes took care to fet an exam- 
ple, and ordinarily had one in Lent, 
and another in November, as we ſee. 
under Leo IX, Alexander II, and Gre- 
gory VII; the laſt of whom, jealous 
as he was of his own authority, yet 


never acted without the concurrence of 
a Council. | 


4 


I have marked out the inconvenien- 
ces of the national Councils, whether 
in Spain under Gothic Kings, or of 
France under the ſecond race of their 

L 4 Kings; 
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Kings; but yet, Councils they were, 


The Biſhops met together, diſcourſed 


together concerning their duty, con. 
ſulted and inſtruQed one another. Ec. 
clefiaſtical affairs were there diſcuſſed, 
and judgment pronounced even upon 
Biſhops. The Scriptures and the Ca- 
nons were the regulators of theſe judg- 
ments, and they were conſulted, before 
they opined upon each article. Of this 
you have ſeen numberleſs inſtances. 


Although the learned were ſcarce, 
and ſtudies imperfect, this advantage 
they had, that the objects af thoſe in- 
quiries were good. They ſtudigd the 
doctrines of religion in the Scriptures, 
and 1 in the Fathers, and its diſcipline 
in the Canons. There was little cu- 
riofity and invention, but an high 


eſteem of the Ancients. To ſtudy them, 


to copy them, to compile them, to 
abridge them, this was their main 
view; this is what we find in the wri- 
tings of Bede, Rabanus, and other Di- 
vines of the middle ages: they are only 
compilations out of the Fathers of the 
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fix firſt centuries; and this was the 
ſureſt method to preſerve Tradition. 


The manner of teaching alſo reſem- 
bled that of the firſt times. The Schools 
were in the Cathedrals, or in the Mo- 
naſteries, It was the Biſhop himſelf 
wha was the teacher, or under his 
orders ſome Clerk, or ſome Monk diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his learning; and the 
diſciples, whilſt they were acquiring 
Eccleſiaſtical ſcience, were trained up 
under the eyes of the Biſhop to good 
morals, and to the functions of their 
Miniſtry. The principal ſchools were 
uſually in the Metropolis; yet it often- 
times happened that there were more 
able maſters in ſome particular Churches, 
and then it was allowed to Students to 
be admitted under them. Now I look 
upon it as a matter of importance to- 
wards the proof of Tradition, to point 
out how ſtudies have paſſed ſucceſſively 
from one country to another, and which 
have been from time to time the moſt 
celebrated ſchools of the Weſt. Till 
the time of St, Gregory, I find none 

more 
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more :LoRrious than that of Rome. 
But it ſunk from that very age, as the 
ſincere acknowledgment of Pope Aga- 
tho teſtifies. Vet St. Auſtin the Monk, 
and others whom St. Gregory had ſent 
to plant the faith in England, formed 
a ſchool there, which preſerved litera- 
ture whilſt it was declining in all the 
other parts of Europe, in Italy by the 
ravages of the Lombards, in Spain by 
the invaſion of the Saracens, in France 
by the civil wars. From this Engliſh 
School came forth St. Bonefacius, the 
Apoſtle of Germany, founder of the 
School of Mentz, and of the Abbey of 
Fulda, which was a ſeminary for that 
Church. England afterwards gave to 
France the learned Alcuin, who in his 
School at Tours formed thoſe excellent 
Diſciples whoſe names, works, and 
ſucceflors I have given in this Hiſtory, 
Thence came the School in the palace 
of Charlemain, very famous {till under 
Charles Le Chauve, thoſe of St. Ger- 
main of Paris, of St. Germain of Aux- 
erre, and of Corbie ; that of Reims under 
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Hincmar and his ſucceflors; that of 
Lions at the ſame time. The Nor- 
mans afterwards deſolated all the ma- 
ritime provinces of France, and letters 
were then preſerved in the remoter 


Churches and Monaſteries towards the 


Meuſe, the Rhine, the Danube, and 
beyond, in Saxony and in the fartheſt 
parts of Germany, where ſtudies flou- 
riſhed under the Otho's. In France 
the School at Reims was ſtill kept up, as 
we {ce by Flodoard and Gerbert; and I 
hope one day to ſhew the continuance 


of it till the beginning of the Univer- 
ſity of Paris. 


Moſt of the Schools were in Monaſ- 
teries, and even the Cathedrals were 
ſerved by Monks in certain countries, as 
in England and in Germany. The 
Canons, whoſe inſtitution began in the 
middle of the eighth century by the 
rule of St. Chrodegang, led almoit a 
Monaſtic life, and their houſes were 
alto called Monaſteries. Now I account 
Monaſteries to have been one of the 
principal means of which Providence 

made 
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made uſe, to preſerve Religion alive in 
thoſe miſerable times. They were 
Sanctuaries for learning andpiety, whilſt 
an inundation of ignorance, vice, and 
barbarity overſpread the face of the 
earth. The ancient tradition was there 
preſerved both for the celebration of 
divine ſervice, and for the practice of 
_ Chriſtian virtues, of which the younger 
might behold living examples in the 
Elder. The writings of many ages 
were there repoſited and tranſcribed, for 
that was the occupation of the Monks, 
and we ſhould have had few books pre- 
ſerved, had it not been for the Libraries 
of the Monaſteries. 


The ſenſible Reader cannot be too 
much upon his guard againſt the pre- 
judices of the Proteſtants and of ſome 
libertine Catholics, with relation to the 
Monaſtic profeſſion. With theſe peo- 
ple, the very name of Monk 1s thought 
a ſufficient cauſe to depreſs the man 
who bears it, and to account him void 
of all good qualities. In like manner, 
amongſt the ancient Pagans the bare 
name 
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name of Chriſtian ſtripped the man of 
all his virtues. Such an one, ſaid they, 
is an honeſt man, it is pity that he is a 
Chriſtian. We form to ourſelves a ge- 
neral notion of a Monk, as of a man 
ignorant, credulous, ſuperſtitious, ſelf- 
intereſted and hypocritical ; and upon 
this falſe idea we paſs a raſh judgment 
on the greateſt men, we diſdain to read 
their lives and their books, and we give 
a malicious turn to their moſt commen- 
dable actions. St. Gregory was an il- 
luſtrious Pope; but he was a Monk. 
They whom he firſt ſent to England to 
preach the faith to that nation, were 
Apoſtolical men; but alas, they were 
Monks. You have ſeen in this Hiſto- 
ry their conduct and their doctrine: 
judge for yourſelves what opinion you 
ought to have of them. Remember 
what hath been ſet before you concern- 
ing St. Antony and the Monks of 
Egypt. Remember that St. Baſil and 
St, Chryſoſtom recommended and prac- 
tiſed the Monaſtic life, and think whe- 
ther they were weak and filly creatures, 


I know 
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1 know that in all times there have 
been bad Monks as well as other bad 
Chriſtians. It is the imperfection of hu- 
manity, and not of the profeſſion. God 
alſo from time to time raiſed upgreat men 
to retrieve and raiſe the Monaſtic ſtate, as 
in the ninth century a Saint Benedictus, 
and in the tenth the firſt Abbots of 
Clugni. It is from this pious congre- 
gation that came forth the brighteſt 
lights of the Church for the ſpace of 
two hundred years; it was there that 
piety and literature flouriſhed, If they 
were not altogether ſuch as they had 
been five hundred years before, if theſe 
honeſt Monks did not ſpeak Latin as 
well as St. Cyprian and St. Jerom, if 
they did not reaſon as accurately and 
cloſely as St. Auguſtin, it was not be- 
cauſe they were Monks, it was becauſe 
they lived in the tenth century. But 
ſhew me other men of the ſame age 
who ſurpaſſed them. However, I con- 
feſs that the moſt perfect Monks of 
theſe later times did not equal the firſt 
Moukt of Agypt and Paleſtine; and I 
find 
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find two reaſons for it, their riches, 
and their literary ſtudies. The former 
were not only poor as individuals, but 
as a community. They inhabited, not 
waſte foreſts which might be improved 
by cultivation, but dry ſandy deſarts, 
where they built for themſelves poor 


huts, and lived by the work of their 


hands, that is, by making mats and 
baſkets, which they carried to fell at 
the neareſt villages. See what I have 
ſaid of them from the report of Caſſian 
and of others. Thus they found out 
the ſecret of avoiding the inconvenien- 
ces both of riches and of beggary, to 
depend upon none, and to aſk alms of 
none, Our Monks of Clugni were poor 
as individuals, but rich as a Commu- 
nity. They had, like all the Monks 
for ſeveral ages, not only lands and 
cattle, but ſlaves and and vaſſals. Now 


the pretence of the good of the Order, 


or Community, 1s one of the ſubtleſt 
illuſions of ſelf-love. If St. Odo or St. 
Mayeul had refuſed a part of the great 
donations preſented to them, the Church 
2 ä had 
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had been more edified, and- their ſuc- 
ceſſors had kept up regularity for a lon- 
ger time. St. Nilus of Calabria is of 
all perſons of that age the man who 
ſeems to me to have beſt comprehended 
the importance of Monaſtic poverty. In 
effect, great revenues bring with them 
great cares, and diſputes, and conten- 
tions with neighbours, oblige the poſ- 
ſeſſors to ſolicit the Judges, and to 
ſeck the protection of the Great, and 
ſometimes to purchaſe it with complai- 
ſance and flattery. The Superiors of 
the Houſe, and the Procurators who a& 
under their orders, are more encum- 
bered with buſineſs than many fathers 
of families. The Community muſt 
alſo be conſulted, at leaſt, about the 
more important affairs; and thus many 
fall back into all the worldly cares 
which they had renounced, eſpecially 
the Superiors, who yet ought to be the 


moſt contemplative, recollected, and 
ſpiritual of them all. 


Moreover, great riches bring on a 
temptation to great expences. A mag- 
nificent 


* 
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nifcent Church muſt be built; it muſt 
be ſplendidly adorned and furniſhed ; 
thereby God will be the more honoured. 
Suitable buildings muſt be adjoined, 
that the Monks may have all conve- 
niences for obſerving the rules of their 
Order; and theſe buildings muſt be ſpa- 
cious and ſolid, for the uſe of a Com- 
munity which is both numerous and 
perpetual, Yet this is a check to hu- 
mility, and it is natural for all this ex- 
ternal ſhew to make a Monk think too 
highly of his oven perſon; and a young 
man, who finds himſelf all on a 
ſudden magnificently lodged, who 
knows that he hath a ſhare in an im- 
menſe revenue, and who tees multitu- 
des beneath him, 1s tempted to imagine 
himſelf a more conſiderable perſon than 
he was when he lived in the world, 
diſregarded, indigent, and perhaps of a 
very mean birth. When ] repreſent to 
myſelf the Abbot Deſiderius, occupied 
for five years together in building a 
ſumptuous Church at Monte Caſſino, 
tetching his marble pillars from 
| Rome, and his artificers from Con- 


Vor. V, M ſtantino- 
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ſtantinople; and on the other hand, St. 
Pachomius dwelling in a little hut 
made of reeds, and entirely occupied in 
prayer, and in forming the inward 
diſpoſition of his Monks ; it ſeems to 
me that the latter went more directly 
towards the one thing needful, and that 
God was more honoured in his humble 
habitations. 


The attachment to literature made 9 


alſo a wide difference between the an- 
cient and the more modern Monks. 
The ancient ſtudied only Chriſtian mo- 
rality by a continual meditation on the 
holy Scriptures, and by the practice of 
every virtue. For the moſt part, they 
were ſimple Laics, many of whom 


could not even read. Our Weſtern 


Monks were for the moſt part Clerks, 
from the ſeventh century, and conſe- 
quently men of letters; and the igno- 
rance of the Laity obliged the Clergy 
to proſecute all kind of ſtudies. The 
firſt Abbots of Clugni were the molt 
learned men of the times, and their Wi 
erudition cauſed them to be ſought after i 
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by the Biſhops, by Popes, and even by 


Princes. All the world conſulted them, 
and they could not avoid taking part in 
the moſt important affairs of Church 


and State. The Order gained by it; 


Poſſeſſions were augmented ; Monaſte- 
ries were multiplied ; but Regularity 
ſuffered, and the Abbots with all theſe 
external avocations could not have the 
ſame application to things internal as 
was found in St. Antony and St, Pa- 
chomius, who had no other affairs on 
their hands, and who never quitted their 
ſolitudes. 


Beſides; Study interrupted bodily la- 
bour, for which a ſufficient time could 
no longer be allowed, eſpecially after 
the Monks to their Liturgies had added 
that of the Virgin Mary, together with 
a multitude of Pſalms. Now the la- 
bour of the hands contributes more 


| chan literature to the preſervation of 


humility, and when the greateſt part 
of the ſeven hours, allotted to working 
by the Rules of St. Benedict, are re- 
trenched, it 1s no longer his ſyſtem. 
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A good regulation it may be; but it is 


no more the lame. 


Yet it was in theſe Monaſteries that 
the Ceremonies of Religion were the 
moſt faithfully preſerved, which are 
one of the principal means made uſe 
of by Providence to perpetuate them 
through all ages, as ſo many ſenſible 
proofs of the objects of faith contained 
in the Scriptures. The celebration of 
Chriſtmaſs and of Eaſter will always re- 
mind even the moſt Ignorant that 
Chriſt was born for our ſalvation, and 
that he died and roſe again. Whilſt 
the Form of Baptiſm 1s continued in 
the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, faith in the Trinity will 
be preferved. As long as Mals is ſaid, 
a belief wiil be profeſſed in the myſtery 
of the Euchariſt. The forms of prayer 
are ſo many profeſſions of faith 1n the 
doctrine of Grace, as St. Auguſtin hath 
ſo well ſhewed. Plalmody, and. the 
Leſſons which enter into the divine 
Service, neceſſarily engage us to pre- 
ſerve the Books of the holy — 

| an 
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and to learn the language in which 
they are publickly read, ever ſince it 
hath ceaſed to be the vulgar tongue. 


And moſt certain it is that it is Religion 


which hath preſerved the knowledge of 
the dead languages. We lee that, by 
the {tate of Afric, where Latin is now 


: | abſolutely unknown, although in the 


days of St. Auguſtin it was ſpoken 
there as in Italy. It is then by an ef- 
fect of Providence that a reverence for 
Religion hath cauſed the ancient tongues 
to be preſerved, . Elle we ſhould. 
have loſt the originals of the holy 
Scriptures, and of other ancient Au- 
thors, and ſhould not be able to know 
whether the verſions of them were 
faithful. 


Ceremonies alſo are a bar to innova- 


ö | | tions; they are publick proteſts againſt 


them, which at leaſt put a ſtop to 
BE Preſcription, and warn us of the whole- 
ſome practices of Antiquity, Thus the 
office of Septuageſima ſhews us how 
ue ought to prepare ourſelves for Lent ; 
the ceremony of Aſh-Wedneſday re- 
mW M 3 preſents 
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preſents to us the laws of Penance; the 
whole Lent-ſervice ſhews us with what 
care the Catechumens were prepared 
for baptiſm, and the Penitents for ab- 
ſolution, &c.— The office for the day 
before Eaſter is intended to remind us 
that we ought to ſpend in a religious 
manner the night before the Relſurrec- 
tion, If theſe forms had been aboliſh- 
ed, we ſhould be ignorant of the fervour 
of the ancient Chriſtians, a fervour ca- 
pable of overwhelming us with a ſaluta- 
ry confuſion. And who knows whether 
in happier times the Church may not 
re-eſtabliſh thoſe holy practices? 


The firſt Authors who have treated 
of Religious Ceremonies lived in the 
ages which I am reviewing ; but they 
all ſpeak of them as of moſt ancient in- 
ſtitutions; and if in their time any new 
ones had been introdueed, they would 
not have failed to obſerve it. To theſe 
Ceremonies they aſſign myſtical mean- 
ings, of which every one may form 
fuch judgment as he thinks fit. At 


leaſt they aſſure us of a matter of fact; : 
and 
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and we may be certain that they were 
practiſed in their times, fince they pre- 
tend to aſſign the reaſons of them. This 
in my opinion is the chief uſe of theſe 
Writers. But you have ſeen in the firſt 
ſix ages proofs of our Ceremonies, at 
leaſt of thoſe which are moſt eflential. 


Laſtly, Theſe middle ages have alſo 
had their Apoſtles, who founded new 
Churches amongſt the Infidels at the 
expence of their blood ; and theſe A- 
poſtles were Monks. Amongſt the 
chief I count St. Auſtin of England, 
and his companions, ſent by St. Gre- 
gory, who though they did not ſuffer 
martyrdom, had the merit of it, by 
the courage with which they expoſed 
themſelves in the midſt of a nation, as 
then, barbarous. Nothing is more 
edify ing than the hiſtory of that infant 
Church, which Bede hath preſerved to 
us, where we ſee virtues and miracles 
worthy of the firſt ages. And indeed it 
may be ſaid that every age hath had its 
primitive Church. That of England 
proved the fruitful ſource of the Nor- 
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thern Churches. 'The Anglo-Saxons, 
becoming Chriſtians, had compaſſion 


on their brethren the ancient Saxons 


reſiding in Germany, and addicted to 
Idolatry. With an active zeal they un- 
dertook to carry the Lamp of the Got- 
pel through thoſe vaſt regions. Thence 
came the miſſion of St. Villebrod in 
Fritia, and of St. Bonifacius in Germa- 
ny. It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing that for 
the ſpace of ſeven hundred years fo 
many pious Biſhops of Cologn, Treves, 
Mentz, and other cities of Gaul on 
the confines of Germany ſhould not 
have undertaken to convert the people 
beyond the Rhine.  Doubtleſs they 
law in the attempt unſurmountable dif- 
ficulties, either from the diverſity of 
language, or the ferocity of theſe na- 
tions ſo remote from Chriſtian mild— 
nets, as I have endeavoured to ſhew 
elſewhere. But, without pretuming to 
penetrate into the deſigns of God, cer- 
tain it is that he did not think fit to make 
himſelf known to the Germanic nati- 
ons, till about the middle of the eighth 
century; 
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century; and that in this he ſhewed 
more favour to them than to the In- 
dians and others whom he hath left to 
this day under the darkneſs of Idola- 
try. Now I find ſome remarkable cir- 
cumſtances in the foundation of theſe 
Churches. Firſt, they who undertook 
the labour of this Miniſtry, always 
received a Miſſion from the Pope, 
though in the earlieſt times, every Biſh- 
op thought himſelf privileged to preach 
to his neigbouring Infidels. But it is 
to be ſuppoſed that in the later ages 
the Pope's appointment might be ne- 
ceflary, to remove diverſe obſtacles; 
and in fat I find that St. Bonifacius 
| had to contend with certain indepen- 
dent and irregular Prieſts up and down 
in Germany, who acknowledged the 
juriſdiction of no Prelate. I find alfo 
that this holy Martyr neglected not to 
ſecure the temporal protection of 
Charles Martel, and of Pepin, to prevent 
his infant Church from being ſtifled in 
the cradle. I fee that afterwards ſuch 
Miſſions continued to be ſupported by 


Princes, 
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Princes, as that of Saxony by Charle. 
main, that of St. Anſcarius in Denmark 


and Sweden by Louis the Debonaire, 
and by the Kings of thoſe countries; 
and ſo proportionably by others. Theſe 
aſſiſtances were doubtleſs neceſſary in 
ſuch nations: but the converſions in the 
firſt ages, brought about by mere per- 
ſuaſion, were certainly more ſolid and 
ftable. As it was conceived that no 
Church could ſubſiſt without a Biſhop, 
the Pope always conferred this dignity 
on the principal Miſſionary, whether 


he : conſecrated him himſelf, or whe- 


ther he permitted it to be done by 
others. But he made him Biſhop of 
the'nation in general, as of the Saxons, 
or the Sclavonians ; leaving it to his 
choice to fix his See in the place that 
thould ſeem tohim the moſt convenient: 
for as yet the formality of the titles 
In Partibus was not invented. To this 
firſt Biſhop the Pope gave the Pall, with 
the title and powers of a Metropolitan, 
that when the number of the Faithful 
Mould be augmented, he might conſe- 
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crate Biſhops for his ſuffragans, out of 
whom his ſucceſſor might be choſen, 
without the neceſſity of recurring to 
Rome. Of this we have given ſeveral 


examples. 


To ſtrengthen theſe ney Churches, 
they founded Monaſteries amongſt them 
from the beginning, as Fulda, near 
Mentz, Corbeia in Saxony, and Mag- 
deburg which became a Metropolis. 
Theſe were Seminarics where the chil- 
dren of the country had their education, 
were inſtructed in religion and letters, 
formed to virtue, and made capable of 
Eccleſiaſtical functions. Thus in a 
ſhort ſpace of time, theſe Churches 
were able to ſupport themſelves without 
ſtanding in need of ſtrangers. The 
Monks alſo were ſerviceable in Germa- 
ny, even in things temporal. By the 
labour of their hands they began to 
clear and till vaſt foreſts which covered 
the whole land, and, by their induſtry 
and wiſe ceconomy, grounds were cul- 
tivated, the vaſſals who inhabited them 


were multiplied, the monaſteries pro- 
duced 
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duced large towns, and their depen. 
dences became Provinces. 


True it is that in theſe young 
Churches the care of things temporal 
was not advantageous to things ſpiri- 
tual; too much haſte was made to grow 
rich, and particularly by the exacting 


of tithes. You have ſeen the revolt of - 


'Furingia upon this account againſt the 
Arcbiſhop of Mentz, that of Poland, 
and that of Denmark, which cauſed 
the Martyrdom of their King St. Ca- 
nute. It ſhould ſeem that more regard 
ought to have been ſhewed to the weak- 
nets of theſe new-made Chriſtians, and 
more care not to render religion odious 
to them. I alſo marvel that a conde- 
ſcenſion was not uſed in permitting 
them to have. the divine ſervice per- 
formed in their own native tongue, as 
it was the practice in the firſt ages. Vou 
may have obſerved that the Offices of 
the Church were then in the language 
moſt uſed in each country, that is to ſay, 
in Latin through all the Weſt, in Greek 


through all the Eaſt, EXCept. in the re- 


Moter 


1 
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moter Provinces, as in Thebais where 
the Agyptian was ſpoken, and in the 
Upper Syria where Syriac was uſed; 
inſomuch that even the Biſhops did not 


underſtand Greek, as 1t appears at the 


Council of Chalcedon, in the proceſs 
againſt Ibas, and in the anſwers of the 


Abbot Barſumas, who could only ſpeak 


Syriac. See alſo the Subſcriptions of a 


Council held at Conſtantinople under 


Mennas. The Armenians have from the 
very beginning performed divine ſer- 
vice in their own tongue, If the na- 
tions were of a mixed kind, there were 
in the Church interpreters to explain 
what was read; and St. Procopius the 
Martyr, according to the relation given 
by Euſebius, performed this office at 
Scythopolis in Palzſtine. In the ſame 
country, St. Sabas and St. Theodoſius 
had in their Monaſteries many Churches, 
wherein the Monks of different nations 
had their Liturgy each in his own lan- 


guage, 


As to the German nations, Valafridus 
Strabo, who wrote in the middle of the 
ninth 
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ninth century, teſtifies that the Goths 
from the beginning of their converſion 
had tranſlated the ſacred books into 
their language, and that in his time co- 
pies of thoſe books were extant. It muſt 
have been the verſion of Ulphilas, whoſs 
tranſlation of the Goſpels we have ſtill. 

Valafridus adds, that amongſt the Scy- 
thians of Tomos, divine ſervice was ce- 
lebrated in the ſame tongue. When the 
Goths, Francs, and other Germanic 
people were ſpread through the Roman 
Provinces, they were found ſo few in 
number compared with the old inhabi- 
tants, that it ſeemed not neceſlary for 
their ſakes to change the language of 
the Church. But when Religion was 
carrried into nations where the language 
of the country was the predominant, or 
rather the ſole, language, I think they 
ſhould have had every thing granted to 
them that conduced to inſtruct and con- 
firm them in the faith. 


And yet I cannot imagine that St. 
Auſtin + England and St. Bonifacius 


of Mentz wanted either prudence or 


charity, 
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charity. They had a nearer view of 
things, and perhaps they feared that the 

people would remain too much ſepa- 

rated from the reſt of the Chriſtians, if 
they were not united with them by the 
Latin tongue, and principally with 
Rome, the centre of Eccleſiaſtical unity. 

Perhaps alſo they feared the difficulty 
of tranſlating not only the Scriptures, 
where miſtakes are dangerous, but other 
books needful for the inſtruction of 
Chriſtians. We find indeed as early as 
the ſeventh century, in England, and 
the eighth, in Germany, verſions of the 
Goſpel; but this was rather for the 
conſolation of particular perſons than 
for the public uſe of the Church. I find 
alſo that in the Councils of Tours and 
of Rheims, called A. 813, it was order- 
ed that each Biſhop ſhould have, for the 
inſtruction of his flock, ſome Homilies 

which all could underſtand. The Scla- 
vonian language was ſtill more favour- 
ed; St. Cyril and St. Methodius, Apoſ- 
tles of that people, gave them in their 
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own tongue both the holy Scriptures 


and the Liturgy. It is true that Pope 
John VIII. was offended at it; but be- 
ing better informed, lie approved it; 
and although Gregory VII. forbad it 
again, the uſe of it remained in ſome 
Places. * 

I muſt® confeſs, IT am not moved by 
the reaſon alledged by ſeveral moderns, 
that ſuch prohibitions tend to keep up 


a due reſpect for Religion. A blind re- 


ſpect ſuits only a falſe Religion founded 
on fables and frivolous ſuperſtitions. 
True religion, the better it is known, 
the more it will be reverenced. On the 
contrary, ever ſince the populace hath 
been accuſtomed to hear prayers at 
Church in a language unknown to them, 
they have loſt the deſire of receiving 
inſtruction; and their ignorance hath 
even taught them to think that they 
ſtand in need of no inſtruction; whilſt 


they, who though ignorant have good. 


natural abilities, are tempted to enter- 
o An honeſt confeſſion, which deſerves to be com- 


mended. 


tain 
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tain no favourable opinion of the things 
which are ſo induſtriouſly concealed 


Of this whole Diſcourſe the reſult in 
my opinion is, that the ages which we 
uſually account to have been the moſt 
obſcure and wretched were not al- 


together ſo deplorable as we ima- 


gine, and were neither deprived of 
knowledge or of virtue. But we mult 
in every age ſeek religion where it is 
to be found, and not be terrified to find 
both vice and ignorance in the moſt 
eminent Sees, 


In the ſeventh and eighth centuries, 
Religion declined in France and Italy, 
but it gathered ſtrength in England. In 
the ninth, it recovered itſelf in France; 
in the tenth, in Germany. Whilit it 
ſuffered ſuch great loſſes under the do- 
minion of the Muſſulmans in the Eaſt, 


Afric, and Spain, it made them up by 


new conqueſts in Saxony, Denmark, 
Sweden, Hungary, and Poland, There 
we behold a renewal of the wonders of 
the firſt ages: theſe nations have their 

Vor. V. N Doctors, 
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Doctors, and their Martyrs; and even 
the afflited Churches of Spain and of 
the Eaſt have theirs alſo. Let us then 
admire the conduct of Providence, which 
makes all things concur to ſerve its de- 
ſigns, and from the greateſt evils brings 
forth the greateſt bleſſings. In ſpite of 
the redoubled incurſions of Barbarians, 
the overthrow of empires, and the con- 
cuſſion of the whole earth, the Church 
founded on a rock remains ever firm, 
ever viſible, like a city built on a moun- 
tain; its ſucceſhon of Paſtors 1s never 
interrupted; it hath always had its 
Doctors, its Virgins, its Profeffors of 
voluntary poverty, and its Saints of a 
reſplendent virtue. 


I know what it is that hath brought 
into fuch contempt the ages of which 
we have been diſcourfing; it is the pre- 
judice of the Humaniſts of the fifteenth 
dentury, of a Valla, a Platina, a Poli- 
tian. Theſe pretended Scholars and Cri- 
tics, who had a greater ſhare of litera- whe 
ture than of piety and good ſenſe, and I 
who dwelt upon the ſurface of things, 
could 


＋ 
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could reliſh nothing beſides the writings 
of ancient Rome and ancient Greece. 
Thence they had a ſupreme contempt 
for the performances of the middle ages; 
and accounted that all was loſt when 
pure Latinity and ancient elegance was 
gone, This prejudice paſſed from them 
to the Proteſtants, who looked upon 
the revival of letters as upon the ſource 
of the Reformation. They pretended 
that the deſolation and ruin of the 
Church was the genuine effect of Igno- 
rance, arid that the reign of Antichriſt 
and the Myſtery of Iniquity grew and 
proſpered under the protection of Dark <= 


neſs. In this Diſcourſe J have not diſ- 


ſembled the ſtate 'of the obſcurer cen- 
turies, nor the cauſes and effects of that 
ignorance. But have you found any 
thing there that ſtruck at the vitals of 
Religion? Did they ever ceaſe from 
reading and ſtudying the Scriptures and 


the ancient Doctors? Did they ceaſe to 
believe and teach the doctrine of the 
Trinity and Incarnation, the neceſſity 
af divine Grace, the immortality of the 
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ſoul, aud the life to come? Did they 


ever ceaſe to offer up the ſacrifice of 


the Euchariſt, and to adminiſter the Sa. 
craments? Was ever a morality con- 
trary to that of the Goſpel taught with 
impunity? Nothing can be fairly ob- 
jected from the irregularities of parti- 
cular perſons, and from abuſes which 
were always condemned as ſuch. 


What matters 1t, after all, if men 
{peak and write ill, ſo they believe and 
live well? God regardeth only the heart; 
impoliteneſs of language and ruſticity 
of manners is nothing in his ſight. There 
is in Chriſt Jeſus neither Greek nor Bar- 
barian, neither Bond nor Free. See how 
they who found grace in the fight of 
God are commended 1n the Scriptures, 


Noah was a joſt man, Job was a man 


of ſimplicity and uprightneſs, Moſes 
was the meekeſt and mildeſt of men. A 
great and juſt eucomium! On the con- 
trary, Scofters are deteſted and curſed in 


numberleſs paflages of Scripture, al- 


though for the moſt part they affect and 
cultivate elegance af ſpeech, and po- 
liteneſs 
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liteneſs of manners. And indeed, Who 
would not chuſe rather to have to do 
with a man of ſtrict probity, under a 
rough demeanour, than with a moſt 
genteel and agreeable perſon upon whom 
no confidence could be placed? We ex- 
cuſe children when they are ſtruck 
with ſplendid appearances: a man of 
ſenſe loves Virtue under whatſoever 
garb it is found. 


Hitherto then you have ſeen how 
Teſus Chriſt hath accomplithed his pro- 


miſe in preſerving his Church, in ſpite 


of all the weakneſs of human nature, 
and of all the efforts of the Powers of 
darkneſs ? . — 
| S 

I vave here given a tranſlation of 


this Diflertation of Fleury, on account 


of the ingenious and uſeful remarks, 


beſides the hiſtorical narrations which 
it contains. It is drawn up, for the moſt 
part, with a decency and moderation 
rarely to be found in the Eccleſiaſtical 
Writers of his Church, except Du Pin?. 


* See a Diſſertation of Du Pin de Antiqua Feckefre Diſg 
ciplina; or an Extract froin it in the Bill. Univ. vi. 127. 


N 3 Fleury, 
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Fleury, like Du Pin, was a zealous 


aſſertor of the temporal rights of Kings, 
and hath not ſcrupled to expoſe the 
crimes and encroachments of the Po pes, 
for which doubtleſs he was held in exe. 


cration by the Jeſuits, and by the See 
of Rome. 


As to his polite and artful end 
ons to reconcile us Proteſtants to his 


Church; - the Remarks which I have 


given On Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory are, 1 
Conceive, a full and ſufficient preſerva- 
tive againſt them. One important uſe 
may be made of his Diſcourſe: it ſhews 
molt evidently the utter impoſſibility of 
any re- union between us and the Papiſts, 
even upon the more moderate plan laid 
down by this Author, and by ſome 
others. Between us and them there 
mult be for ever 


Litora litoribus contraria &c. 


I thall not here go about to combat 
that baffled Syſtem of Superſtition and 
Iniquity, which hath been confuted a 


q See Pihl. Univ. v. 448. | 
| thouſand 
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thouſand times, and which perhaps no 
Author ever attacked, without giving it 
a mortal wound. Strong indecd are the 
prejudices of education, "wad the attach- 
ment to a Church in which we were 
born and bred, and to the miniſtry of 
which we have devoted ourſelves; and 
candid allowances ought ever to be 
made for them. Elſe it would ſeem 
impoſſible for a man of letters, a man 
verſed in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory and in 
the Scriptures, a man of probity and 
good ſenſe, to admit the Pope's ſpiritual 
authority over the Chriſtian world, the 
infallibility of Popes or Councils, the 
celebration of the Euchariſt in one kind, 
Tranſubſtantiation, celibacy impoſed 
upon the Monks, the Nuns, andthe Cler- 
gy, the worſhip of Images and Reliques, 
the uſefulneſs of Monaſteries, the mi- 
racles aſcribed to Impoſtors, Fanatics, 
and Lunatics, and a multitude of other 


things ſo contrary to Religion and to 
common ſenſe. 


Fleury's Eccleſiaſtical Syſtem is built 
upon two poſitions : 
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ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance ; ; 
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Firſt, it appears à Priori that the 


Church Catholic (that | is, the Church 


of Rome) cannot err, having a promiſe 
of infallibility from Jeſus Chriſt : 


Secondly, it appears d py/teriori that 
in fact the Church hath not erred; and 


that Popes and Councils, ignorant and 
wicked as they were, have not directly 
eſtabliſhed any falſe doctrine or hereſy, 


To the ſecond poſition I anſwer 


In the ages from A. 600 to A. 1100, 


to which Fleury's Diſſertation is con- 
fined, 


The worſhip of the Virgin, the 
Saints, Angels, Reliques, and Images 
was carried to the utmoſt exceſs, and 
maintained by violence, by lying mira- 
cles, and falſe revelations; 


Popes, Prelates, and Councils took 


upon them to excommunicate Kings, 


and depoſe them, and give their do- 
minions to others, and abſolve the 


The | 
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The marriage of Eccleſiaſtics was 
ſtrictly condemned, as no better than 
fornication or adultery; 


The doctrine of murdering Heretics 
was eſtabliſned by a general conſent, 
and put in execution; 


Chriſtians were not permitted by the 
See of Rome to have divine Service in 
their own language ; 


The doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation 
began to be eſtabliſhed ; 


Indulgences and pardons were given 
to the vileſt of mankind, on condition 


that they would go and cut the throats 
of Heretics and Mahometans. 


In the Credenda, or Articles of Faith, 
things were required to be believed 
as neceflary to Salvation, which, to 
ſpeak in the mildeſt and moſt moderate 
manner, were abſolutely unintelligible. 


If theſe be not Hereffes, there is no 
ſuch thing as Hereſy in rerum natura; 
it is a word without a meaning; un- 
leſs we define it to be a doctrine received 


by 
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by the minority, and condemned by 
Popes, Prelates, and Councils. 


To Fleury's firſt poſition J ſay that 
the pretence of Infallibility is a Dream 
from the Ivory Gate. All that is pro- 
miſed of this kind is, that there ſhall 
always be a Church of Chriſt upon 
earth, that is, a number of perſons, or 
ſocieties, who ſhall profeſs a belief in 


_ Chriſt, and an adherence to his religion, 


in oppoſition to all other religions; 
though theſe Chriſtians may err more 
or lets in doctrine and in practice. If 
in the middle and lower ages of the 
Church you want to find men who had 
the feweſt dangerous errors, you muſt 
ſeek them, not amongſt the Catholics, 
but amongſt the Herelics. 


As to the rights of the Church and 
the State, which Fleury hath diſcuſſed, 
the caſe teems to ſtand thus: 


In a Chriſtian nation every Subject 
bears two perſons, or Characters ; that 
of Citizen, and that of Chriſtian, 


The 
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The civil Magiſtrate alſo bears two 


characters; that of Ruler, and that of 
Chriſtian. 


Conſidered therefore as Chriſtians, 
they all conſtitute one religious ſociety. 


In this ſociety, which at the ſame 
time is both Religious and Secular; the 
Civil Magiſtrate, with the conſent and 
concurrence of the Subjects, hath a 
right, or rather, hath an obligation to 
take care, | 


That the publick worſhip of God, 
according to the Goſpel, be etablied; 


That, as to points of belief, no other 
terms of Chriſtian Communion be re- 
quired, than are plainly and poſitively 
contained in the New Teſtament, as 
Articles of Faith, required by Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles; a: 


That Miniſters and Paſtors of the 
people be appointed ; 


That they have a ſufficient mainte- 
nance z 


That 
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That there be a toleration of thoſe 


who approve not the religious eſtabliſh. 


ment, if they be peaceable ſubjeQs, 
and maintain no immoralities, 


When Fleury talks of the rights and 


alliance of Church and State, it is im- 


poſſible without ſmiling (for it is too 
ridiculous to make one angry) to ſee 
that by the Church he means the Biſhops; 
as though the Laity, the Deacons, and 
the Preſbyters were mere cyphers, mere 
bond flaves, quibus ſola relicta eft gloria 
obſequri. And indeed all the Writers, 
who by the Church mean Prelates, or 
Eccleſiaſtical Councils and Convoca- 
tions, or the Body of the Clergy, uſe 
the word Church in a ſenſe utterly un- 
known to Scripture and to primitive 
Antiquity, 


But Fleury in other places allows the 
Catholic Church to mean the whole 
Body of Chriſtians. Lo reconcue 
theſe things, we muſt ſuppoſe that he 


conſidered the Church in two views; 


: the 
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the Church Governing, that is, the 


Biſhops ; : and the Church Governed, that 


is, the reſt of Chriſtians; or as ſome 


call it, Eccleſia Repreſentativa, and 
Ecclefia Univer ſalts. 


As to Excommunication, which Fleu- 
ry hath alſo taken into conſideration, 
it ſeems, properly ſpeaking, to be 
neither a part of Chriſtian faith, nor of 
Chriſtian morality, but a mere matter 
of diſcipline, and conſequently mutable 
in its own nature, and to be exerciſed no 
farther than the common intereſt re- 
quires, Whenſoever it is found to pro- 
duce more harm than good (and how 
often that is the caſe'I need not ſay) it 

may be dreaded, but it cannot be re- 
verenced. 


Kings, conſidered as Chriſtians, are 
doubtleſs as much obliged as any of 
their ſubjects to conform themſelves to 
the Precepts of Jeſus Chriſt. Vet Fleury 
himſelf is wiſely of opinion that* Kings 
ſhould not be excommunicated, on ac- 


See Dx Pin, in the Bibl. Univ. vi. 188. 196. 
cOunt 
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count of the te rrible evils which it pro- 
duceth in Civil Society ; and it is too 
well known, to require any proof, that 
no one practice hath been more curſedly 
abuſed, and hath produced more perni- 
cious effects than Excommunication. Ng 
man therefore. can be very fond of it; 
thoſe excepted who conſider it as a Trade, 
which turns to a good account, and by 
which dominion or money are to be got. 


A. 1101. Some barbarous nations 
were converted (if it may be called a 
converſion) to Chriſtianity 5 and uſual- 
ly by mere violence; 


It may ſeem hardly neceſſary to 
repeat what we have obſerved before, 
that the Savage Nations which were thus 
converted to Chriſtianity were rather 
Nominal than Real Chriſtians. The 
religion itſelf which was inſtilled into 
their minds was not that pure and ſim- 
ple diſcipline which our Lord eſtabliſh- 
ed, but a certain Art of appealing the 
Deity by ceremonies and bodily exer- 
ciſes, and in many reſpects reſembling 
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the old ſuperſtitions which they had 
been compelled to renounce, Take 
away the Hiſtory and the name of 
Chriſt, the ſign of the Crofs, a ſet of 
prayers, and a diverſity of rites, and 
there would remain no great difference 
between their ancient and their new 
religion. 

Many practices were ſtill permitted 
to them, which were entirely oppoſite 
to the nature of Chriſtianity, and mere 
impieties; for the Prieſts, a few ex- 
cepted, took no care to reconcile 
them to God, but employed their pains 
in ſeeking their own profit, and in eſ- 
tabliſhing and augmenting the domi- 
nion of the Pope. 


In the Aſiatic Tartary, near Cathaia, 
a powerful Prince being dead, a Neſ- 
torian Prieſt, called John, got the 
kingdom and ſucceeded him. This is 
he who is called Preſbyter John, or 
Preſter John, of whom many ſtrange 
things have been related, and many 
diſputes have been raiſed. His ſuccef- 


Moſheim, p. 442. 


ſor 
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ſor was conquered and ſlain by Ginghiz. 
can, towards the end of this century. 


Guibertus, or Gilbertus, a F renth 
Abbot wrote an account of the Holy 
War, or, Ge/ta Dei per Francos. The 
title of his book would have been better 
choſen if it had been, Wa Diaboli per 
Francos. 


« Amongſt the Greeks, notwith- 
{ſtanding the 3 calamitous ſtate of the 
times, perpetual revolutions in the go- 
vernment, and inteſtine wars, great 
regard was ſtill paid to literature and 
the liberal arts. This was to be aſcri- 
bed, not only to the favour and the 
munificence of the Emperors, particu- 
larly of the Comneni, but alſo to the 
vigilance of the Conſtantinopolitan Pre- 
lates, who feared that the Greek cauſe 
would want 1kilful advocates againſt the 
Latins, if their Clergy gave themſelves 
up to ignorance and floth. The Com- 
mentaries of Euſtathius of Theſſaloni- 
.ca, who hath moſt learnedly explained 


: OT p- 444. 449. Fleury, xiv, 610. xv. 436. 
Homer 
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Homer and Dionyſius, ſhew the ſuc- 
ceſsful induſtry of ingenious men in 
cultivating humanities and preſerving 
ancient knowledge; and many Hiſto- 
riaus of thoſe times, as Joannes Cin- 
namus, Michael Glycas, Joannes Zo- 
naras, Nicephorus Briennius, and others, 
are proofs that there were not wanting 
perſons diſpoſed to oblige poſterity 
with an account of paſt tranſactions, 
and able to record them in a ſtyle and 
manner by no means contemptible. 


As to philoſophical knowledge; no 
one encouraged it more than Michael 
Anchialus, Patriarch of Conſtantinople. 
is philolophy ſeems to have been the 
& Ariſtotelic; for this was the prevailing 
taſte of the Greeks in thoſe days, as it 
appears both from other records, and 
from the Interpretation given by Eu- 
ſtratius of the Ethics and Analytics of 
that Philoſopher. Nor yet was the 
Platonic Syſtem quite neglected; for 
we find that many, eſpecially they 
who favoured the Myſtics, preferred 
it by far to the Peripatetic doctrines, 

\ Ss - and 
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and were of opinion that Plato ſuited 
beſt the Honeſt and Pious, and Ariſto- 


tle the Vain-giorious and the Wrangler, 


This diftent of judgment produced after. 


wards the famous controverſy, who 


| ought to have the preference, Plato or 
Ariſtotle. 


In the greater part of the Weſtern 
world an incredible zeal was kindled to 
cultivate and advance every branch of 
literature. Some of the Pontiffs, Kings, 
and Princes, who ſaw the ſignal ler- 
vice which redounded to the ſtate from 
the encouragement given to letters, ex- 
erted their authority and their liberality 
on this occaſion, Hence were formed 
Colleges or Sodalities of men of letters, 
who taught arts and ſciences, and drew 
together a concourſe of youths defirou: 
of inſtruction; and thus by degrees 
thoſe larger Schools were erected, which 
in the next age were called Univer 
ſities. Paris ſurpaſſed all the cities i 
Europe i in learned Profeſſors, School 
of various kinds, and the number UW | 

Students ; 0 that this city, about th 3 


] | 
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middle” of this century, exhibited the 
firſt pattern of our preſent Univerſities, 
rough indeed and imperfect, but after- 
wards improved and poliſhed. About 
the ſame time an illuſtrious School was 
founded at Anjou, by the care and di- 
rection of Ulger, the Biſhop of the 
place, for various ſtudies, but princi- 


pally for Juriſprudence. There was 


already at Montpellier a famous Aca- 
demy for Civil Law and for Phyſic. A 
like School of great reputation was in 
Italy, at Bologna, whoſe origin ſeems 
tohavebeen elder than this century, and 
it was chiefly frequented by thoſe who 
ſtudied the Roman and the Canon Law, 
eſpecially after the Emperor Lotharius 


H. had re-eſtabliſhed and honoured it 


with new privileges. In the tame pro- 
vince the Salernitan School for the 
Study of Phyſic, which had before 
been in high reputation, attracted a 
multitude of diſciples. Theſe various 


Academies ariſing in Europe, Alexan- 


der III. in a Council at Rome, A. 1 179, 
decreed that there ſhould be new Schools 
l founded, 
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founded, or old ones re-eſtabliſhed in 
the Monaſteries and the Cathedral 
Churches; for thoſe which had for. 
merly been there were either entirely 
dropped, or extremely funk. But the 
ſuperior merit and ſplendor of Acade. 
mies and Literary Societies kept theſe 
lower Schools from making a figure; 


and rendered the Papal Decree of ſmall 
effect. 


The authority and dignity of the an- 
cient Roman Law flouriſhed in Italy, 
and prevailed over the other. Laws, 
after the time when under the Empe- 
ror Lotharius II. A. 1137, at the tak- 
ing of Amalfi, the celebrated Code of 
the Pandects or Digeſts, which for 
many ages had been hardly known, 
was found and fell into the hands of 
the Piſans, &c v.“ 


A. 1104. Henry V. waged War 
with his father Henry IV, and de- 
poſed him, on pretence of religion, and 
of defending the Papal power; and Pope 


* Moſkeim, p. 450. 
Paſchal 
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Paſchal II. releafed this rebellious ſon 
from his duty and allegiance to his fa- 
ther and his king. It was the excom- 
munication of Henry IV. that gave his 
ſon an opportunity to riſe up againſt 
him, and he was excited to this im- 
piety by letters from the Pope, who ex- 
horted him to ſuccour the Church of 
God. What made his crime {till black- 
er, was that his father had ſhared his 
authority with him, and had made 
him king. | 

This young Prince appeared at a 
Council, ſhewing great modeſty and 
humility, and the molt profound reve- 
rence towards the Prelates. With tears 
in his eyes, he called God and all the 
Court of heaven to witneſs that he had 
no deſire to reign, or to ſee his Lord 
and his father depoſed. On the contra» 
ry, ſaid he, I have been deeply afflicted 
at his diſobedience and obſtinacy; and 
if he will ſubmit himſelf to St. Peter 
and to his Succeſſors the Popes, I am 
ready to ſurrender up the kingdom to 
him, and to obey him even as the low- 


O 3 eſt 
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eſt of his ſubjects. This godly and 
meek behaviour of Henry V. drew tears 
from the whole aſſembly. So admira- 
bly did the young Raſcal play the 
hypocrite ! 

Paſchal afterwards had quarrels and 
contentions with this Prince, and was 
driven to grant him ſome privileges, 

and to make peace with him on diſad- 
vantageous terms; for which being ſe- 
yerely cenſured, he called a Council, 

and ſubmitted himſelf entirely to the 
determination of the Prelates. They 
therefore reſcinded the agreement be- 
tween the Pope- and the King, and 
abſolved their Pontiff from his contract 
and his promiſes, Thus the Pope, to 
get out of the toils, fairly acknowledg- 
ed the ſuperior authority of Councils *, 


A. 1105. Paſchal exhorted Robert, 
Count of Flanders, to make war with 
Henry IV, and with his adherents, the 
Clergy of Liege; and promiſed him 
and his ſoldiers the remiſſion of ſins, 


* Moſheim, p. 457, Kc. Fleury, xiv. 71, &c. 
EE | and 
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and a manſion in the heavenly 25 
ſalem. 


The Clergy of Liege on this occa- 
ſion drew up an excellent Apology, ad- 
dreſſed to all Chriſtian people. They 
declare themſelves firmly attached to the, 
unity of the Church, and to Paſchal as 
to the Head of the Church. They hold 
themſelves tobe unjuſtly excommunica- 
ted for rendering unto Cæſar the things 
that are Cæſars, according to the Goſ- 
pel, and in oppoſition to all novel tra- 
ditions. Having taken an oath of alle- 
giance to their King, they cannot 
violate it without perjury. The diſ- 
penſing with ſuch oaths is an innova- 
tion introduced by Pope Hildebrand 
(Gregory VII.). He is the firſt, ſay 
they, who drew the murdering tem- 
poral ſword againſt ſovereigu Princes, 
and by his example taught his ſucceſ- 
lors to do the like, He is the firſt who 
abſolved ſinners from all their fins paſt, 
preſent, and to come, if they would 
but fight againſt the Emperor, without 
requiring from them confeſſion, repen- 

94 tance 
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tance and amendment; thus bindin 
and looſing in a way unknown to Scrip- 
ture and pious Antiquity, and ſetting 
the door wide open to all kind of ma. 
lice and wickedneſs, &c ?, 


A. 1106. Henry IV. taken priſoner 
by his rebellious ſon, was obliged to 
renounce the kingdom and ſurrender 
it up to him; and died ſoon after. 


Robert D'Arbriflelles, a wild enthu- 
ſiaſt and field preacher, and the founder 
of a Monaſtery, made no ſmall noiſe in 
thoſe times. He drew after him a mul- 
titude of female Saints, with whom he 
uſed to lie in bed, but never touch them, 
by way of lelt-denial and mottification, 
His enemies have charged him with 
theſe practices; and indeed auſterities 
of this kind ſeem to ſuit the Fanatical 
taſte l. | 


An Anonymous Author, who flou- 
riſhed at this time, wrote the Life of 
Henry IV. He is an Hiſtorian of ſingu- 

Fleury, xiv. 78. LY 
z Thid. 82. 
| | Jar 
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jar integrity and of no leſs elegance, 
who, having recorded the things relating 
to Henry with impartiality and vera- 
city, choſe rather to conceal his name, 
than to expoſe himſelf to malice and 


perſecution. 


In this writer, ſays Caſaubon, I am 
at a loſs what to admire moſt, the ele- 
ance of ſtyle, which for thoſe times 
is aſtoniſhing, or the dignity and im- 
portance of his remarks, or the piety 
which is conſpicuous through the whole. 
If he had lived in an happier age, I 
ſhould have judged him not inferior to 
any Greek and Latin Author, and his 
work not leſs to be eſteemed than the 
Life of Agricola by Tacitus“ b. 


A. 1114. Some Heretics, called Ma- 
nichæans, were ſeized and impriſoned 
at Soiſſons, and burnt by the enraged 
populace ©, 


A. 1118, Amongſt the Letters of 
Paſchal II. we find one in which he 
d Cave, ii. 189. | 

© Fleury, xiv. 194. 
1 orders, 
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orders, in the Communion, to give the 
two kinds ſeparately, and notthe bread 
dipped in the wine, as it was practiſed 
at Clugni. He makes an exception for 
children and fick perſons, who could 
not ſwallow the bread. Hence it ap- 
pears that the Euchariſt was then given 
to infants i. 


A. 1121. Abelard was condemned in 
2 Council, for a Treatiſe which he had 
written on the Trinity *. 


A. 1122. A Concotdatum, or Agree- 
ment, was made between the Pope and 


the Emperor concerning the election of 


Eccleſiaſtics, which ſtill ſubſiſts f. 


A. 1123. The Biſhops in a Council 
make heavy complaints againſt the 
Monks. Nothing more, ſay they, re- 
mains for the Monks to attempt, un- 
leſs it be to take our juriſdiction from 


as, and to exerciſe it themſelves. They 


4 Fleury, xiv. 237. 
Ibid. 306. Bay le, ABELARD, 
i Moſheim, p. 459» 
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poſicts Churches, lands, caſtles, tenths, 
oblations of the living and of the dead. 
The glory of the Canonical Order and 
of the Clergy is obſcured, ſince tho 
Monks, forgetting all heavenly views, 
engroſs the Epiſcopal rights with an 
inſatiable ambition, inſtead of leading 
quiet and retired lives, according to the 
intention of their founder St. Benedict. 


The city of Antwerp, though large 
and populous, had only one Prieſt be- 
longing to it, and he had no authority, 
becauſe he kept his niece for his con- 
cubine, An heretic called Tanchelm 
took this occaſion to ſeduce the people. 
He was a very profligate man, but cun- 
ning and eloquent. He ſet at nought 
the Pope, the Biſhops, and the Clergy, 
and {aid that he and his followers were 
= the only true Church. He made uſe of 
the women whom he had corrupted, to 
inſinuate his errors, and by their help 
he gained the huſbands. When he had 
drawn over a multitude of people, he 
$ preached in the country, arrayed like a 
# Eg, and attended with guards who 
carried 
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carried before him a ſtandard and 3 


ſword ; and the beſotted populace heark. 


ened to him as to an Angel ſent from 


God. He ſaid that the Churches were 


houſes of proſtitution ; that the Sacra. 
ments were profanations, particularly 
the Euchariſt, and of no efficacy for 
ſalvation; and he maintained that the 
virtue of the Sacraments depended upon 
the holineſs of the Miniſters, He told 


the people not to pay tithes, and he 


found no difficulty to perſuade them in 
this point. In general, he preached ſuch 
doctrines as he thought would be moſt 
acceptable to the audience, and attracted 
them not only by his eloquence, but by 
feaſting them with good cheer. He 
had in his retinue three thouſand men, 
armed and ready to cut the throats ot 
all who ſhould reſiſt him. 


Puffed up with this ſucceſs, he aſcrib- 


ed Divinity to himſelf, ſaying that he 


had as good a title to it as Jeſus Chriſt, 
having received the fulneſs of the Spi- 
rit. So infatuated were his followers, 
23 to drink the water in which he had 


bathed 
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bathed himſelf, and to keep it as an 
holy relique. He lay with girls in the 


_ preſence of their mothers, and with 


wives before their huſbands. This he 
called a ſpiritual work, and the females 


who were not admitted to this honour 


accounted themſelves unhappy. One 
day he contrived a new ſcheme to en- 
rich himſelf. He produced before the 
multitude an Image of the Virgin Mary, 
and taking it by the hand, repeated the 
Office of Matrimony. Then he added; 

You ſee that I have eſpouſed the Vir- 
gin: you muſt make us nuptial pre- 
ſents. He ordered two cofters to be 


placed on each Side of the Image, one 


for the men, the other for the women, 


and faid, We ſhall ſee which of the 


two ſexes hath the moſt affection for me 
and my ſpouſe. Every one made his 
ofterings liberally, and the women put 


in even their necklaces and ear-rings. 


After this wretch had propagated his 
doctrines in various parts about Utrecht 
and Cambray, he was at laſt demoliſhed 


by 
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by a Prieſt, who broke his ſcull, as 
they were together in a boats. 


The man was either quite mad, or a 
conſummate villain, if the things with 
which his adverſaries charge him were 
true, But as he vehemently inveighed 
againſt the Clergy, they might perhaps 
calumniate him by way of revenge. 

Guibert, Abbot of Nogent, wrote a 
Treatiſe on the Reliques of the Saints, 
occaſioned by a Tooth of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which the Monks of St. Medard pre- 
tended to have. He allows that we 
ought to honour the Reliques of the 
Saints, in order to imitate their exam- 
ple, and obtain their protection: but 
he obſerves that we ought firſt to be 
well aſſured both of the ſanctity of thoſe 
whom we honour, and of the genuine- 
neſs of their Reliques. He is of opi- 
nion that miracles alone are not a ſuffi- 
cient proof of ſanctity; and he informs 
us, by the way, that it was in his time 
a common opinion that the Kings of 


K Fleury, xiv. 336. 
d Moſheim, p. 485. 
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France cured the King's evil. He ſays 
that the inventors of falſe miracles de- 
ſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment, becauſe 
they aſcribed to God what he had not 
done, and as far as in them lay, made 
him a liar. He mentions many exam- 
ples of fictitious Lives of Saints, and of 
falſe Reliques; and to ſhew the caution 
and reſervedneſs of the Church with re- 
lation to uncertain facts, he ſays that 
ſhe dares not affirm the reſurrection of 
the holy Virgin, how ſtrong ſoever may 
be the arguments which ſupport it, and 
that ſhe only permits us to think ſo. 
He blames the practice of taking the 
bodies of Saints out of their graves, to 
remove them, or to divide them, as 
being contrary to ancient uſage, and 
furniſhing opportunities to impoſe upon 
the world by falſe Reliques. 


Proceeding to the pretended Reliques 
of our Saviour, he ſays that we ought 
to ſeek none, except the holy Eucha- 
rift, in which Chriſt hath left us, not 
ſome fragments of himſelf, but his 
whole body. And here he defends the 


real 
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real bodily preſence againſt Berenget 
and others, 


As to the t00th of Chriſt, which was 
ſaid to be one of his young teeth, he 
ranks this Relique with that of his na- 
vel, which others pretended to have. 
He rejects them, as contrary to the 
Chriſtian faith; which holds that Jeſus 
Chriſt at his reſurrection re- aſſumed his 
- whole body: beſides which, it is highly 
improbable that the Virgin ſhould have 
laid up ſuch things, any more than her 
own milk, which was ſhewed at Laon. 
Theſe ſentiments of Guibert are the 
more remarkable, -becauſe both in this 
and in other of his works he ſhews him- 
ſelf extremely credulous about mira- 
cles i. | 


A. 1124. The Pomeranians were 
converted by Otto, Biſhop of Bamberg. 
He knew that in Pomerania, beggars 
were deſpiſed and hated, and that ſome 
Miſſionaries having appeared in that 
form, could not even obtain an hearing, 


Fleury, xiv. 340. | 
and 
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and were rejected as poor vagabonds, 
who only wanted to get a maintenance. 
He reſolved therefore to come to them 
as a rich man, to ſhew theſe Barbarians 
that he did not ſeek to get their money, 
but to fave their ſouls. He tock with 
him men of abilities, with. ſufficient 
proviſions for the journey, Miflils, and 
other books, chalices, and ornaments 
for a Church ; with ſplendid robes, and 
fine clothes, to preſent to the principal 
meti of the nation *. 


A. 1125. Joannes Cremenſis, the 
Pope's Legate, who had publiſhed a 
Law, in a Synod at London, againſt 
the Clergy chat kept concubines, on the 
fame night, after the celebration of the 


Maſs, was found in bed with a whore, 
&e!, 


A. 1128. Tbe e Order of the Kniglits- 
Templars, the firſt Military Order, was 
eſtabliſhed: St. Bernard gives a moſt 
excellent character to theſe fighting 


* Fleury, xiv. 346. 
Cave, ii. 20 3. 
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Saints. How well they deſerved it, the 
Lord knows. He obſerves, which makes 
the wonder ſtill greater, that theſe 
Saints had been for the moſt part de- 
bauched, impious, perjured, facrilegi. 
ous thieves, murderers, fornicators, 
adulterers, raviſhers, who now joined 
to the innocence of the Lamb the cou- 
rage of the Lion *. 


A. 1139. Two Popes were elected 
and a Chit enſued. Such Schiſms 


often happened afterwards “. 


At this time flouriſhed our William 
of Malmſbury. 


Inter vetuſtiſſimas rerum noftrarum Autto- 
res, et narrationis fide & judicii maturitate 
prineipem locum tenet Gulielmus Malmfbu- 
rienſis, homo, ut erant ea tempora, literate 
doctus, qui ſeptingentorum plus minus an- 
norum res tanta fide et diligentia pertexutt, 
ut e noſtris prope folus Hiſtorici munus ex- 
ple ee videatur o. 


= Fleury, xiv. 387. 479. Bibl. Univ. xix. 508. 
„ Moſheim, p. 4 4 
® Saville, 
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A. 113. A Canon of the Council of 
Rheims forbids Tilts and Tournaments, 
on account of the great danger which 
ariſeth from them both to the body 
and to the ſoul: Chriſtian burial is re- 
fuſed to thole who die in theſe com- 
bats, though abſolution and the viati- 
cum is granted them, if they live long 
enough to requeſt it. But it appears not 
that theſe Eccleſiaſtical prohibitions, 
though often reiterated, could put a 
ſtop to theſe practices, which continued 
to be frequent for four hundred years”, 


A. 1139. Pope Innocent II. held a 
Council af Lateran, where were afſe::= 
bled about a thouſand Biſhops. In his 
ſpeech to them he ſaid; You all know 
that Rome is the Capital of the world, 
and that all Eccleſiaſtical Dignities are 
held and received by permiſſion of the 
Roman Pontiff, as by a Fief; and with- 


out his leave cannot be lawfully poſ- 
lefled, | 


e Fleuty, xiv. 428. 
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This 1s the firſt time that we find 
Eccleſiaſtical ſtations compared to Fref;, 


which are altogether of a different. na- 
ture 9, 


It appears that at this time the Ca- 
nons of Cathedral Churches claimed a 
right of electing their Biſhop, exclud- 
ing not only the Laity, but the Curates, 
and all the Clergy both ſecular and re- 


gular; which was contrary to the an- 
cient laws and practices. 


Arnauld de Breſſe, having declaimed 
violently againſt the vices of the Clergy, 
was ſilenced by this Council of Late- 
ran, which is accounted to be the tenth 
General Council. He was afterwards 


condemned by the Clergy, and burnt 
alive at Rome“. 


«A. 1140. A Controverſy aroſe about 
the Immaculate Conception, as it was 


called, of theVirgin Mary. Some French 


Fleury, xiv. 528, 
Ibid, 5 29. 
$ Ibid, XV. 8. : 


Churches 
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Churches began to celebrate a Feſtival 
dedicated to this Conception, which 
the Engliſh had obſerved before, upon 
the authority, as they ſaid, of Anſelm 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Amongſt 
the more eminent Churches, that of 
Lyon was the firſt, or one of the firſt, 
which adopted it. St. Bernard hearing 
of this, ſeverely reprimanded the Ca- 
nons of Lyon, for the innovation, in an 
Epiſtle addreſſed to them, and alſo. at- 
tacked the doctrine itſelf. Hence aroſe 
a diſſention, ſome favouring the Eccle- 
ſiaſtics of Lyon, and adopting their 
ſentiments, others defending Bernard's 
opinion. But after the Dominicans had 
ſettled themſelves in the Academy of 
Paris, the diſpute grew much more vi- 
olent, whilſt the Dominicans ſided with 
Bernard, and the Academy with the 
Clergy of Lyon. 


The doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception ſoon grew prevalent, as more 
agreable to the ſuperſtitious devotion 
and blind zeal of the age, in which a 


P 3 55”  PRo* 
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veneration for the Virgin Mary had al. 
ready exceeded all bounds, 


The Greeks and other Eaſtern Chrif. 
tians were engaged during this century 
in a fierce contention with Fanatics of 
various ſorts, who are reported to have 
believed in a twofold Trinity, rejected 
matrimony, and fleſh-meat, deſpiſed all 
public worſhip of God, as alſo Baptiſm 
and the Lord's Supper, placed the ſum 
of Religion in prayer alone, and taught, 
as it is ſaid, that an evil Dzmon dwelt 
in every man, and was to be expelled 
by continual prayer, 


Certain it is that both in this, and in 
many preceding ages, there were a- 
mongſt the Greeks and Syrians, eſpe- 
cially amongſt the Monks, ſuch ſort of 
men, not profligate, but crack- brained. 
The accounts which are given concern- 
ing them are not entirely to be credited, 
It is rather highly probable, and many 
things make it ſo, that in this deteſted 
number there were ſeveral pious and re- 
ligious perſons, who incurred the ha- 
tred of the Greeks, becauſe they op- 

poſed 
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poſed the arbitrary dominion and the 
vices of the Prieſts, and derided the vile 
ſuperſtition which was eſtabliſhed by 
public authority. The Greeks and their 
Eaſtern neighbours gave all to theſe 
people the common and invidious de- 
nomination of Maſſuliani, or of Euche- 
ie; juſt as the Latins call thoſe in ge- 
neral Maldenſes or Albigenſes, who were 
enemies to the Pope. It is to be ob- 
ſerved that theſe appellations uſed by 
the Greeks are vague and ambiguous, 
and promiſcuouſly applied to all, whe- 
ther honeſt or wicked, wiſe or mad, 
who had an unfayourable opinion of 
the public rites and ceremonies, cen- 
ſured the vices of Eccleſiaſtics, and ac- 
counted piety to be the One thing need- 


ful. 


The Latins enumerate many more 
ſects. For as Religion grew more and 
more corrupted, and the Clerical Order 
more flagitious, the Popes neglected 
their own proper duty, and augmented 
the impiety of the people, by various 
ways, and principally by the trade of 

| P 4 Indul- 
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Indulgences. The Biſhops and Prieſty 
were more occupied in gratifying their 
own luſts, than in promoting the cauſe 
of God: In this ſtate of things, good 
men, who were deſirous to ſave them- 
ſelves and others, although of lender 
capacities, could eaſily diſcern that true 
Chriſtianity was loſt ; and made at- 
tempts to reſtore it. But few of them 
having either the powers of reaſoning 
well, or a proper ſhare of erudition, i in 
thoſe days of ignorance, they miſun- 
derſtood and mifapplied the holy Scrip- 
tures. Hence it unayoidably came to 
paſs that they ſometimes departed as 
much from the deſign and ſenſe of the 
Goſpel, as from the Romiſh religion, 
and paſſed beyond all due bounds in 
cenſuring and correcting. 


Amongſt the Seas of that age, the 
principal place is to be given to the Ca- 
thari, or Puritans, who, coming forth 
from Bulgaria, diſturbed almoſt all the 

regions of Europe, and were maſſacred 
without mercy whereſocver they were 
found. The religion of this faction was 

ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat of kin to that which was an- 
ciently profeſſed by the Gnoſtics and 
Manichzans; and therefore they alſo were 
vulgarly called Manichzans,although in 
many points they differed from genuine 
Manichzans. However, they all held 
that Evil had its riſe from Matter; that 
the Maker of the world was not the 
Supreme God; that Chriſt had no true 
and real body, and that, properly ſpeak- 
ing, he neither was born, nor died; 
that human bodies were formed by the 
Devil, and periſhed at death, without 
any hope of a reſurrection; that Bap- 
tiſm and the Lord's Supper were of no 
virtue and efficacy. They all required 
of their followers, to live hardly and 
auſterely, to abſtain from things ani- 
mate, from fleſh, and wine, and mar- 
riage. They deſpiſed the Old Teſta- 
ment, and only received the New, and 
particularly the four Goſpels, which 
they held in veneration. To omit 
other points, they affirmed that rational 
ſouls by a cruel fatality were incarcera- 
ted in human bodies, and could only 

be 


= r — 


dry food, and other ſuch like methods. 
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be releaſed by continence, faſting, a 


But of all the Sects which ſprang up 
in this century, none acquired a greater 
reputation for innocence and probity, 
by the conceſhons even of its perſecu- 
tors, and none drew together more 


followers, than that of thoſe people 


who from their Author were called 
Ealdenſes, and from the place where 
they firſt appeared, Pauperes de Lug- 
duno, or Leoniſtæ. Petrus Valdenſis, a 


wealthy merchant of Lyon in France, 


and a very pious man, cauſed ſome parts 
of the holy Scriptures to be tranſlated 


from the Latin into French, particu- 


larly the four Goſpels, and ſome ſelect 


ſentences from the ancient Fathers, 


about A. 1160, Upon a careful peruſal 
of thoſe books, he ſaw that the religion 
which the Roman Church propounded 
to the people was entirely different from 


that which Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
had taught; and deſiring to fave his 


ſoul, he diſtributed his goods amongſt . 
the poor, and in the year 1180, having 


collected 
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collected a religious ſociety, he under- 
took the office of a Teacher. The 
Archbiſhop of Lyon, and other Pre. 
Jates, oppoſed this innovation ; but the 
plain and holy religion which theſe 
good men profeſſed, the acknowledged 
innocence of their lives, and that con- 
tempt which they ſhewed of riches and 
honours, cauſed multitudes of well— 
diſpoſed Chriſtians to join with them. 
And thus many congregations of them 
were formed, firſt in France, and then 
in Lombardy, and thence in other parts 
of Europe, more ſpeedily than could 
have been imagined, which no perſe- | 
cutions, no punithments and no maſ- 
ſacres could totally extirpate. _ 


The deſign of Petrus Valdus and of 
his adherents was not to make a new 
religion, and to propound new doc- 
trines, but rather to bring back the 
ſtate of the Church, the manners of 
the Teachers, and the behaviour of 
Chriſtians to that primitive and Apoſto- 
W lical ſimplicity, which might, be col- 
leged, as they thought, from the diſ- 
1 courſes 
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eourſes of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. They 
taught therefore that the Roman Church 
; had departed from its former ſanctity 
. and purity in the time of Conſtantine 
; the Great; they reſuſed to ſubmit to 
the uſurped powers of its Pontiff; they 
| ſaid that the Prelates and Doctors ought Ml 
q to imitate the poverty of the Apoſtles, Mi 
| and earn their bread by the labour of 
their hands; they contended that the 
office of teaching, confirming, and ad- 
moniſhing the brethren belonged in 
ſome meaſure to all Chriſtians ; they 
wanted to reſtore the old diſcipline of 
Penitence, which the Indulgences had 
almoſt obliterated ; and they taught 
that true Penitence conſiſted in expia- 
ting paſt tranſgreſſions by prayer, by 
faſting, and by almſgiving; and they 
added, that any pious Chriſtian was 
capable of giving proper directions to 
a penitent ſinner, to make his peace 
with God, and that there was no occa- 
ſion to confeſs to a Prieſt; that the 
power of emitting ſin, and the puniſh- 


ment of f in, belonged to God alone; 
- *that 
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that Indulgences were the invention of 
ſordid avarice; that funeral rites and 
prayers for the dead were idle ceremo- 
nies, fince the ſouls of the departed en- 
tered into no middle ſtate of purgation, 
but went directly either to heaven, or 
to hell, &c. Their diſcipline was ex- 
tremely ſtrict and auſtere: for they 
interpreted Chriſt's Diſcourſe upon the 
Mount according to the literal ſenſe of 
the words; and they condemned war, 
lawſuits, induſtry in acquiring riches, 
capital puniſhments, oaths, and ſelf- 
defence. 


Nicolas Antonius, in his Bibliotheca 
Hiſpanica, enumerates no leſs than one 
hundred and ſixty authors, all of them 
Spaniards, who have written concern- 
ing the Immaculate Conception®, 


A. 1147, They who had gone to the 
Holy War, being in great ſtreights, 
and oppreſſed by the Mahometans, cal- 


* Moſheim, p. 479. See alſo Cave, ii, 182, Bibl. Univ. 
XX, 199. xxili. 361. L'Enfant, Conc. de Balle, i. g. &. 
8 Amen. Liter. ii. 412. 


led 
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led aloud for help from Europe; and 3 


ſecond expedition was ſet on foot, by 
the authority of St. Bernard, which 
proved extremely unfortunate, and coſt 
Europe an immenſe waſte of treaſure, 
and loſs of men. 

The Croiſez, inſtigated by ſome 
wicked wretches, began again to maſ- 
{acre the Jews; but Bernard oppoſed it. 
Peter, Abbot of Clugni, alfo declared 
againſt putting them to death ; but ad- 
viſed the Princes to ſtrip them of all 
their money. Even Bernard confeſſeth 
that many of the Croiſez were the vileſt 
of mankind. 


They took Liſbon, at that time occus 
pied by the Moors. Manuel, the Em- 
peror of Conſtantinople, did them al! 
the miſchief that he could: and then 
the Turks fell upon them, and deſtroy- 
ed moſt of them, 


A third Expedition was carried on, 
in the year 1189, which like the for- 
mer exhauſted Germany, France, and 
England to no purpole, 
Theſe 
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Theſe holy wars gave riſe to three 
2 Fighting Orders, or Eſtabliſhments of 
f Saints Militant, the Knights of St. John 
= of Jeruſalem, the Knights Templars, 
and the Teutonic Knights. The firſt 
of theſe are now Knights of Malta. 


St. Bernard was an enthuſiaſt from 
his youth, and had almoſt killed him- 
{elf by Monkiſh auſterities. He refu- 
ſed ſeveral Biſhopricks, through humi- 
lity, as his admrers ſuppoſe. But it 
is no wonder that he declined them, 
ſince he was far more reſpected as an 
Abbot, than he would have been if he 
had condeſcended to ſtoop to an Arch- 
biſhoprick. He could create Popes, 
and command Kings, and lead Councils 
by the noſe, His advice was aſked by 
the greateſt perſons in Church and 
State; and he was even adored by the 


common people, who fancied that he q 

= was an infpired man, and endued with 9 

we gifts of healing. 5 [ 
In ſupport of the Croifade he wrought 

ſuch a multitude of miracles, that the ; 

Martins and the Symeons were hardly fit | 
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to hold a candle to him: They ate 
collected by Fleury. Read them, and 
then compare them with the Lies con- 
tained ih Lucian's Dialogue called Phi- 
lopſeudes. > 4. 

Having promiſed the Croiſez great 
ſucceſs in the name of the Lord, and 
finding them ſoundly banged, and ut. 
terly diſcomfited, he wrote an Apology 
for himſelf, juſtifying his promiſes, and 
laying the fault entirely on the vices of 
the Croiſez. You never knew a Fana- 
tic pretending to prophecy, who ever 
bluſhed when his predictions came to 
nought, or ever was at a loſs for 
ſome paltry ſubterfuge in his own vin- 
dication. 

Bernard died in the year 1153, and 
is called * The Ia of the Fathers: he 
might allo be called, The Father of 
Mcrnafteries, having been the founder of 
an hundred and fixty, He was cano- 
nized twenty years after his death. 
Du Pin? hath written his Life; and 


* Ultimus Patrum. W 14 
1 T. &. p. 2. 8 9 
| I Cayt 


f 
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Cave * beſtows great encomiums upon 
him *. | 

« The Writers of this age made loud 
complaints of the fury and cruelty 
of the Saracens towards the Eaſtern 
Chriſtians; and we have no reaſon to 
reject their teſtimony. But moſt of 
them ſuppreſs the cauſes of this barba- 
rity, which are to be aſcribed to the 
Chriſtians themſelves. By the Laws 
of Arms, it was allowed to the Sara- 
cens to repell force with force; and it 
cannot be conceived with what face the 
Chriſtians ſhould require of a people 
whom they attacked with numerous 
armies, and deſtroyed whenſoever they 
were able, that they ſhould take it all 
patiently, and not retalitate. Add to 
this, that the Chriſtianf, in their expe- 
ditions, committed moſt deteſtable out- 
rages in the Eaſt, and treated the Sara- 
cens with the utmoſt barbarity. 


Is it ſtrange that a nation thus pro- 
voked and injured ſhould have thought 
* i. 194 1 | 

 * Moſheim, p. 444. Fleury, xiv. 7. 
Vor. V. Q itſell 
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itſelf licenſed to act in the ſame man- 


the calamities of this Holy war, as it 
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ner ? that a nation not at all inclined to 
humanity and lenity, and irritated by 


was called, ſhould oppreſs thoſe of its 
ſubjects who were of the ſame religion 
with its ſworn enemies?“ 


Bernard, who was the conſtant per- 
ſecutor of poor Abelard, ſaid of him; 


Cum de Trinitate loquitur, ſapit Arium; 
cum de gratia, ſapit Pelagium ; cum de 
perſona Chriſii, ſapit Neſiorium. 

« Bernard was ingenious, and in 
many points of a ſound judgment, but 
of a ſuperititious and an overbearing 

temper, who knew how to conceal a 
domincering ſpirit under the appearance 
of great piety, and made no ſcruple by 
falſe accuſations to ruin thoſe whom he 
could not endure. 


Abelard, the diſciple of Anſelm, was 
the moſt remarkable perſon of the 
times, for wit, elegance, erudition, 


> Moſheim, p. 448. L Enfant, C. ds Pit, is. 72. 9 
logical 


great man he was, worthy of a better 
age, and better fortune e“. 


One manifeſt advantage which the 
Popes foreſaw from the Croiſades, was 
that the Princes going upon ſuch expe- 
ditions would probably leave their 
realms to the care of Eccleſiaſtics; and 
returning home beggared to their im- 
poverithed ſubjects, would be the more 
ſupple and ſubmiſſive to the Papal See. 


A. 1147. Gilbert, Biſhop of Poitiers, 
was accuſed of an hereſy, which con- 
ſiſted of ſome Logical and Metaphyſi- 


cal quirks and ſubtleties about the doc- 


trine of the Trinity, Bernard was his 


_ zealous oppoſer and acculer ; and they 


fought together, more Andabatarum 4. 


A. 1148. There was a Croiſade of 
the Saxons againſt the Northern Pa- 
gans, whom they reſolved either to 


© Moſheim, p. 468. 476. Cave, ii, 203. Du Pin, T. ix. 


p. 108. 


Fleury, xiv. 635. 66 1. 
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logical ſxill, and unhappy fates. A 
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convert or to extirpate. This attempt 


produced the uſual effects, ravages and 
murders, and then was dropped f. 


One Eon, a French Heretic, or ra- 
ther Lunatic, pretended to be the Son 
of God, and ſeduced many of the vul - 
gar. He was put in priſon, and died 
there *, 


St. Hildegardis, a fanatical Nun, and 
a worker of wonders, had viſions and 
revelations, and was countenanced by 
St. Bernard, Pope Innocent III, and 
many others b. 


A. 1155. King Frederick and Pope 
Adrian IV. had an interview. The 
Pope and the Cardinals were enraged, 


becauſe the king did not perform the 


ceremony of holding the Pope's ſtirrup. 
The king proſtrated himſelf before him, 
and kifled his feet, and then approached 
to receive the kiſs of peace, as it was 
called. But the Pope told him that he 


Fleury, xiv. 656, 
4 Ibid. 658. 
* Tbid. 673. xv. 457. 
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could not grant him that favour, till 
he had paid the Pope the honour which 
all orthodox Emperors had ſhewed to 
his predeceſſors, out of reſpe& to the 
holy Apoſtles. The King demurred, 
and the next day was ſpent in con- 
ferences about it, At laſt, the King 
conſulted the old Lords, who had ac- 
companied Lotharius at his interview 
with Pope Innocent, and being aſſured 
that ſuch was the cuſtom, both by their 
teſtimony, and by ancient monuments, 
he performed the office of Groom to 
the Pope, and held his ſtirrup*. 


A. 1158, Gratian's Decree, or his 
Collections of Canons, though full of 
ignorance and of blunders, and magni- 


fying the Popes authority beyond all 


bounds, paſſed for Eccleſiaſtical Law 
in this time, and in the three follow- 


ing centuries. He was a Benedictin 
Monk. 


1 Fleury, xv. g. Cave, ii. 230. 
* Fleury, xv. 54. Cave, ii. 215. 
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A. 1169. Some foreign Heretics m_ 
found in England, and condemned by 
the Biſhops. Then they were beaten 


with ſticks, ſcourged, burnt in the face, 


and tnrned adrift ; and no perſon being 
permitted to lodge or to feed them, 
they all periſhed with cold and hunger, 
To have hanged them would have been 
mercy compared with ſuch uſage!, 


Petrus Bleſenſis primus omnium ſuit, 
gui in re Euchariſtica Tranſubſtantiati- 
onis vocabulum uſurpaſſe dicitur w. 


At this time flouriſhed Joannes Cin- 
namus, a Greek Hiſtorian, and a. good 
writer, 


Dictio ejus purior eft terſiorque quam 
aliorum efſe Graculorum ſolet: imo Xenc- 
phont1s ipſius, quem 1 in Prefatione laudat, 
Anulus 7 


A. 1166. Demetrius, a Greek, an illi- 
terate man, and a great pretender to The- 


1 Fleury, xv. 113. 

Cave, ii. 233. | 

* G. J. Voſſius. Cave, ii. 23 5. mY. 
ologica 
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ological knowledge, broached a notion 
that Chriſt was equal to his Father in 
all reſpects, that is, I ſuppoſe, both as 
man and as God. A Council of Con- 
ſtantinople condemned his doctrine 9. 


Henry II, King of England, came 
to Normandy, and called an Aſſembly 


of Prelates and Barons, and appointed 


a collection of money for the relief of the 
Holy Land, at the requeſt and after the 
example of the King of France, and in 
execution of the Decree of Pope Alex- 
ander. This aſſeſſment was laid upon 
all perſons, without exception, and was 
to laſt five years. It ſeems to have been 
the firſt inſtance of a ſubſidy for this 
purpoſe v. | 


A. 1167. Some Manicheans, as they 
were called, were burnt at Burgundy 4. 


A. 1168. Pope Alexander ſubmitted 
to the Biſhop of Roſchild the Ifland of 


o Fleury, xv. 244. 
Ibid. 221. 
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| Rugia, newly converted. For Valde. 


mar, King of Denmark, had conquered 
the Sclavonian Rugians, inhabitants of 
that iſland. He befieged their capital, 
which ſurrendred to him. The firſt 
articles of capitulation were, that they 
ſhould deliver up to the King their Idol, 
called Suantovit, with all its treaſures; 
that they ſhould give up without ran. 


ſom all their Chriftian captives ; and 


that they ſhould themſclves embrace 
Chriſtianity. Suantovit, whom theſe 
Barbarians held to be their tupreme 
God, was originally the Martyr Saint 
Vitus. Some Saxon Monks, who ho- 


noured the Reliques of this Saint, had 


formerly introduced the Goſpel into 


Rugia, and had founded a Church: 
there, dedicated to their Patron-ſaint: 


but theſe people relapling into Idolatry, 
forgat the true God, and in his ſtcad 


'worſhiped this Martyr, called him 
Suantovit, and made an Image of him. 
So dangerous is it, as Fleury himſelf 


obſerves, to teach Pagan Idolaters too 


ſoon the worſhip of Saints, and of their 


Images, 
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Images, before they have been well 
inſtructed and confirmed in the belief 
of the true God. 


Suantovit had a magnificent temple 
in the city: his Idol was gigantic, and 
had four heads, two looking forwards, 
and two backwards. In his right hand 
he held an horn, adorned with various 
metals. His Pontiff filled it every year 
with wine; and as this liquor waſted, 
or not, he foretold the plenty or ſteri- 
lity of the year. To this Idol they 
ſacrificed animals, and then feaſted 
upon them ; they alſo ſacrificed men, 
but only Chriſtians, All the country 
paid tributes and oblations to this 
Deity, and his Pontiff was a much 
more conſ:derable perſon than the 
King r. 


* 


A. 1170. Saxo Grammaticus, a moſt 
elegant writer, for the age in which 
he lived, wrote the Hiſtory of his 
Countrymen the Danes *, 


Fleury, _ 278, 
* Cave ii. 241. 


A. 1177. 
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A. 1177. The Emperor Frederic 


made peace with Pope Alexander [I], 


« Some have reported that this Pon. 


tiff put his foot upon the neck of the 
proſtrate Emperor, and repeated the 


words of the xcth Pſalm ;* Super aſpiden 


et baſiiſcum ambulabis ; et © conculcahiz 


leonem et draconem. But it is now the 
general * opinion that the ſtory is not 
built upoon ſufficient authority. 


Alexander, who made himſelf fa. 
mous by this war with Frederic, had 
alſo violent contentions with Henry Il. 
of England, on account of Thomas 
Becket. 


He ſecured the Eccleſiaſtical autho- 
rity, and particularly the power of the 


Roman Pontiffs, not only by. arms, 


but by artifice, and by enaCting new 
Laws. For in » the third Lateran 
Council, he made a Decree that for 
the future, to avoid the uſual conten- 
tions and diſturbances at the election of 


© Yee Bibl. Lade xiv. 6. 
v A. 1179. 
| a Pope, 
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a Pope, the right of chuſing him ſhould 
be veſted in the Cardinals alone, and 
he ſhould be a lawful Pope, who had 
the ſuffrages of two thirds of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals. This Law till con- 
tinves in force from its eſtabliſhment, 
and by it not only the people, but the 
Roman Clergy are excluded from any 
ſhare in the nomination of Popes. 


He was the firſt Pontiff who in the 
ſame Council proclaimed an Holy War 


| againſt Heretics, who at that time diſ- | 


turbed the Catholic Church, and parti» 
cularly ſome Provinces of France. 


He took away from the Biſhops, and 
even from General Councils, the right 


of appointing and nominating thoſe 


who ſhould be publicly worſhiped as 
Saints ; and added Canonization, as it is 
called, to the Major Cauſes, that is to 


thole which pertain to the cognizance 
of the Pope alone. 


He alſo, to paſs over lefſer exploits, 
put in actual practice the power which 
the Pontiffs had claimed, from the time 


of 
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of Gregory VII. to create Kings. Por 
he* gave the Royal title and dignity w 
Alphonſus I. Duke of Luſitania, who 
before, under Lucius II. had ſubjeced 


his Province and made it tributaay to 
the See of Rome” 7, 


Thomas Becket was moſt juſtly ca. 
nonized by the Pope, ſince he loſt his 
life for maintaining Popiſh innovations 
and the tyrannical power which the 


Church, as they called it, uſurped over 


the State. His blefled bones wrought 
numberleſs miracles, till Henry VIII. 
demoliſhed them *. 


A. 1173. At this time the Templars 
acted the part of free-booters and mur- 
derers. A Prince of the Aſſaſſins in 
Phcenicia ſent a deputy to the King of 


Jeruſalem, declaring himſelf and his | 


people inclined to receive the Chriſtian 
religion. The King ſent him back to 
his Maſter, with one of his own guards 


* A. 1179. | 
y Moſheim, p. 461. Cave, ii. 232. 
See Hillingſleet, vol. v. p. 710. 
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to protect him. But the Templars aſ- 
ſaſſinated the deputy, as he was return- 
ing home; and the King was unable to 
chaſtize or reſtrain them. The Knights 
Templars and Hoſpitallers had ſcarcely 
been eſtabliſhed ſixty years before they 
were corrupted to ſuch a degree, that 
both Chriſtian and Mahometan writers, 
though ſeldom concurring in the ſame 
ſentiments, agree in deſcribing them as 
the vileſt of mankind. 


The Aſſaſſins were a ſe& of Maho- 
metans, who aroſe in the year 891, 
when Carmat, a pretended prophet in 
Arabia, drew after him many followers. 
He faſted, and laboured with his hands, 
and prayed fifty times a day. He pro- 
miſed to re-eſtabliſh the family of Ali, 
and to dethrone the Califs. He releaſed 
his diſciples from the moſt troubleſome 
obſervances of their religion, permit- 
ting them to drink wine, and to eat any 
kind of food. By this indulgence, joined 
to the hopes of plunder, he collected a 
great army, and ravaged the dominions 

of the Calif. He had a ſeries of ſucceſ- 
ſors, 
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ſors, of whom the moſt famous waz 
Abou-Taher, who having deſolated the 
provinces with an army of an hundred 
thouſand men, and robbed the caravan; 
of the pilgrims *, took Mecca, murdered 
all the pilgrims who were aſſembled in 
the temple, and carried away the ach 
fione, which was the object of their de- 
votion, and cauſed the pilgrimage to 
ceaſe for twelve years. 


Afterwards theſe Carmatians, being 
enfeebled, kept their religion concealed, 
and mixed themſelves with the Maho« 
metans. In the year 1090, they were 
ſettled in Perſia; where Hacen, their 
Chief, receiving a threating meſlage 
from the Sultan, commanded one of his 
ſubjects, in the preſence of the meflen- 
ger, to fling himſelf from the top of a 
tower, and another to kill himſelf, 
which they inſtantly performed. Then 
Hacen faid to the meſſenger, Tell your 
maſter that I have ſeventy thouſand men 
ready to do as much, The Carmatians, 
unknown and deſperate, went about and 


A. 929. 
murdered 
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murdered ſeveral Princes in a treache- 
rous way. Hiſtorians call their Prince 
The old man of the mountain, which is a 
literal tranſlation of his Arabic name; 
and as they commonly made uſe of the 
poinard, they were called Haſſſſins, 
which we have changed to Aaſſius. 


The Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, ſpeaks 
of them in his Voyages, which end at 
the year 1173. His Relations are full of 
fables, and groſs Geographical errors, 
ſo that he 1s juſtly ſuſpeQted of writing 
what he had heard from others concern- 


ing places which he pretends to have 
viſited. 


This is the time of the firſt famous 
Rabbins. After the Talmud, which 
was completed in the year 500, the Jews 
have only a few books written before 


1000, From that time, literature be- 


gan to revive amongſt them, and trea- 
tiſes were compoſed by Nathan, Aben- 
ezra of Spain, Solomon Jarchi of France, 


Maimonides of Corduba, and David 
Kimhi of Spain b.“ 


> Fleury, xv. 377. A 
1175. 
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A. 1175. In a Council at London, it 
is decreed in one of the Canons; 


The Euchariſt ſhall not be given dip. 
ped, under pretence of making the Com. 
munion more complete. 


It was then the more uſual cuſtom 
to receive the Euchariſt only in one 
kind e. 

Pope Alexander approved a new Mi- 
litary Order of St. James in Spain, con- 
ſiſting of Clerks and of Knights, the 
former obſervers of celibacy, the latter 
married men, whoſe wives were ac- 
counted ſiſters of the Order. Their bu- 
ſineſs was to wage war with the Sara- 


cens, &Cc s. ; 


A. 11 4 Petrus Comeſtor publiſhed 
his Scholaſtic Hiſtory, a very paltry per- 
formance, and yet received with ſuch 
applauſe, that for three hundred years 
it was accounted a Body of Poſitive 
ae and held the ſame rank with 


© Fleury, xv. 402. 
4 Ibid. 406, | 
3 | the 
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the Sentences of Peter Lombard, and 
Gratian's Decretals. This might give 

riſe to a fable believed for a long tine, 
that theſe three Authors were brethren. 


A. 1179. k 2 Council of uin, 
the fourth Canon forbids Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops to empoveriſh and piilage 
the Clergy and the Churches by their 
exactions at their viſitations. It adds; 


If a Biſhop ordains a Prieſt Or a 3 
con, without aſſigning him a certain 
Title for his ſublittence, he ſhall main- 
tain him, till he gives him ſome Eccle- 
ſiaſtical revenue; unleſs the Clerk can 
ſubſiſt by his own patrimony. 


This i is the firſt Canon that mentions 


a patrimony, or an eſtate, as ſerving for 
an Eccleſiaſtical Title. 


The twenty third Canon ſays; ; 


Whereſoever there are Lepers nu- 
merous enough to form a "4 56 and 
to have a Church, a Church- yard, and 
a Prieſt to officiate, this favour ſhall be 
granted to them, and they ſhall alſo be 

Vor. V. R exempted. } 
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exempted from paying tithes of the 


fruits of their gardens, and of their 
cattle. 


This is likewiſe the firſt conſtitution 
that I have obſerved N Socie- 
ties of Lepers . 


At this Council the Pope condemned, 
as heretical, this Propofition of Peter 
Lombard ; 


Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered as man, 7s not 
any thing, or, ſomething *. 

But nonſenſe can hardly be called ze. 
reſy. 3 
The Pope at the ſame time conſe- 
crated two Engliſh Biſhops, and two 
Scots. Of the Scots, one came to Rome 
with only one horſe ; the other on foot, 
with only one companion. There came 
alſo an Iriſh Biſhop, who had no other 
revenue than the milk of three cows; 
andwhen the cows ceaſed to yield milk, 
his Dioceſans furniſhed him with threo 
others. 


* Fleury, xv. 466. 
| 1 Cave, 11. 220. 
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This was the tas Lactea with the 
Triſh Prelates: the Ætas Aurea was not 
yet come. | 


St. Laurence, who at that time was 
Archbiſhop of Dublin, was a very reli- 
ious man, according to the religion of 
| thoſe days. When he lay on his death- 
bed, being admoniſhed to make his will, 
he replied; God knoweth that I have 
not a ſingle penny s. 


A. 1180. TheEmperor Manuel Com- 
nenus died, whilſt he was occupied 
about a Theological controverſy, which 
was terminated three months after. 
There was 'in the Catechiſm of the 
Greeks an Anathema againſt the God 
of Mahomet, who neither begetteth 
nor is begotten, but is Holoſphyros, as if 
you ſhould ſay, ſolid, or all of a piece; 
for ſo the Greeks rendered the Arabic 
word Elſemed, which is one of the 
names of God, according to the Ma- 
nn The Emperor called his 


* © Fleury, xv. 474. 
R 2 Biſhops 
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Biſhops together, and propoſed to ſtrike 


out this Anathema, which ſcandalized 


ſuch Mahometans as were elſe diſpoſed 


towards Chriſtianity, and could not 
bear to make uſe of curſes pronounced 
againſt God, on any pretence whatſo- 
ever. The Biſhops at firſt would not 
part with the Anathema, and rejected 
the Emperor's propoſal. However, at 


length, with much reluctance, they 


conſented to leave it out, and inſtead of 
it to ſay, Anathema to Mahomet, to 
his doctrines, and to his ſect h. 


A. 1181. The Pope's Legate marched 


with a great army againſt the Albigen- 


tes, whom he called Manichæans. 


Lucius III. was elected Pope by the 
Cardinals, who now aſſumed that right 
to themſelves i, 


A. 1182. Philip of France hated the 
Jews, and ſuſpeted them to be guilty 
of crucifying Chriſtian children, and of 


b Fleury, xv. 487. 
3 Ibid. 498. 


other 
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other crimes; and therefore expelled 
them from his dominions. 


] find not till now, ſays Fleury, 
accuſations of this kind brought againſt 
the Jews; but afterwards they were 
frequent. The Jews affirmed that they 
were calumnies. But way ſhould the 
Chriſtians have forged them more at 
this time than at any other, if there had 
not been ſome foundation for them?“ 


There ſeems to be no great weight 
in Fleury's WHV. Many Chriſtians of 
thoſe times would not ſcruple to tell 


any lies, eſpecially where Religion was 


concerned. Thus they confidently af- 
firmed that miracles were wrought at 
the tombs of theſe crucified children. 


Several heretics, called Manichzans, 
were burnt in Flanders, 


The Greeks maſſacred all the Latins 
whom they found in Conſtantinople, 
except about four thouſand, whom they 


ſold for ſlaves to the Turks. The La- 
R 3 tins 
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tins repaid the Greeks in the ſame man. 
ner k. 


A. 118 5. The Sicilians took Thefla- 
lonica, and committed there all kind of 
cruelties, ſacrileges and impieties. The 
Archbiſhap of that city was very ſer- 
viceable to his flock in this grievous ca- 
lamity, He was the learned Euſta. 
thius, well known by his Commentary 
on Homer, He might have retired be- 
fore the ſiege, but = choſe to ſtay with 


his people, to comfort them; and after 


the city was taken, he often viſited the 
Counts who commanded the Sicilian 
troops, to ſoften them and excite them 
to compaſſion. They ſhewed him re- 
ſpect, aroſe to receive him, heard him 
patiently, and had ſome regard to his 
entreaties', 


A. 1186. Some Livonians were con- 
yerted, and a Church was founded in 
their country. 


* Fleury, xv. 506. 
4 Ibid, 540. Cave, ii. 240. 
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The Templars, by their perfidies, 
perjuries, and ravages, provoked Saladin, 
who on that account waged war with 
the Chriſtians, beat them at the battle 
of Tiberias, ſlew all the Templars that 
fell into his hands, took Jeruſalem, and 
treated its inhabitants with much gene- 
roſity and humanity. Thus Jeruſalem 
fell into the hands of the Mahometans, 
after having been in thoſe of the Latin 
Chriſtians eighty eight years. And now 
the Latins had only Antioch, Tyre, and 
Tripoly left in their poſſeſſion * | 


A. 1188, A Croiſade was undertaken, 
and the Pope's Legate went, as a fort 
of Generaliſſimo. 


= There was a maſlacre of the Jews in 
= England, recorded by our Hiſtorians. 


A. 1191. Celeſtin III. being made 
Pope, was ſeated in the Stone Chair, 
which was even then called Szercoraria, 
becauſe it had a hole in the ſeat, reſem- | 
bling a Cloſe-ſtool. But the hole is | 


m Fleury, XV. 552, | 1 
R 4 mall, | 
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ſmall, and Antiquaries are of opinion 
that it had been a chair uſed in ſome 
bath, with e an "_—_ to let the watet 


drain off. . 


This modeſt Pope crowned the Empe. 


ror Henry VI. and holding the api 


crown firſt between his feet, he kickedi it 
to the floor, to ſhew that he had power to 
depoſe as well as to make Emperors". 


In the cloiſter of St. John of Late- 
ran, there are three chairs, one of white 
marble, and two of porphyry. The two 
latter are pierced, the firſt is not. They 
were called S ercorariæ, and they uſed 
to make the new | Popes ſit down in 
them, to fulfill the words of Scripture; 
Suſcitat de pulvere egenum, et de ftercore 
erigit pauperem. Mabillon thinks that 
they had at firſt been uſed in baths, and 
that the beauty of the marble cauſed 
them to be employed 1 in this ceremony, 
and that being in the Porch of St. John 
of Lateran, they were called Stercora- 
riæ, on account of the obſcure and neg- 


05a place where they ſtood, and al 
1 Fleury XV, —_ ; 
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by way of alluſion to the words of the 
Pſalm which the Pope uſed to chant 


when he fat upon them. Others took 
them to be Cloſe- ſtools, and on that 


account fit for the Pope to ſit upon, 


when he ſaid de flercore, &c. It is not 
known when this religious uſe of them 
commenced. No author hath ſpoken 
of it before the twelfth century, that 1s, 
according to Mabillon, an hundred years 


before mention was made of the ſtory 
of Pope Joan, of which he ſuppoſes 


Martinus Polonus to have been the firſt 
relater. After which, it being re- 
ported that they uſed theſe chairs, to 
examine the ſex of the new made Pope, 


the ceremony became ſo infamous that 
it was aboliſhed *, *? 


« There was a ſtatüte of Joan, 
whilſt the ſtory about her was believed, 
and it ſtood amongſt thoſe of the Popes 
in a Church of Siena, But, under the 


| Pontificate of Clemens VII, they al- 


tered the features of her face into thoſe 
þf a man, and 'put underneath it the 


® Mabillon, Bibl. Univ. vii. 1 50. 


name 
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name of Zacharias, thus transforming 
a Popeſs into a Pope v. 

Acre was taken by the Croiſez ; and 
the Order of Teutonic Knights was 
eſtabliſhed 1, 


A. 1198. Since the twelfth cen. 
tury, the Greeks ſunk in ignorance, 
took it into their heads to eraſe the 
writings of old parchment manuſcripts, 
and to write Ecclefiaſtical treatiſes in 
them; and thus, to the unſpeakable 
detriment of the Republic of Letters, 
ſuch authors as Polybius, Dio, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and ſome others who 
are quite loſt, were metamorphoſed into 


Prayer- books and Homilies. After an 


exact ſearch, I can aftirm that of the 
Books written on parchment ſince that 
century, I have found the greater num- 
ber to be ſuch as had the firſt writing 
upon them ſcratched out. But as all 
theſe Copyſts were not equally dextrous 
in effacing and cleaning theſe manu: 


ſcripts, I have ſeen ſome in which 2 


p Bibl. Univ. vil. 160, 
3 Fleury, xv. 602. 
part 
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part at leaſt of the former writing might 
be read 7 

Celeſtin III died, and Innocent III. 
was choſen in his room, being only 


thirty ſeyen years of age: and here 
end the Annals of Baronius. 


Some heretics, called Manichæans, 
and alſo the Valdenſes, were perſecu- 
ted in France. bor! 


The Order of the Holy Trinity, or of 

the Trinitarians, for the redemption of 
| captives, was inſtituted, and was con- 
firmed by the Popes. | 


The Annales Ordinis SS. Trinitatis, 
written by a Franciſcan, abound with 


wonderful wonders wrought in ſupport 
of the Order, 


| Theſe were happy times, when mi- 
racles coſt nothing beſides the eaſy 
labour of inventing them. Were the 
Monks and Nuns deſtitute. of food! 
They ſat down to table, and Angels in 
the form of pretty girls brought them 


1 Montſaucon, Mem de J. Acad. ix. 525. 
Fleury, xiv, 16. Moſheim, p. 51 5. Bibl. Univ. ii. r. 
1 diſhes 
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diſhes of ſavoury meat. Did they ; 
want to go a voyage by ſea? Shi; 
were at hand, which ſpontaneoufy 
carried them to the deſired harbour. 
Were they travelling by land, and did 
they want to fit down and reſt then. 
ſelves? Rocks were inſtantly turned 
into ſoft elbow-chairs. Was it time 

to ſay Maſs? The bells tolled of their 
own accord, &c, 


There was at Paris a Feaſt obſerved 
in the Cathedral, on the firſt of January, 
called The Feſtival of Fools, in which 
all ſorts of abſurdities and indecencie; 

were committed. This holy-day was 
put down, or rather, was ſuſpended 
only for a time; for it laſted ſtill two 
hundred and forty years after, 
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The inſolent Pope Innocent III, in 
a moſt ſaucy and impertinent letter, 
threatened to excommunicate the Em- 
peror of Conſtantinople and all the 
Greek Church, if they would not ſub- 
mit to his ſupreme authority temporal 
and ſpiritual, - What a blockhead was 


he, 


2 
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he, to think that his excommunications 
would teraify the Greeks, already alie- 
nated from the Latins, and from the 


Popes ! 


He ſhewed favour to the Jews, for- f 
bidding to compel them to receive bap- 
tiſm, and to take their goods by vio- 
lence, to diſturb them in the celebra- 
tion of their feſtivals, to exact from 
them new ſervices, to deprive them of 
their burying- grounds, or to dig up 
their bodies. 


Moſheim e hath 8 a full and juſt 
account of the tyranny, uſurpation, 
and wickedneſs of the Popes and their 
Legates in this century. The Princes 
endeavoured to reſtrain ſome of theſe 
encroachments, and Louis IX, called 
Saint Louis, ſecured, as far as the 
times would permit the privileges of 


the Gallican Church, 85 th _ 
matic Sanction. 


, Fleuty, Xvi. 10 
. 506. 
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A. I 199. Some heretics Were hang- 
ed, ſome beheaded, and ſome bury 
in Italy * 


n 


In this century, in Germany, per. 
ſons even of the higheſt rank, if they 
had behaved unfaithfully to the Em. 
peror, were condemned, according to 
an old cuſtom, to carry a dog about 
upon their ſhoulders ; that this animal, 
who is a ſymbol of fidelity, might 
upbraid them for the want of it. 


« So many things concurred to dif. 
grace and corrupt religion, that it i; 
matter of wonder to find even the ſlen- 
dereſt traces of it remaining. The Ro- 
man Pontiffs would ſuffer nothing to 
be taught which oppoſed their inſo- 
lent government, and required that 
religion ſhould be modelled in ſuch a 
form and manner, as to be ſubſervient 
to that plan which their predeceflors 
had contrived. Whoſoever would not 
comply with their will, and preſumed 


* Fleury, xvi. 56. 
2 Speer, Hijt. Germ, 
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to preſer the holy Scriptures to their de- 
crees, was immediately cut off by fire 
or {yord. Then the Prieſts and Monks 
perceiving that it was their intereſt to 
keep the people in profound ignorance, 
amuſed them with frivolous and pom- 
pous ceremonies, and made piety to 
eonfiſt in filly rites, bodily macerations, 
and a profound veneration for the Sa- 
cred Order. The Scholaſtic Doctors 
conſidered the dictates of the Ancients, 
dreſſed up in a Logical form, as the 
only Sacred Truths, and inſtead of 
explaining the word of God, divided 
and ſubdivided religion into incohe- 
rent ſcraps. In oppoſition to them, 
the Myſtics, excluding human liberty, 
aſcribed all pious diſpoſitions to a divine 
impulſe, and inſtead of ſetting bounds 
to Reaſon, abſolutely di ſearded it. 


Hence an incredible ſuperſtition and 
ignorance ſupplied the place of religion 
| amongſt the people. They put their 
truſt, not in prayers to God, and in the 
| merits and interceſſion of Chriſt, but 
m Reliques, for the moſt part fictitious, 

ä and 
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and at the beſt, uncertain; Whoſoeve 
could build a Church at his own «+. 


pence, or largely contribute to repar n 
and adorn it, was accounted an happy N 


creature, and high in the favour df 
82 He who through poverty could 
not perform ſuch exploits; ſubmitted 
to the functions of a beaſt of burden, 
in carrying ſtones, and drawing a cart; 


for the uſe of a ſacred edifice, and ex: 


pected eternal life as a reward for theſe | 


voluntary labours. Religious invoca- 
tion was much more directed to thi 
Saints and to the Court of heaven than 
to God or to our Saviour; and in thoſe 
days no curious queſtions were ſtarted, 
as they were in later times, in what 
manner the Saints above could be ſup- 


poſed to hear and regard the ſupplica- 


tions of men upon earth; for befort 
the Scholaſtics had begun their ſubtle 
ſpeculations upon this ſubje&, it had 
been an old opinion, which the Chriſ- 
tians borrowed from the Pagans, | that 
celeſtial Spirits deſcended from theit 


manſions, and delighted to be in the 
places 
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places which they had frequented when 
W they dwelt here. If any Knave or 
Lunatic, male or female, boaſted of 
divine revelations, they were received as 
the oracles of God; as it appears from 
the cxamples of two celebrated German 
Propheteſſes, St. Hildegardis, and St, 


Elizabeth, 


The Rulers of the Church took a 
mean advantage of the bigotry and 
{tupidity of the people, to ſqueeze mo- 
ney out of them, and to enrich them- 
ſelves ; and every Religious Order had 
tricks of its own to carry on this pilla- 
ging trade, The Biſhops, whenever 
they wanted large ſums, either for 
pious, or for wicked uſes, gave ſinners 
leave to purchaſe at certain rates a re- 
miſſion of the puniſhment which they 
had incurred; that is, they granted 
Indulgences: and it is well known 
what great undertakings were accom- 
pliſhed in theſe ages by the profits 
ariſing from the Tndulgences. The 
Abbots and the Monks, to whom it 
was not permitted to exerciſe this pri- 

Vol. V. 8 vilege, 
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vilege, found out another device to get 
wealth. They uſed to carry about in 
ſolemn proceſſions the carcaſes and re- 
liques of the Saints from place to place; 
and wholoever wanted to ſee, or to 
handle, or to kiſs theſe Rarities, waz 
obliged to purchaſe this honour and fe- 
licity by an handſome preſent. Ay 
large a profit was ſometimes made by 


this craft, as even by Epiſcopal Indul. 
gences. 


The Roman Pontiffs, perceiving how 
lucrative the grant of Indulgences was 
to the inferior Prelates, projected to 
reſtrain this Epiſcopal privilege with- 
in narrower bounds, and to take the 
trade into their own hands. They 
therefore granted not only common 
and public Indulgences, but perfed, 
abſolute, and plenary remiſſion of al 
temporal and finite pains and penalties 
as often as the neceſſities of the 


Church, or their own intereſt required; 
nor did they only remit thoſe penance 
and corrections which the Laws divine 
and human inflicted, but alſo tho 
which 
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which were to be undergone in the in- 
termediate ſtate of Purgatory; which 
was more than the Biſhops had preſu- 
med to do. At firſt they exerciſed 
this prerogative ſparingly, and only for 
the carrying on the holy Wars: but 
afterwards they granted ſuch favours 
profuſcly, on various and leſſer occa- 
ſons, and for the ſake of lucre. By 
the introduction of this new right, the 
ancient Canonical and Eccleſiaſtical 
Penitence fell to nothing ; and the Pe- 
nitential Canons and Directories being 
laid aſide, an unbounded licence of ſin- 
ning was allowed. And that the Papal 
uſurpations might not want a proper 
ſupport, a doctrine unheard of before was 
invented in this age, which in the fol- 
lowing century was poliſhed and per- 
fected by Thomas Aquinas; namely, 
that there is an immenſe and inex- 
hauſtible treaſure of works of Superero- 
gation performed by the Saints; that 
the guardian and diſpenſer of this trea- 
ſure 1s the Roman Pontiff; that out of 
this plenteous ſtock, he can transfer 
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and aſſign to every man ſuch a portion 
as his ſpiritual wants may require, and 
as ſhall ſuffice to ſecure him from the 
puniſhment due to his offences. It i; 
a deplorable thing that a device, ſo 
mean, ſo ſordid, ſo infamous, and ſo 
noxious, ſhould ſtill be retained and 
defended. 


The principal Profeſſors of Theology 
dwelt at Paris, but divided into dif. 
ferent Sects. The firſt ſort were 
the Thheologi Veteres, who adhered to 
the old Divinity, and eſtabliſhed fa- 
cred doctrines on paſſages of the Scrip- 
tures, teſtimonies of the Fathers, and 
Decrees of Councils, and rarely added 
any thing of human Wiſdom or Science. 
Such were Bernard and others. There 
was not a wide difference between 
theſe Doctors and thoſe who were after- 
wards called Poſitivi and Sententiarii: fot 
the latter ſupported their Theological 
tenets principally by the teſtimony of 
the Scriptures, and of the ancient 
Doctors; but yet they had recourſe allo 


to reaſoning and to philoſophy, eſpe- 
| Cially 
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cially when difficulties were to be re- 
moved, and adverſaries were to be con- 
futed; and herein ſome were more 
cautious and moderate than others. 
The moſt eminent of theſe was Petrus 
Lombardus, whoſe four Books of Sen- 
tences, which were made public A. 
1162, ſuddenly acquired ſuch authori- 
ty, that the Doctors took them as a 
Text, to be explained by their com- 
ments. At the ſame time another and 
a far bolder Sect of Teachers aroſe, who 
preſumed to interpret the ſacred doc- 
trines by Logical terms and diſtinctions, 
and to reduce them to the rules of the 
Dialectic Art. The author of this me- 
thod of teaching Divinity, which was af- 
terwards called Scholaſtic, becauſe it 
was generally adopted in the Schools, 
was Peter Abelard, a man of a moſt 
ſubtle genius; and great multitudes in 
France, in England, and in Italy, in- 
cited by his example, and defirous of 
| acquiring the ſame honour, became his 

followers and imitators. By theſe 
ſtudies the mild and peaceable religion 
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of Chriſt was ſuddenly turned into the 
Art of quibbling and wrangling. For 
theſe men illuſtrated and explained no. 
thing, but obſcured the cleareſt truths 
by diſtinctions and by ſubdiviſions into 
ſcraps and fragments; wearied them- 
{elves and others with frivolous and ah. 
ſtruſe queſtions; diſputed both for and 
againſt the moſt important points; and 
becauſe Logical terms were not to be 
found applicable to all parts of Religion, 
they had recourſe to new ones, and 
ran into the moſt intricate and perplex. 
ing trifles “. | 
AARASs 
Dices e on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
by Fleury. 


Trity who have peruſed with any 
attention my foregoing Volumes, have 
doubtleſs obſerved a wide difference 
between the Diſcipline of the firſt ten 
Centuries, and of thoſe which followed, 

It was indeed muchenfeebled inthetentl 
Century, but that was owing to igno— 
rance, or to ſuch tranſgreſſions as ſtoo! 


* Moſheim, p- 4069. 
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condemned at the firſt view. Still it 
was acknowledged that the Canons and 
the ancient Tradition were to be fol- 
lowed. It is only ſince the twelfth 
century that they began to build upon 
new foundations, and to follow maxims 
unknown to Antiquity. But even then 
they thought to follow it, whilſt they 
were departing from it. The evil came 
from an error in fact, from taking that 
to be ancient which was novel; for in 
general it hath been always taught in 
the Church that it was neceſſary to ad- 
here to the tradition of the firſt ages, 
for diſcipline as well as for doctrine. I 
have already ſpoken of the falſe Decre- 
tals aſcribed to the Popes of the three 
firſt ages, which are found in the Col- 


lection of Iſidorus, and which made 


their appearance at the end of the eighth 
century, and I have mentioned the 
proofs which demonſtrate them to be 
ſpurious. Here is the ſource of all the 
evil: an ignorance of Hiſtory and Criti- 
cilm cauſed theſe Decretals to be re- 
ceived, and the new maxims contained 

8 4 in 
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in them to be admitted as the doctrine 
of the pureſt Antiquity, A Pretbyter 
of Conſtance, who wrote towards the 
end of the eleventh century, ſays, 
on the authority of theſe Decretals, 
that according to the diſcipline of the 
Apoſtles and their Succeſſors, Biſhops 
ought never or very rarely to be ac. 
cuſed; and yet acknowledges that thiz 
diſcipline agrees not with the Nicenc 
Council; and owning likewiſe that thi; 
Council forbad the tranflations of Biſh. 
ops, he oppoſeth to it the authority of 
the Popes Euariſtus, Calliſtus, and 
Anteros, more ancient than that Coun- 
cil, who permitted ſuch tranſlations. 
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After the Roman Church had groan- 
ed an hundred and fifty years together 
under many worthleſs Popes who pro- 
faned the holy See, God took pity on 
this primary Church, and gave het 
Leo IX, whoſe virtues have placed him 
among the Saints, and who had for 
Succeſſors in the reſt of the eleventh 
Century, and in the twelfth, ſeveral 


Popes virtuous, and zealous for the re- 
eſtabliſh. 
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eſtabliſhment of diſcipline, as Gregory 
VII, Urban II, Paſcal II, Eugenius 
III, and Alexander III. But the moſt 
upright intentions deſtitute of know- 
ledge produce great faults; and the 
faſter one runs in the dark, the more 
frequent and dangerous are the falls, 
Theſe great Popes, finding the autho- 
rity of the Decretals ſo eſtabliſhed that 
none ever thought to conteſt them, 
imagined themſelves obliged in con- 
ſcience to ſupport the maxims therein 
contained as the pure diſcipline of the 
Apoſtolical times, and of the golden 
age of Chriſtianity. But they did not 
diſcern that they contained many max- 
ims directly contrary to thoſe of vene- 
rable Antiquity. 


In theſe falſe Decretals it is declared 
unlawtul to hold a Council without 
the order, or at leaſt the permiſſion of 
the Pope. Have you ſeen any thing 
like this in the Hiſtory, I ſay not of 
the three firſt ages of Chriſtianity, but 
down to the ninth? I know that the 
authority of Popes was always neceſſa- 

ry 
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ry for General Councils; and thus is to 
be underſtood the ſaying of the Hiſto. 
Tian Socrates, that there is a Canon 
forbidding the Churches to make any 
rule without the conſent of the Biſhop 
of Rome; and the remark of Sozomen, 
that the care of all the Churches belongs 
to him, on account of the dignity of 
his See. But as to Provincial and Or- 
dinary Councils, the Roman Correctors 
of Gratian's Decree have acknowledged 
that the authority of the Pope is not 
neceflary, In fact, is there the leaſt 
trace of a permiſſion or conſent of the 
Pope in all the Councils mentioned 
by Tertullian, Cyprian, and Euſebius, 
either as to the celebration of Eaſter, 
or the re- admiſſion of Penitents, or the 
baptiſm of Heretics ? Was any mention 
made of the Pope in the three Great 
Councils of Alexandria, which were 
convened on the affair of Arius, before 
the Nicene Council? Was there any 
mention of him in the Council of 
Conitantinople called by the: Emperor 
Theodoſius in 381? And yet Pope 
Damaſus 
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Damaſus and all the Weſt conſented 
to its deciſions 3 inſomuch that it is 
counted the Second Oecumenic Council, 
Not to mention ſo many national Coun- 
cils held in France, principally under 
the Kings of the ſecond race, and in 
Spain under the Gothic Kings, When 
the Nicene Fathers ordered that two 
Councils ſhould be held annually in each 
Province, did they ſuppoſe that a meſ- 
ſage was to be ſent to Rome to aſk 
leave? How could ſuch application be 
perpetually made from the extremities 
of Aſia and of Africa? The holding 
of Provincial Councils was counted 
amongſt the ordinary practices of Re- 
ligion, juſt as the celebration of the 
Euchariſt on Sundays. It was only the 
violence of perſecutions which inter- 
rupted the courſe of it; and as ſoon as 
the Bithops found themſelves at liberty, 
they returned to it, as to the moſt effi- 
cacious way of keeping up proper diſci- 
pline. Vet in conſequence of this new 
maxim, ſcarcely were any Councils 
held after the twelfth Century, in 

which 
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which the Legates of the Pope did not 


preſide; and then the cuſtom of calling 


them together inſenſibly declined and 
was dropped. 


In the Decretals it is ſaid that the 
Biſhops can be judged definitively by the 
Pope alone; and this maxim is fre. 
quently repeated. Vou have met with 
an hundred inſtances to the contrary, 
To mention only the more remarkable, 
Paul of Samoſata, Biſhop of Antioch, 
the firſt ſee of St. Peter, and the third 
city of the Roman Empire, was judged 
and depoſed by the Biſhops of the Eaft 
and of the neighbouring Provinces, 
without the participation of the Pope, 
to whom they thought it ſufficient to 
notify the thing after it was done, as it 
appears from their Synodical Letter; 
and the Pope made no complaint about 
it, Nothing is more frequent in the 
firſt nine ages than accuſations and de- 
poſitions of Biſhops; but this was per- 
formed in Provincial Councils, the uſual 
tribunals in all cauſes Eccleſiaſtical. 


He muſt be totally ignorant of the 
Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of the Church, who can ima» 
gine that no Biſhop at any time, or in 
any place, could be judged, without 
ſending him to Rome, or obtaining 
2 commiſſion from the Pope. 


And indeed, without conſulting faQs, 
a ſmall degree of common ſenſe will 
ſhew that the thing was impracticable. 
As early as in the fourth Century, there 
was a prodigious number of Churches 
in Greece, in Aſia, in Syria, in /Egypt, 
and in Afric, beſides thoſe in the Weſ- 
tern world. Moſt of the Biſhops were 
poor, and incapable of taking long jour- 


| neys; and the Emperors uſed to defray 


their charges, when they came to Ge- 
neral Councils. How was it poſſible to 
bring them up to Rome, and not them 
only, but their accuſers, and the wit- 
neſſes, men uſually ſtill poorer than 
they? Yet this is what the Author of 
the Decretals was obliged to ſuppoſe; 
and the abſurdity of it appeared evident- 
ly when the Popes attempted to put it 
in practice. Gregory VII, for exam- 
ple, believing himſelf the ſole compe- 

3 tent 
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tent judge over all the Biſhops, uſed 


daily to ſummon them from the rem. 
teſt parts of Germany, France, or 
England. They were obliged to quit 
their Churches for years together, to 
travel to Rome at vaſt expence, to go 
and defend themſelves againſt accuſers 
who often failed to appear. Delays 
after delays were obtained ; the Pops 
gave Commiſſions for receiving infor- 
mations at the place itſelf 5 and thus, 
after many voyages, and a tedious pro- 


_ ceſs, he pronounced a definitive ſentence, 


againſt which appeals were made under 
the next Pontificate. Often the cited 


Biſhop did not come to Rome, either 


on account of ſickneſs, or of poverty, 
or of ſome other impediment, or be- 
cauſe he knew himſelf to be guilty, 
And if the Pope depoſed him, and ap- 
pointed another in his place, he defend- 


ed himſelf ſword in hand. Of this you 


have ſeen examples; and ſuch are the 
inconveniences of attempting what ne- 
ver was and never can be practicable. 


True 


_ 
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True it is that on a few extraordina- 
ry occaſions of a manifeſt oppreſſion 
and a crying iniquity, the Biſhops 
condemned by their Councils might 
have recourſe to the Pope, as to the 
Superior over all Biſhops, and the Con- 
ſervator of the Canons; and ſuch is the 
appointment of the Council of Sardica. 
But then it requires that the Pope, 
whether he appoints a Legate or no, 
ſhall have the cauſe judged at the place 
itfelf, ſince it is eaſy to impoſe upon a 
remote Judge. On this St. Cyprian 
inſiſts, ſpeaking of Baſilides, a Spaniſh 
Biſhop, who, being depoſed in his own 
Province, had by diſguiſing the truth 
obtained from Pope Stephen Letters 
commanding that he ſhould be reſtored, 
to which the African Council paid no 
regard at all. And ſome years before 
this, the ſame Cyprian writing to 
Pope Cornelius concerning Fortunatus 


the Schiſmatic, uſeth theſe remarkable 
words ; 


«It is a ſettled rule amongſt us, that 
every offender be examined in the place 
where 
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where the offence was committed. It 
is not fit that they who are ſubje& to 
our juriſdiction ſhould run about here 
and there, to ſow diflenſion amongſt 
the Biſhops. Let them plead the cauſe 
where accuſers and witneſſes are to be 
had.“ 


Thus he ſpeaks to the Pope himſelf, 
to whom Fortunatus had carried his 
complaints. After all, this recourſe to 
the Pope permitted by the Council of 
Sardica related principally to extraordi- 
nary affairs, and to the Biſhops of the 
moſt eminent Sees, ſuch as Athanaſius, 
Chryſoſtom, and Flavian of Conſtanti- 
nople, who had no other Superior to 
whom they could appeal. 


The Decretals have alſo aſcribed to 
the Pope alone the power of tranſlating 
Biſhops from one See to another. Yet 
the Council of Sardica and other Coun- 
cils, which have moſt ſtrictly forbidden 
all tranſlations, have made no excep- 
tions in favour of the Pope; and when 
in a few inſtances a tranſlation was al- 


lowed, for the manifeſt ſervice of the 
Church, 
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Church, it was done by the authority 
of the Metropolitan and the Council of 
the Province. So far was the Pope 
from authorizing tranſlations, that the 
Church of Rome was a moſt exact ob- 
ſerver of the Canons which prohibited 
it. For nine hundred years we find no 
Biſhop tranſlated to the See of Rome. 
Formoſus was the firſt; and this was 
made one of the pretexts for digging up 
his body after his death. But ſince the 
Decretals obtained force, tranſlations 
were frequent in the Weſt, where they 
had before been unknown, and the Popes 
only condemned them when they were 
practiſed without their authority; as it 
appears from the Letters of Innocent 
III. 


The ſame may be obſerved concern- 
ing the erection of new Sees. According 
to the Decretals, this belongs to the 


Pope alone; but according to the an- 


cient Diſcipline it belonged to the Coun- 
cil of the Province, and there is an ex- 
preſs Canon for it in the African Coun- 


cils. And * to conſider only 
Vol. V T the 
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the advancement of religion and the 
public utility, it was far more reaſon- 
able to refer it to the Biſhops of the 
country, to judge what cities ſtood in 


need of new Biſhopricks, and to chuſe 


proper perſons to fill them, than to refer 
it to a Pope reſiding ſo far off, and ſo 
incapable of forming a right judgment, 
In vain are his Commiflaries appointed 
to inquire into theſe things : ſuch pro- 


cedures are not to be compared with 
ocular inſpection and experimental 


knowledge, Accordingly, when St. 
Auguſtin erected a new See in his own 
country, he ſent not to Rome about it, 
he only conſulted the Primate of Nu- 
midia ; and if the Pope was acquainted 
with it, it was only on occaſion of the 
perſonal faults of Antony the appointed 
Biſhop; and he made no complaint that 
the See had been erected without his 
participation. St. Remigius had not re- 
courſe to the Pope, when he erected the 
Biſhoprick of Laon: he did it, ſays Hinc- 
mar, by the authority of the African 
Council, that is, of the Canon which we 

have 
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have mentioned. And the reaſon is, that 
the Decretals which iuveſt the Pope 
with this privilege wete not as yet fa- 
bricated. | | 

As to the conſolidation or ſuppreſſion 
of Biſhopricks, I ſee no ather grounds 
to attribute them to the Pope alone; 
except ſome procedures of St. Gregory 
reported by Gratian. But Gratian did 
not diſcern that Gregory acted thus 
only in the Southern parts of Italy, of 
which Rome was the Metropolis, or in 
Sicily, and other iſlands, which de- 
pended particularly on the holy See. 


In the firſt ages, Metropolitan cities 
were few, in proportion to the number 
of Biſhopricks, that the Councils might 
conſiſt of the more members; for the 
principal fun&ion of the Metropolitans 
was to preſide in them. But after the 
Popes poſſeſſed the power of appointing 
them, they created a great number, 
chiefly in Italy, without any occaſion 
tor it, and purely to ſhew honour to 
certain cities. The Nicene Council, 
which doubtleſs had a right to grant 

y new 
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new prerogatives of this kind, ſays ſim. 
ply that the privileges of Churches ſhall 
be preſerved to them, according to an. 
cient cuſtom ; which ſhews that the 
diſtinction of Metropolitan and Patri. 
archal Churches was already ſettled by 
long poſſeſſion. The Popes fince the 
eleventh century have not only made 
Metropolitans, but Patriarchs, and Pri- 
mates, all upon the authority of the 
Decretals; namely, of the firſt Letter 
attributed to St. Clemens, and of the 
ſecond and third of Pope Anaclet, 
wherein it is ſaid that the Apoſtles and 
their Succeſſors eſtabliſhed Patriarchs 
and Primates in thofe cities, where the 
temporal Government had placed the 
principal Magiſtrates, and where the 
Pagans had their Archiflamnes, a bar- 
barous word, which is to be found only 
in the Decretals. You have ſeen that 
in the firſt ages even the title of Arch- 
biſhop was unknown: they were called 
only Biſhops of Rome and of Alexan- 
dria, as. well as of the ſmalleſt city; 


and the Biſhops in their letters treated 
| each 
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each other as brethren, with a perfe& 
equality, as it appears from the Inſcrip- 
tions of the Letters of Cyprian. As 
charity declined, titles and ceremonies 
increaſed. The Biſhop of Alexandria, as 
it is ſuppoſed, was the firſt who took 
the name of Archbithop; the Biſhop of 
Antioch that of Patriarch; and the 
name of Primate was peculiar to Afric. 
But this was more than the Forger of 
the Decretals knew; and he hath not 
mentioned the title of Exarch, ſo fa- 
mous in Aſia. 


Yet it was upon the credit of this 
Author that Gregory VII. eſtabliſhed, 
or rather confirmed the Primacy of 
Lyon, ſince in his Bull he cites the 
words of the Decretal of Anaclet. On 
the ſame foundation other Popes have 
preſumed to erect ſo many Primacies in 
France, in Spain, and elſewhere; ſup- 
poſing them to have been ancient, by 
an error in fact. Theſe new eſtabliſh- 
ments being contrary to ancient poſſeſ- 
ons have produced moſt violent con- 
teſts, You have ſeen with what vigour 
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the French Prelates rejected the Pri. 


macy which John VIII. gave to the 
Archbiſhop of Sens: you have ſeen 
how they afterwards oppoſed that of 
Lyon, which long poſſeſſion hath at 
laſt eſtabliſhed; and how the Biſhops 
of Spain oppoſed that of Toledo, and of 
Brague, which have neyer been well 
authorized. We muſt not then imagine 
that a Bull given without knowledge of 


the cauſe, like that of Calliſtus II. for 


the Primacy of Vienne, ſufficeth to 
overſet at once the ancient ſtate of 
Churches, in defiance to the parties 
concerned, 


One of the deepeſt wounds that the 
Decretals gave to Eccleſiaſtical Diſcip- 
line, was the boundleſs extending of the 
appeals to the Pope. It appears that 
the Forger had this article greatly at 
heart, by the care that he hath taken 
to ſpread quite through his wopk the 
maxim that not only every Biſhop, but 
every Prieſt, and in general every per- 
fon who finds himſelf aggrieved, may 


1 occaſion appeal directly » 
[ng 


1 
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the Pope. He introduceth no leſs than 
nine Popes confirming this doctrine, 
Anaclet, Sixtus I. and II. Fabian, Cor- 
nelius, Victor, Zephyrinus, Marcellus, 
and Julius. Vet St. Cyprian, who lived 
in the time of Fabian, and Cornelius, 
not only oppoſed ſuch appeals, but gave 
ſolid reaſons ſor his oppoſition; and in 
the time of St. Auguſtin, the African 
Church did not as yet permit them, as 
it appears from a Letter of a * Council 
to Pope Cæleſtinus. Laſtly, until the 
ninth century, we find few examples 
of theſe appeals, by virtue of the Coun- 
cil of Sardica, unleſs, as I faid before, 
by tome Biſhops of eminent Sees, who 
had no other ſuperior than the Pope. 


But after the Decretals got into 
vogue, appeals were perpetual through- 
out the Latin Church. Hincmar, better 
filled than others in the knowledge of 
the ancient diſcipline, vigorouſly op- 
poſed this innovation maintaining that 
the remedy ought, at the fartheſt, to be 
granted only to Biſhops, and not to 
o A, 426. 

T 4 Prieſts, 
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| complaints of Ivo and of St. Bernard 


other refractory ſinners had by it a ſure 


' ried out with the length of vexatiou; 
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Prieſts. You have ſeen afterwards t 


agaiuſt this abuſe, which in their days 
was got to the heighth. They ſhewed 
that the liberty of appealing to the Pope, 
in all matters, entirely enervated the old 
diſcipline; ; that wicked Prieſts and 


way to elude, or at leaſt to delay cor- 
rection; that the Pope was often ill- 
informed, and obliged to retract a 
judgments which he had raſhly p 
nounced; laſtly, that the Prelates wea- 


procedures, the expence and the fatigue 
of voyages, and many other difficul- 
ties, deſponded and connived at diſor- 
ders which they could not rectify. Even 
the Popes found themſelves at laſt in- 
commoded by this liberty of appealing 
to them, which often retarded the exe- 
cution of their own orders; and thence 
aroſe the clauſe, Notwithflanding all ap. 
peals; which became the ſtyle of their 
Bulls. If St. Bernard exerted himſelf 
with fuch vigour againſt this abuſe, 
a | whit i 
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whilſt he yet ſuppoſed that the doQtrine 
of Appeals muſt be admitted, what 
would he have ſaid, if he had known 
that it was a mere innovation founded 
upon forged records ? How much more 
ſtrongly would he have inveighed 
againſt that multiplicity of affairs with 
which the Popes were encumbered and 
oppreſſed ? He knew that, according to 
the Evangelical maxims, a Biſhop and 
a ſucceſſor of the Apoſtles ought to be 
diſengaged from things temporal, to 
attend to prayer and to the inſtruction 
of his flock. But the tyranny of Cuſtom 
reſtrained him, and for want of a knows 
ledge of Antiquity, and of the ſteps by 
which the Popes had been led into this 
buſy ſituation, he did not dare to ſpeak 
out roundly, and adviſe Eugenius to re- 
turn to the ſimplicity of the firſt ages. 
And yet the deſcription which Bernard 
hath given us of the Court of Rome 
thews how this imaginary right, found- 
ed on the Decretals, had hurt the holy 
See, under the pretence of extending 
Ka Juriſdiftion, For he repreſents the 


Conſiſtory 
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Conſiſtory of the Cardinals as a Parlia- 
ment, and a ſovereign tribunal, occu- 
pied in judging cauſes from morning to 
night, and the Pope, who preſided, as 
ſo encumbered with affairs, that he had 
ſcarcely breathing-time. The Colirt was 
full of Solicitors, Pleaders, Counſcl. 
lors, ſelf- intereſted, paſſionate, diſinge. 
nuous men, ſeeking only to over-reach 


their antagoniſts, and to grow rich by 


fleecing others. The ſame idea is ſug. 
geſted to us by the hiſtory of the Popes 


of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 


and by their Letters, particularly thoſe 
of Innocent III. which contain an aſto- 
niſhing detail of the affairs of all Chriſ- 
tendom. Theſe letters alone muſt have 
been an immenſe occupation: for though 
the Pope might not have been the 
compoſer of them himſelf, he muſt 
have had an account of their contents 
laid before him, and have taken cogni- 
Zance at leaſt of the more important 
cauſes. And how ſhall a Pope ſo oc- 
cupied find time for prayer, for ſtudy- 
ing the Scriptures, for preaching, for 
| oth 
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other eſſential duties of Epiſcopacy ? I 
ſpeak not now of the cares reſulting 
from his own dominions, as he was a 
temporal Prince: I ſhall uy. them 
hereafter. 


1 fee plainly that by thus extending 
the authority of the Pope, they thought 
to procure him ſignal advantages, and 
make his Primacy more important. 
They muſt then have been abſolute 
ſtrangers to Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, or 
they muſt have ſuppoſed that the moſt 
eminent Popes, as St. Leo and St. 

Gregory, neglected their rights, and 
ſuffered their dignity to be debaſed: for 
it is a matter of fact that they never ex- 
erciſed the authority ſet forth in the 
Decretals. Let us enter a little farther 
into this ſubject. Theſe Popes, had 
they not good reaſon for acting as they 
did? Had they not ſublimer thoughts, 
and a more perfect knowledge of reli- 
gion, than Gregory VII, and Innocent 
III! Vulgar minds ſeek only their own 
intereſt : philoſophical minds, extend- 
ing their views much farther, diſcern 


by 
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by the mere light of Nature and Rez. 
ſon, that in every ſociety the intereſt 
of individuals, and even of the Rulers, 
ought to yield to the intereſt of the 
Community. . Surely it is unlawful to 
imagine that Jeſus Chriſt ſhould eſta. 


bliſh Ins Church upon maxims leſs pure 


and noble than thoſe of Pagan Philoſo. 
phers: aud indeed to thoſe who faith. 


tully govern his flock he hath promiſed 


no temporal emoluments, but only ay 
eternal reward propartionable to their 
charity. Let us then frankly acknow. 
ledge that the Popes of the five or fix 
firſt ages had reaſon to conſider the uti- 
Iicy of the Catholic Church preferably 
to any apparent advantage to their own 
perſons, or to their own See. Let us 
own that the intereſt of the Church 
required that all affairs ſhould be judged 
upon the ſpot by thoſe who could 
ſettle them with more knowledge and 
facility; that the Biſhops, and parti. 
cularly their Head, ſhould be diverted 
as little as poſſible from their ſpiritual 


and eficatial functions; and that cach 
of 
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of them ſhould remain fettled in the 
Church where God's providence had 
placed him, ever applying himfe!f to 
inſtruct and ſanctify his neople, To 
theſe ſolid bleſſings can auy du pretend 
to compare the melancholy advantage 
of making a Pope formidable all 
the world over, and of attacting to 
Rome a croud of Biſhops and. Clergy- 
men from every quarter, ſome through 
the fear of cenſures, others by the 
hope of favours. 


I am ſenſible that this 1 of Pre- 
lates, and of other ſtrangers, whom 
various intereſts drew to Rome, brought 
thither great riches, and that thc Wy 
of that city grew fat at the .cxpence of 
the reſt of the world; but | am athamed 
to mention, a profit of this kind, where 
Chriſtianity is concerned. Was the 
Pope eſtabliſhed at Rome to enrich it, 
or to ſanctify it? and St. Gregory, did 
he not perform. the office of a common 
Parent, when he poured out ſo liberal - 
Hh, by his alms extended throu eh all 
the provinces, the immenſe revenues of 


1 the 
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the Roman Church? But the Popes 
who enriched Rome did not ſanctify 
Rome; they ſeemed to have even def. 
paired of the poſſibility of it, according 
to the hideous-portrait which St. Ber. 


nard draws of the Romans of his time, 


Vet it was the firſt duty of the Pope, 
as of their Biſhop, to labour their con. 
verſion, and he was much more obliged 
to this, than to fit in judgment upon fo 
many foreign cauſes, 5 


Gratian's* Decree gave the finiſhing 
ſtroke to eſtabliſh the authority of the 
Decretals, which are cited and diſper- 
ſed throughout his book. For more 
than three Centuries no other Canons 
were known than thoſe contained 
in this Compilation, and no other 
were followed in the Schools, and 
in the Tribunals. Gratian had gone 
even beyond the Decretals in ſtretch- 
ing the Pope's power, maintaining 
that he was not ſubject to the Ca- 
nons, which he ſays of his own head, 


e dee Cave, ii. 215. 
without 
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' without proof or voucher. Thus aroſe 
in the Latin Church a confuſed notion 
that the Papal power had no bounds x 
and from this principle, taken for grant- 
ed, many conſequences have been dedu- 
ced beyond the articles preciſely ex- 
preſſed in the Decretals; and the new 
Theologers have not ſufficiently diſtin- 
= guiſhed theſe maxims from the effen- 
tials of the Catholic faith, concerning 
the primacy of the Pope, and the an- 
cient Rules of diſcipline. 


& Beſides the things which regard the 
8 Pope, Gratian hath inſerted in his 


Decree new maxims reſpecting the 
| immunities of the Clergy, affirming 
that they cannot be judged by Lay- 
men, in any caſe whatſoever; to 
prove which he cites many paſſages 
from the Decretals, and a pretended 
Law of Theodoſius adopted by Char- 
lemain, to ſtretch beyond meaſure the 
Joriſdiction of Biſhops. To this he 
adds a curtailed paragraph from one of 
the Novellz of Juſtinian, which, if the 
| Whole had been produced, would have 
| proved 
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proved directly the contrary. Vet this 
Imperial Conſtitution, thus mangled, 
was the principal pretext, on which 
St. Thomas of Canterbury (Becket) re. 
fitted the King of England with that 
firmneſs which brought upon him firſt 
perſecution, and then martyrdom. The 
maxim was falſe in fact; but it paſled 
for true amongſt the 'moſt eminent 
Caſuiſts. 


Theſe inſtances are ſenſible proofs of 
the importance of Criticiſm, which ſpe- 
culative and indolent Scholaſtics treat 
with contempt, as a childifh amuſe. 
mant and a vain curioſity. To learn 
diverfe languages ſo as to know them 
accurately; to weigh every word ſo as 
to find out its proper ſignification, and 
even its etymology ; to obſerve the di- 
verſity of Styles in the ſame language, 
according to times and places; to ext 
mine the hiſtories of each nation, truſt- 
ing only to originals; to read them 
with an attention principally to morals; 
to join to this the ſtudy of Geography 


and * Chronology; theſe are the 
foundations 


nc tae. 
9 A ey 
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foundations of Criticiſm. It is, I con- 
feſs, a work long and laborious, but 
neceſſary in order to aſcertain the truth 
of facts. Facts are not to be diſcover- 

ed by mere ſyllogizing ; and yet on 
theſe facts often depends the conduct of 
life. Vou have ſeen what incovenien- 
ces aroſe from a belief of forged Records. 


Thence came a facility of receiving 


all ſorts of narrations, for want of pro 
per rules to diſtinguiſh them; thence 
ſo many fabulous Legends, ſo many 
falſe miracles, ſo many frivolous viſions, 
and idle reports; as we ſee, not to 


mention any more, in the Dialogues 


of Cæſarius the Monk. 


The maxims contained in Gratian 
concerning the immunities of the Cler- 
gy are the ground of an anſwer given by 
Innocent III. at the beginning of his 


Pontificate, to the Emperor of Con- 


ſtantinople, whence hath been extract 
ed a famous Decretal. In this Letter 
the Pope gives forced interpretations 


to a paſſage of St. Peter which was al- 
ledged 95 the Emperor to prove that all 


W. U Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians without exception ought to 
be ſubject to the temporal Power, 
The Apoſtle, ſays the Pope, ſpake 
thus, to excite the Faithful to humili. 
ty. The King indeed is ſovereign, but 
only over thoſe who receive from him 
things temporal, that is to ſay, over 
the Laity. As if the Church had not 
received all her temporalities from the 
Secular Power! The Pope adds, that the 
Prince hath not received the power of 
the ſword over all evil-doers, but 
only over thoſe who, uſing the ſword 
themſelves, are ſubject to his juriſdic- 
tion. By this he means only Laymen, 
that ſo he might procure for criminal 
Clergymen an exemption from temporal 


_ puniſhment, or an Immunity. He ſays 


that no one ought to judge another's 
ſervant, ſuppoſing that the Clergy are 
not ſervants to the Prince. Then he 
produces the Allegory of the two great 
Lights which God hath placed in hea- 
ven, to repreſent, ſays he, the two great 
Dignities, the Pontifical and the Regal, 


As if in a ſerious debate it were allow 


able to advance allegorical whimſies, to 
deny 
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deny which is to confute them! Thus 
they eluded the plaineſt authorities of 


the holy Scriptures, to ſupport pr eju- 
dices drawn from the Decretals. 


Now Innocent could not have ad- 
drefled himſelf to a worſe perſon for his 
purpoſe, than to a Greek Emperor, 
when he advanced theſe maxims un- 
known to Antiquity. 'The Latin Prin- 
ces, for the moſt part ſo ignorant that 
they could not even read, took for 
granted upon theſe points all that was 
told them by the Clergy, who were 
their Counſellers; and theſe Clerks had 
all ſtudied in the ſame ſchools, and 


drawn from the ſame ſource, from the 
Decree of Gratian: Amongſt the Greeks 
all men of any rank, both Clergy and, 
Laity, were men of letters : they con- 
ſulted original records, the Scriptures, 
the Fathers, and the ancient Councils. 
They knew nothing of the ſpurious 
Decretals, coined in the Weſt, and 
| written in Latin. Accordingly, they 
had preſerved the old diſcipline in all 

the points which I have marked out. - 


2 You 
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You have ſeen that all their Biſhops, 


and even their Patriarchs, were judged 
and often depoſed in their Councils, and 


that they did not aſk leave of the Pope 
to aſſemble, and that there lay no ap- 
peal to him from their deciſions, They 
did not apply to him for the tranſlations 
of Biſhops, or for the erection of new 
Sees ; they followed the Canons con- 
tained in the ancient Code of the Greek 
Church. I ſay not that this Church was 
clear of all abuſes ; I have pointed out 
ſeveral on diverſe occaſions ; and I know 
that the Patriarchs of Conſtantinople, 
by the favour of the Emperors, had 
claimed an exorbitant authority, and 
had encroached much on the Eccleſiaſ- 
tical power: but {till the old formali- 
ties were externally kept up, and the 
Canons were known and reverenced. 


You will ſay perhaps; It is no won- 
der that the Greeks did not addrels 
themſelves to the Pope, either for ap- 
peals, or for any thing elſe, ſince from 
the time of Photius they did not ac · 
knowledge him as Head of the e 

ut 
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But did they appeal to him before? 


Andeven in the times when they were 
moſt united with the Roman Church, 
did they obſerve any part of that which 
I now call the new Diſcipline? Not 
they indeed ; ſince even the Latins did 
not obſerve it, and theſe regulations | 
were unknown to the whole Church. | 
And here it may be remarked, by the 
way, that the Schiſm of the Greeks 1s . 
not ſo ancient as it is commonly be- | 
lieved. I will clear up this in another 
Diſcourſe. In the mean time let me 
juſt mention that it was hardly formed 
before the taking of Conſtantinople by 
the Latins. Beſides, I ſee not that in 
the diſputes which we have had with 
the Greeks ſince the time of Leo IX. 
and of Michael Cerularius, we have re- 
proached them for holding Councils 
n. without the permiſſion of the Pope, 
ls WF and for other points which we have 
1p- WF been diſcuſſing. Nor do I find that 
om Gregory VII. and his ſucceflors, ever 
a0. cited the Greek Biſhops to Rome, and 
treated them as they did the Latins. 
1 Th ey 
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They knew well enough that ſuch com. 
mands would not have been regarded, 


Leo IX. and the Popes who under. 
took to repair the ruins of the tenth 
century, and to reſtore the Roman 
Church to its luſtre, laboured alſo tg 
re-eſtabliſh its temporal power, which 
they founded firſt on the Donation of 
Conſtantine, and then on thoſe of Pepin, 
Charlemain, Louis the Debonaire, and 
Otho. All the world knows now 
what the Donation of Conſtantine i;, 
and the falſhood of it is even more ge. 
nerally acknowledged than that of the 
Decretals. But in the days of tho{ 
Popes its genuineneſs was not called in 
doubt. St. Bernard took it for grantet, 
when he told Eugenius that he was no: 
only the Succeſſor of St. Peter, but: 
Conſtantine. It was known and ee. 
ceived even in the ninth century, and 
it was not till the middle of the fifteent) 
that the forgery began to be diſcerned. 
Even the Greeks admitted it, as it ap- 
pears from Theodorus Balſamon, wi® 
cites it all, and pretends to ground up! 


l 
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it the prerogatives of the See of Con- 
ſtantinople. | 


Gothofred of Viterbo, in his abridg- 
ed Hiſtory dedicated to Urban III. 
ſpeaking of Conſtantine's Donation, ſays 
that in the opinion of many perſons, 
the Church had been more holy in the 
three firſt ages, but more happy in the 
following times. Whoſoever was the 


author of this fine ſentence, he had 


very mean and fordid ſentiments, and 
far beneath not only the Goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt, but even human Philoſo- 
phy, a ſrnall ſhare of which might teach 
a man that the happineſs of life con- 
fiſteth in virtue, and not in wealth. But 
one who pretends to be a Chriſtian can- 
not form a doubt of it. Jefus Chriſt 
hath explained himſelf ſufficiently on 
this ſubject by his doctrine and by 
his example; ſince, being Lord of all 
worldly poſſeſſions, he ſupremely de- 
ſpiſed them, and bequeathed, as a por- 
tion to his diſciples, poverty and fuf- 
terings. I return then again to the 

U 4 queſtion, _ 
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queſtion, whetherdiſcoveries were made 
in the eleventh century of a wiſdom 
unknown before, and whether Leo IX. 


and Gregory VII. were more illumina. 


ted than St. Leo and St. Gregory, 


Theſe eminent Pontiffs had not 
ſearched their Archives enough to find 
in them the Donation of Conſtantine, 
They were neither Sovereign Princes, 
nor temporal Lords; and yet they did 
not complain that their power was too 
much cramped. They had no ſuperflu— 
ous time upon their hands, after the 
performance of their ſpiritual duty, 
They were perſuaded of the diſtinction 


between the two Powers, which Pope 


Gelaſius hath well tet forth, when he 


ſays that even Emperors were ſubje@ to 
Biſhops in the Religious Order, and 
that in the Political Order the Biſhops, 
not excepting the poſſeſſor of the ſirſt 
See, were obliged to obey the Laws ot 
the Emperors, 


Not that it is unlawful for Eccleu- 
aſtics, as well as for Laics, to poſſets 
things 
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things temporal. You have ſeen that 
in the carlieſt ages, under Pagan Em- 
perors, the Churches had their Im- 
moveables, and their Biſhops had a 
property in all kind of goods, and even 
in ſlaves. Hence it follows that they 
might alſo poſſeſs Seignories, when, by 
the weakneſs of Sovereigns, and a de- 
fect in Politics, Juriſdictions became 
patrimonial, and the Public Power a 
property of particulars. For under the 
Roman Empire nothing of this kind 
was known, and there was no Lord, 
except the Sovereign. But after Lord- 
ſhips were annexed to certain Jands, 
they who gave ſuch lands to the 
Church, gave the Seignories alſo; and 
ſo Biſhops became Counts, Dukes, and 
Princes, as they are ſtill in Germany. 
And thus, directly againſt the primitive 
inſtitution, even Monks, whoſe humili- 
ty had placed them the loweſt of man- 
kind, had their ſubjects and their vaſ- 
ſals; and their Abbots acquired the 
rank of Lords and Princes. All theſe 
rights are indeed legal ; nor ought they 


to 
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to be conteſted more with the Church, 
than with the State; and to return to 
the Roman Church, it would be unjuſt 


to diſpute her Sovereignty of Rome, 
and of a great part of Italy, which {+ 


hath poflefled for ſo many ages, ſince 


molt of the Sovereign Princes have no 


better title to produce than a long 


poſſeſſion. 


There was reaſon therefore tocondemn 
Arnauld of Breſſe, who ſtirred up the 


Romans to rebell againſt the Pope, 


maintaining in general that it was not 
lawful for the Clergy to poſſeſs lord- 
ſhips, lands, or immoveables, and that 


they ought to ſubſiſt upon alms and vo- 


luntary oblations. Vet I confeſs I could 
wiſh to have found in Authors con- 
temporary with Arnauld the arguments 
by which they refuted his errors, For 
the two Letters of St. Bernard to the 
Romans upon this ſubject are pathetic 
declamations, ſupported by no proofs, 
and taking it for granted that the 


Pope's right was inconteſtable. And 
a: 
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as we obſerved before, he had no doubts 
concerning the Donation of Conſtan- 
tine. This deed, being received as a 
true one, eſtabliſhed the fact, and the 
particular rights of the Pope; and as 


to the rights of the Clergy in gene- 
ral, they were valid, as I have ſhewed. 


But they ought to have called to 
mind the maxim of the Apoſtle, that, 
What is lawful is not always expedient, 
and that the powers of the human mind 
are too limited to ſuffice at the ſame 
time for the exerciſe of temporal and 
of ſpiricual authority. At leaſt, they 
ought to have reſpected the conduct of 
the Ancients, and to have ſuppoſed that 
if Conſtantine's Donation was real, St. 
Leo and St. Gregory muſt needs have 
known it, and muſt in that caſe haye 
declined the uſe of it, for prudential 
reaſons. The experience of more than 
ſix hundred ages hath ſhewed that their 
conduct was wiſe. Biſhops, who are no 
more than Biſhops, are in leſs danger of 
being involved in contentions with the 
Secular Power, which hath been conti- 
pually ſtruggling with Lords-Biſhops. 

In 
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In the opinion of holy Prelates, even 


the adminiſtration of temporal poſſeſſi. 
ons was too heavy a burden. St. Chry- 


ſoſtom complained of it; and St. Am. 
broſe delivered up the management even 
of his own patrimony to his brother 
Satyrus. 


When the Church made it a rule to 
admit none to holy Orders except ſuch 
as embraced a ſtate of continence, {he 
had not only a reſpect to the purity be- 
coming thoſe who were continually 
employed about things ſacred, but was 
deſirous that her principal Miniſters 
ſhould be diſengaged from the cares 
which a married ſtate unavoidably 


brings on, and which makes St. Paul 


ſay that he who is married is divided 
between God and the World. Now what 
is the care of one family compared with 
the care of a kingdom? or the. conduQ- 
ing of a wife and children and of a few 
domeſtics, with the government of an 
bundred thouſand ſubjects ? 


We are more affected with ſenſible 
than with ſpiritual objects. A Sove- 
reign 
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reign is occupied in repreſſing crimes, 
and preventing ſeditions and conſpira- 
cies againſt his perſon and his eſtate. 
He labours to defend and preſerve it 
againſt foreign enemies, and to ſeize 
upon opportunities to aggrandize it. 
For this purpoſe he muſt raiſe and 
maintain troops, fortify places of de- 
fence, and amaſs treaſures to defray ſo 
many expences, correſpond with neigh- 
bouring Princes, negotiate, make trea- 
ties of commerce and alliance, To a 
Politician theſe appear moſt ſerious and 
important affairs. Eccleſiaſtical func- 
tions, in compariſon with theſe, ſeem to 
him mere trifles and child's play. To 
ling in a Church, to walk in a proceſ- 
ſion, to practiſe ceremonies, to make a 
Catechiſm, are in his ſight vulgar occu- 
pations of which any one and every one 
is capable. The important and the ſo- 
lid point is to maintain his own power, 
and to weaken that of his enemies. 
Prayer, reading, meditating upon the 
Scriptures, are in his opinion fitter. 
for a Monk than a Stateſman. He hath 

no 
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no leiſure time for ſuch employment, 
You have ſeen how much St. Bernard 
feared for Pope Eugenius, leſt the bur. 
den of worldly affairs ſhould hinder him 
from making neceflary reflections upon 
himſelf and his duties, and lead him at 
laſt into an hardened ſtate of mind. 


Perhaps you may imagine that a 
Princely Prelate will reſerve for himſelf 
the ſpiritual functions, and leave the 
care of the State to ſome Layman. No, 
That he will not do, by any means, 
leſt he ſhould make this layman the 
real Prince. He will chuſe to turn over 
his Spirituals to others; for he is not 
afraid of a Prieſt, a Vicar General, a 
Suffragan Biſhop. To them he will 
conſent to transfer the ſtudy of Divi- 
nity and of the Canons, the office of 
preaching, the care of ſouls, contenting 
himſelf with a general account of theſe 
matters laid before him. But he will 
enter into the moſt accurate detail of 
his troops, his fortifications, and his 
finances; or he will employ for that 
purpoſe ſome of his Eccleſiaſtics in 
whom 
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whom he can better confide than in 
Laymen ; and theſe Deputies will be 
in outward appearance Clergymen, in 
reality Stateſmen. If you doubt of theſe 
aſſertions, look how the Dioceſes and 
Dominions of powerful Prelates in 
Germany .and Poland are governed, and 
you will ſee by experience that the an- 
cient Chriſtians were the wiſe men, 
and that this alliance of temporals and 
ſpirituals is never advantageous either 
to the Church or to the State. 


As to Religion, moſt evidently it is 
better kept up by Biſhops who are only 
Biſhops, and entirely occupied in things 
{piritual, ſuch as St. Ambroſe and St. 
Auguſtin. They uſually preſided at the 
aflemblies of the Faithful, and offered 
up the holy Sacrifice, to which they 
joined their exhortations and inſtructi- 
ons; they were the Preachers and the 
Divines of their own Church. The 
word of God had quite another effect, 
coming from their mouth, and ſup- 
ported by their authority and their vir- 
tues, than in that of mere Prieſts, often 

| ſtrangers 
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ſtrangers or mercenaries. Theology was 
handled more ſeriouſly and nobly by 
fuch Prelates ſo employed, than by idle 
Doctors, who ſought only to ſtart ſub. 
tleties, and refine upon one another in 
frivolous ſpeculations and new queſti- 
ons. The ancient Fathers of theChurch 
entered only into Theological diſputes, 
as new errors ſprang up which they 
were obliged to refute; but they went 
into a particular detail in points relat. 
ing to the inſtruction of the Catechu- 
mens, the converſion of ſinners, and the 
conduct of penitents. They were alſo 
the charitable arbitrators and mediators 
of peace between all Chriſtians who 
were at variance; and to them every 
one applied, for counſel and affiſtance, 
who was ambitious to make a progrels 
in piety; as we learn from their Let- 
ters. It is true that nothing was to be 
expected from theſe holy Biſhops be- 
ſides ſpiritual bleſſings; they made 
no man's fortunes in this world; 
and this was a fingular advan- 
tage to religion. Wiſely our Lord, 
3 who 
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who was Wiſdom itſelf, chai to be 
born poor, and to be deſtitute of all the 
poſlefions which are the objects of co- 
vetouſneſs. His Diiciples were allured 
and attached to him only by the force 
of Truth, and by the love of Virtue. 
He wanted to have ſervants like himſelf, 
attracted by no other motives than the 
deſire of becoming better men, and the 
hope of eternal life. Whoſoever ima- 
| vines that things temporal, of whatſo- 

ever kind they be, riches, honours, 
power, and the favour of the Great are 
proper methods to eftabliſh religion, he 
is quite miſtaken, I affirm it boldly, 
and he hath not in him the ſpirit of the 
Goſpel. The reaſon is evident. If you 
preach the Goſpel, and have riches and 
honours to diſtribute, you cannot diſ- 
cern by what motive you are followed 
and regarded, whether that of gain, or 
that of godlineſs; you run the riſque Fil 
of attracting hypocrites, or rather it 1s 1 
almoſt certain that you will attract =_ 
none beſides ſuch, fince the bulk of men Ft 
is only affected with temporal profit. 

Vol. V. X Say 
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Say not that it 15 good to join the ſpit 
tual and the temporal together, and 
to allure by all forts of inducemen; 
men whoſe weakneſs is well know, 
Jeſus Chriſt knew their weak fide bete 
than we, and yet never employed ſug 
methods. It is all an illuſion of elf 
love; and the Miniſters of the Goſſe 
are glad in the mean time themſelves i 
enjoy that wealth and thoſe honous 
which they pretend to employ as mea 
to gain and to fave ſouls, | 


Let us return to the Biſhops, an 
conclude that it was groſs and coarl 
ignorance which made them imagin 
that Seignories added to their Sees wer 
uſeful means for the ſupport of rel 
gion. I know of no See, except thi 
of Rome, which admits a peculiar pl 
for the union of the two Powers. A 
long as the Roman Empire ſubfiſted, i 
contained in its vaſt extent almoſt al 
Chriſtendom : but ſince Europe hug 
been divided amongſt many indepth 
dent Princes, if the Pope had been fub 


ject to one of them, it might have ben 


Fart | of 
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feared that the reſt would not have 
been diſpoſed to acknowledge him as a 
common father; and that ſchiſms 
would have been frequent. It may 
therefore be thought that by a particu- 
lar Providence the Pope became inde« 
pendent, and Lord of a State fo power- 
ful as not to be caſily oppreſſed by other 
Sovereigns ; that ſo he might be more 
at liberty in the exerciſe of his ſpiritual 
power, and better able to keep all the 
Biſhops in order. This is the notion 
of a great Prelate in our days. 


But in general, if the union of the 
two Powers can be profitable for reſi- 
gious purpoſes, it ought to have con- 
duced to eſtabliſh and ſupport thoſe 
| good morals which are the genuine 
fruits of Chriſtian doctrine. For Jeſus 
Chriſt did not only come to inſtruct us 
in ſpeculative truths; he came, as St. 
Paul ſays, to purify to himſelf a people 
acceptable, and zealous of good works. 
If this be the aim of true political wiſ- 


d. Whom I ſhould gueſs to be Jolfurt: It looks like one H 
| of his refinements. | b Mt 
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dom, and the firſt duty of Chriſtian 
Princes, much more ſhould it be fo of 
Eccleſiaſtics, whoſe very profeſſion is 
to ſanctify others. Let thoſe who have 
travelled in the dominions of Eccleſi. 
aſtical Princes tell us how the caſe is, 
whether fewer horrible crimes and ſcan- 
dalous vices are committed there, whe. 
ther the high-ways are leſs infeſted 
with robbers, whether more honeſty 
and veracity is found in trade and com- 
merce, in a word, whether the ſubjeds 
of theſe Prelates diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from thoſe of Secular Rulers by the pu- 
rity of their morals, 


never yet heard it ſaid that the do- 
minions of Eccleſiaſtics are happier than 

other kingdoms even in things tempo- 
ral. On the contrary, as theſe Princes 

are not warriors by profeſſion, their 

ſubjects are often more expoſed to the 
inſults of foreign enemies. As thoſe 

dominions are not hereditary, the rela- 

tions and the creatures of the Prince 

are only attentive to enrich themſelves, 

and that at the expence of the 15 
| oy 
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They have no views of ſerving the pub- 
lic by augmenting the number of the 
inhabitants, cultivating the lands, fa- 


vouring honeſt induſtry, facilitating 
commerce, encouraging arts and ſcien- 


conduceth to ſecure plenty and the con- 
veniences of life. Theſe extenſive views 


kingdoms where Princes have a regard 
for their own poſterity, 


Amongſt the Greeks we find no 
& Lords-Prelates, becauſe, notwithſtand- 
ing the weakneſs and declenfion of 
| their Empire, they ever preſerved the 
Roman Laws, and the maxims of wiſer 
Antiquity, according to which all the 
public power was veſted in the Sove- 


the ſubject, except in Magiſtracies and 
Offices which were not held as a pro- 
perty. Accordingly, the Greeks were 
much ſcandalized when they ſaw our 
Biſhops poſſeſſing Seignories, bearing 
arms, raiſing troops, and heading them. 

X 3 One 


ces, inviting and importing all that 


are more ſuitable to Republics, or to 


reign, and was never communicated to 
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One of them ſaid that the Pope was ng 
a Biſhop, but an Emperor. 


What we have obſerved of Greek 
Biſhops is alſo to be underſtood of Syrian 
and other Eaſtern Prelates, even before 
they fell under the dominion of the 
Mahometans; for ſince that calamity; 
time they have been more Slayes than 


Lords. 


The ſpiritual dominion of the Pope 
being thus extended by conſequences 
drawn from the Decretals, he was ob. 
liged to commit his power to Delegate, 
it being impoſſible for him either to 
go all over the world, or to bring all 
the world to him. Thence came the 
Legations fo frequent ſince the eleventh 
century. Now theſe Legates were of 
two ſorts, either Biſhops and Abbots of 
the country itſelf, or Cardinals {ent 
from the Court of Rome. The Le- 
gates alſo of the country were of t0 
Jorts, the one conſtituted by a particu 
lar commiſſion from the Pope, the 
others ſuch as by the prerogative annex 

| ed 
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— 
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ſuffer that the Pope ſhould commiſſion 
others, to the prejudice of their privi- 
leges: but the Pope placed more con- 
fidence in thoſe of his own appointing, 
than in Prelates whom he knew not, 
or who did not ſuit his purpoſes. Now 
amongſt thoſe whom he choſe, the moſt 
acceptable to the country were they 
who dwelt upon the ſpot, becauſe they 
were more Capable of judging and de- 
termining affairs than ſtrangers from 
remote places. You may have obſer- 


| | 1 
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ed to their See; and theſe were A 
called Legates born, Legati nati, as the q 
Archbiſhops of Mentz, and of Canter- 1 
bury. The Legates who came from 1 
Rome were called Legates à latere, to b 
ſhew that the Pope had ſent them from 1 
his own perſon; and the expreſſion was 1 
taken from the Council of Sardica. 
The Legates born did unwillingly 9 


ved with what preſſing ſolicitations Ivo 1 
of Chartres entreated the Popes not to 1 
ſend thoſe forei 1 
end thoſe foreign Legates. None ſuch P 
were received either in England or in 4 
France, unleſs the King himſelf had "i 
46 alked 
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aſked for them; and the Biſhops could 
not bear to ſee foreign Biſhops come 
and preſide over them, and much lets 
Cardinals-Prieſts, or Deacons : far till 
then all Biſhops had rank above thoſe 
Cardinals who were not Prelates. 


But what rendered the Legates a 
latere ſtill more odious, was their pride, 
luxury, and ayarice. They travelled 
neither at their own expence, nor at 
the Pope's, but at that of the country 
whither they were ſent. They travel. 
led with a great equipage, at leaſt of 
twenty five horſes ; for to this number 
the Third Council of Lateran had re- 

. duced them. Whereſoever they paſſed, 
they were to be magnificently defrayed 
by the Biſhops and the Abbots ; inſo— 
much that the Monaſteries were ſome- 
times reduced to ſell the plate of their 

Churches, to anſwer the demands of 

the Legates. You may have obſerved 
what complaints were made about it. 

That was not all yet: preſents were 

to be made to them; they received 
gifts from the Princes to whom they 
| were 
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were ſent, and from the Parties who 
had cauſes before them; and nothing 
was ever expedited gratis. In a word 
theſe Legations were golden mines for 
the Cardinals, who uſed to return 
home loaded with caſh. You have 
W {cn what St. Bernard ſays upon this 
ſubject, and with what admiration he 
ſpeaks of a diſintereſted Legate. 


The uſual end of the Legation was a 
Council, which the Legate called at 
ſuch times and places as he thought 
proper. There he preſided, and decided 
the affairs in hand, with the approba- 
tion of the Biſhops, whoſe only buſi- 
neſs was to applaud ; for no great de- 
& liberation was uſed. Thus inſenſibly 
were aboliſhed the Provincial Councils, 
which, according to the Canons, every 
Metropolitan was to hold every year. 
The dignity of Archbiſhops obſcured by 
that of the Legates dwindled into mere 
E titles and ceremonies, ſuch as to have 
2 Pall to wear, and a Croſs to be car- 
ried before them, But they loſt all 
authority over their ſuffragans, and na 
3 other 
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other Councils were to be ſeen but thoſe 
of the Legates. And by the way, 
theſe frequent Legations ſeem to haye 
given riſe to the diſtinguiſhed rank 
which the Cardinals of the Church of 
Rome have ſince held. For every 
Church had its own Cardinals, that is, 
its own Prieſts and Deacons, with cer. 
tain Titles annexed. But when in theſe 
Councils Cardinal-Legates were ſeen 
taking place of Biſhops, Archbiſhops, 
Primates, and Patriarchs, by degrees 
people were accuſtomed to annex to the 


title of Cardinal the idea of a dignity in. 


ferior only to that of the Pope. The 
dreſs of the Cardinals, when they ap. 
peared in pomp, confirmed this notion, 
The Cope and the Hat were a travelling 
dreſs, which ſuited the Pope's Embal- 
ſadors ; and *© red was the colour aftcd- 
ed by the Pope; and to repreſent him 
the better, the Legates wore it, ac- 
cording to the remark of a Greek 


Hiſtorian. 


His Holineſs ſhould rather have choſen ſome the 
colour than that of the Great Red Dragor, and of ti 
Where arraied in ſcarlet. Rex elat. xii, 3. xvii. 4. 
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Yet hence aroſe one of the greateſt 
changes which the diſcipline of the 
Church underwent, namely the ceſſa- 
tion of Provincial Councils, and the 
diminution of the authority of the Me- 
tropolitans, Was it fit that this decent 
order, ſo well eſtabliſhed from the be- 
ginning of the Church, and fo uſefully 
obſerved for eight or ten centuries, 
ſhov1d be baniſhed and overſet without 
deliberation, without examination, with- 
out knowledge of the cauſe? But in 
truth, what imaginable reaſon could 

| be affigned for the change? Legates 
who were ſtrangers, who knew not 
the language or the manners of the 
country, who were ſojourners there 
for a few days, could they be more 
proper than the ordinary paſtors to 
judge of diſputes, and to re-eſtabliſh 
diſcipline? Suppoſing them to have 
made excellent regulations in a Coun- 
cil, could they be aflured that ſuch 
orders would be obeyed if the Biſhops 
did not lend an helping hand? Conclude 
we then upon this article, as upon the 


reſt, 
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316 Remarks on Ecelgfiaſtical Hiftory, 
reſt, that the ancient Diſcipline was 
not exchanged for a better, And in 
fact we do not find that theſe frequent 
Legations proved of any advantage to 
Religion. 


The Biſhops and Metropolitans were 


ſo ignorant of their own rights, that 


they greedily ſought after Legatine 
powers; never conſidering how much 
better was an authority, if leſſer yet 
inherent and independent, than one 
more extenſive but borrowed and pre- 
carious. It ſeemed as though they 
could do nothing of themſelves, unleſs 
the Pope ſupported them; and he on 
his part was very ready to grant them 
favours of which they ſtood not in need, 
and which always augmented his juriſ- 
diction, The ſame holds true propor- 
tionably of the frequent practice of tho: 
days to get the Pope to confirm conven- 
tions made between Churches, and 
profitable donations beſtowed upon 
them; as if theſe acts were the lets 
valid unleſs he confirmed them. By 


grantipg favours which the ſuiter had 
ne 
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no occaſion to aſk, new claims are 


ſeized by the giver, and a pretence 
that his conſent is neceflary. 


The Popes were often obliged to de- 
part from Rome ſince the eleventh cen- 
tury, either by the revolts of the Ro- 
mans who could not be brought to ac- 
knowledge them as Sovereigns; or by 
the Schiſms of the Antipopes. They 
refided in neighbouring cities, as in 
Orvieto, Viterbo, and Anagni; and 
their court followed them ; which it is 
neceflary to obſerve, that we may not 
confound the city and the court of Rome. 
I find not that before this time the 
word Court was made uſe of, to ſignify 
the retinue of a Pope, or of a Biſhop. 
The expreſſion would have been thought 
too ſecular, and profane. Sometimes 
the Popes could not reſide even in Italy; 
and then they took refuge in France, 
as did Innocent II. and Alexander III. 
for the perſecuted Popes were no where 
E fafer than in France. And as in this 
kind of exile they enjoyed not their 
revenues, they were obliged to ſubſiſt 
1 by 
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by the liberality of Princes, and by 
the voluntary contributions of the Cler. 
oy. This may be collected from 3 
Sermon of Arnoul of Liſieux at the 
opening of the Council of Tours. 
Thus began the ſubſidies which the 
Popes often demanded afterwards of the 
Princes, or of Churches, either to 
enable them to go to war, or for other 
occaſions. How different was this con. 
duct from that of St. Gregory, who ſo 
liberally beſtowed his revenues through 
the Provinces ? of the Pope St. Diony- 
ſius, who aſſiſted the afflicted Churches, 
even as far as Cappadocia? and, to go 
higher, of St. Soter, to whom St. 


Dionyſius of Corinth bears a glorious 


teſtimony of his charities to the Greek 
Churches? How entirely had they 
forgotten the noble independence of 
Chriſtian poverty, and the maxim of 
our Lord, that it is more bleſſed to 
give than to receive! 


It is a diſagreeable taſk to expoſe facts 
of this kind; and I fear that ſome per- 
ſons who have more piety than know- 

ledge 


' 
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ledge will be ſcandalized at it, and will 


ſay perhaps that, in Hiſtorical relati- 


ons, ſuch facts ſhould be diflembled, or 


after being barely named, ſhould not 


be reſumed and dwelt upon in a Diſſer- 
tation. But the foundation of Hiſtory 


is truth, and to diſſemble it, even in 
part, is not to relate it faithfully, A 
flattering portrait is no likeneſs ; and 
ſuch is every Panegyric, which makes a 
perſon appear commendable by ſetting 


forth only his good qualities. Vain 


and clumſy artifice, which diſguſts men 
of ſenſe, and makes them the more at- 
tentive to diſcover the defects that are 
ſo cautiouſly concealed. To tell half- 
truths is a ſpecies of lying. No man 
is obliged to write Hiſtory; but if he 
will undertake it, he is obliged to tell 
the whole truth. Spondanus having 
beſtowed great commendations on Gui- 
chardin, adds; If ſometimes he cenſures 
with aſperity Princes and other perſons 
whoſe conduct he relates, this is the 
fault of the Guilty, and not of the Hi- 
ſtorian. He would have been far more 


3 repre- 
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reprehenſible if he had diflembled thoſe 
bad actions which may tend to make 
'others wiſer and better, and diſcourage 
them from committing the like, at 
leaſt through ſhame and fear of being 
expoſed themſelves in the ſame man. 
ner, according to the ſaying in the 
Goſpel; There is nothing hid, which 
ſhall not be revealed. 


Sacred Hiſtory hath ſet us an exam. 


ple to follow. Moſes palliates neither 
his own faults, nor thoſe of his people. 
David was willing that his fin ſhould 
be recorded, with all its odious circum- 
ſtances; and in the New Teſtament, all 
the Evangeliſts have taken care to re- 
preſent the fall of St. Peter. True reli- 
gion is grounded on ſincerity ; it wants 
none of the tricks of human policy. As 
God permits evils which he could have 
prevented, becauſe he can make them 
turn to the benefit of his ſervants, we 
ought to believe that he will cauſe the 
knowledge of the diſorders committed 
in his Church to conduce to our profit. 
If indeed theſe diſorders had ſo ceaſed 
| that 
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that no traces of them remained, poſſi- 
bly it might be proper to bury them in 
eternal oblivion; but we fee and feel 
too plainly their pernicious effects in 
the hereſies which have torn the Church 
in pieces for theſe two hundred years, 
in the ignorance and ſuperſtition which 
reign in ſome Catholic countries, and 
in the corruptions of morality by cer- 
tain new maxims. And is it not uſeful. 
to know what gave rite to theſe deplo- 
rable evils ? 


If we ſhould be ever ſo defirous to 
aboliſh the memory of theſe ancient 
diſorders, it would not be in our power, 
unleſs we could ſuppreſs all the writings 
| and all the monuments which remain 
Jof the fix or ſeven laſt centuries. And 
| who could execute ſuch a project? If 
the Catholics agreed to attempt. it, 
g would the Heretics concur with them? 
Would they not on the contrary be the 
: more ſedulous to preſerve thoſe records 
Which were 10 odious to us? Since then 
; it is impoſſible that theſe facts ſhould 

be obliterated, is it not better that they 
Vox. V. 5 ſhould 
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ſhould be repreſented faithfully, limply, 
ſincerely, and without diſguiſe by Ca. 
tholic writers, than ſurrendered up into 
the hands of Proteſtants, who alter, 
exaggerate, and turn them in the mol 
ſpiteful manner? Is 1t not uſeful to point 
out to pious people the true reaſonable 
medium between the extremes of ſome 
modern writers? The Pope is not An- 
tichriſt : but he is not impeccable, ng 
an abſolute Monarch in the Church, in 
temporals and ſpirituals. Monaſtic voys 
did not proceed from the Devil's ſhop; 
but the Monks have degenerated from 
time to time, and have made a bad uſe 
of their wealth and their privileges. 
The Church hath power to grant [n- 
dulgences : but the Canonical Penances 
were more ſalutary. The Scholaſtic D. 
vines are not contemptible Sophiſtz; 
they have preſerved the tradition 0 
ſound doctrine: but they are not to b 
blindly admired, or preferred to the 
Fathers of the Church. Perhaps, for 
who knows the defigns of God, or hath 
been admitted into his Councils! pet- 

tags 


haps he hath permitted theſe diſorders 
in his Church, to teach men by their 
own experience to follow his precepts 
according to their plain and obvious 
ſenſe, and not to ſeek to eſtabliſh his 
religion by the maxims of worldly po- 
licy. You fancy that wealth joined to 
virtue will make you happier; you will 


ther. You think that the Prieſthood 
will have more authority when joined 
with temporal power; and you will 
loſe the true authority which conſiſts in 
being eſteemed and truſted. You hope 
| to make yourſelves formidable and 
punctually obeyed by pouring out your 
cenſures: by ſo doing you will make 
E thoſe cenſures contemptible and ineffec- 
tual. Be inſtructed at leaſt by facts, 
and learn wiſdom from the faults and 
follies of your anceſtors, 


| There are two ſorts of perſons who 
take it amiſs that the facts which are a 
diſgrace to the Church ſhould be ex- 
poſed. The firſt are prophane Politi- 
. clans, Who, ignorant of true religion, 
N ä conſider 
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conſider it all as an human invention tg 


keep the populace in order, and ate 


afraid of every thing that might tend to 
diminiſh the veneration of it in the 
minds of the vulgar, by undeceiving 


them. I will have no diſpute with the 


men, who want firſt to be converted and 
inſtructed, But willingly would 1 fl. 
tisfy, if it were poſſible, pious and ſcry. 
pulous minds, which are alarmed by z 
zeal without knowledge, and fear where 
no fear is. What 1s 1t that you dread? 
T would ſay to them. Is it to know the 
truth? If fo, you chuſe to remain in 
in error, or in ignorance. And hoy 
can you ſafely remain in that ſtate, you 
whole office it is to inſtruct others? For 
I ſpeak now to Eccleſiaſtics, who ought 


particularly to be acquainted with Ec- 


cleſiaſtical Hiſtory. In this enlightend 
age, can we maintain the Donation of 
Conſtantine and the Decretals of Iſido- 
rus? And if theſe Records are indefen— 
ſible, can we approve the conſequenes 


which are drawn from them ? 


Let 
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Let us then frankly acknowledge that 
Gregory VII. and Innocent III. de- 
ceived by theſe forgeries, and by the 
bad Logic of the Divines of their days, 
have puſhed their authority too far, and 
by extending it have made it odious; 
and let us not pretend to juſtify exceſſes 

of which we ſee both the cauſes and 
the wretched effects. For whatſoever 
can be alledged to the contrary, it 1s 
evident that the firſt ages furniſh us 
with a greater number of pious Popes 
than the latter, and that the morals 
and diſcipline of the Roman Church 
were far more pure in the earlier times. 
Now 1t is not conceivable that the 
Popes ſhould only then have begun to 
know their rights, and to exerciſe their 
power in its full extent, when their 
hies began to be leſs edifying, and their 
lock to be leſs regulated. This reflec- 
tion affords a grievous prejudice againſt 
the novel Maxims. 


Of all the alterations of diſcipline, I 
| find none which have more decried the 
Church than the rigour which ſhe 
; 5 exerciſed 
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municated perſons. You have ſeen hoy 
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exerciſed againſt Heretics and excom. 


Sulpitins Severus blames and detef; 
the two Biſhops Idatius and Ithacius for 
having ſolicited the ſecular judges tg 
baniſh the Priſcillianiſts, and applied 
to the Emperor againſt them. But the 
indignation was encreaſed when thek 
Prelates purſued the Priſcillianiſts ty 
T reves, and appeared openly as their 
accuſers. St. Martin inſtantly preſſed 
Ithacius to deſiſt, and entreated the 
Emperor Maximus not to ſhed the blood 
of theſe Heretics; and when they were 
put to death, St. Ambroſe and St. 
Martin would no longer hold commu: 
nion with Ithactus, or with the Biſhops 
who adhered to him, although they 
were protected by the Emperor; and 
Theognoſtus, a Biſhop, gave Sentence 
publickly againſt them. As to Mar- 
tin, he reproached himſelf all his lit 
afterwards for having occaſionally com- 
municated with the Ithacians, and even 
the“ with a charitable view to ſave the 
life of ſome innocent perſons, So hot. 

5 rible 
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rible a thing it appeared to them that 
Prelates ſhould have had an hand in 
putting to death thoſe Heretics, al- 
though their ſect was a branch of the 
deteſtable hereſy of the Manichæans. 


The Donatiſts, and particularly their 
Creumcelliones, exerciſed great cruelties 
upon the Catholics, killing ſome E- 
cleſiaſtics, and maiming others; yet 
St, Auguſtin in his Letters to Donatus 
Proconſul of Afric, and to Marcellinus, 
intreats that theſe men may not be put 
to death for it, or puniſhed by the Laws 

of Retaliation, &c. 


Some time before, Marcellinus, Biſh- 
op of Apamea in Syria, being burnt 
| alive by Pagans, whoſe temple he had 
demoliſhed, his children wanted to 
have his death revenged. But the Pro- 
vincial Council oppoſed it, judging 
that it was not right to revenge a Mar- 
E tyrdom for which thanks ought rather 
to be returned to God. Amongſt many 
examples of a like kind, I chuſe out 
| this, as it ſhews particularly the ſpirit 
| Y-- 4 of 
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of the Church in the deciſion of a whole 


Council. 


But this holy diſcipline was for. 
gotten from the eighth century. The 
death of Bonifacius of Mentz was re. 
venged by the Chriſtians of the cauntry, 
and many Pagans were ſlain on that 
account, Venceſlas, Duke of Bohemia, 
having been murdered, for his religion, 
by his brother Boleflas, Otho I, king 
of Germany, made war upon Boleſlaz, 
to revenge the death of the Martyr, 
Boleflas the Cruel king of Poland, 
having killed Staniflas, Biſhop of Cra, 
covia, was deprived of his royal ſtate 
by Gregory VII. as the Poliſh Hiſto- 
rians informs us. As ſoon as St. 
Thomas was killed, the Archbiſhop of 
Sens, his brother in Law, and the 
king of France ſent to the Pope, to de- 
mand juſtice in behalf of the Prelate, 
whom yet they called a Martyr ; and 
it was not without preſſing ſolicitations 
that the Pope was perſuaded not to en- 


e Becket. 


communicate 


i 
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communicate the king of England, and 


put his kingdom under Interdict, which 
according to the maxims of that age 
tended to dethrone him. And ſo alarm- 
ed was the King about 1t, that he re- 
tired to Ireland, till he was aflured of 
obtaining abſolution. Pope Innocent 
III. decreed the ſevereſt puniſhment 
againſt the Count of Toulouſe, who 
was ſuppoſed guilty of the death of 
Peter of Caſtelnau, He ordered him 
to be excommunicated, he abſolved his 
ſubjects from their oaths of fidelity, he 
permitted every Catholic to attack his 
perſon and to ſeize his lands. Nothing 
can be more remote from the ancient 
Eccleſiaſtical mildneſs than the conduct 
of Henry Archbiſhop of Cologne, to 
revenge the death of St. Englebert his 
predeceſſor. As ſoon as he was elected 


he ſware that he would purſue the of- 


fenders all the days of his life. He 
carried the dead body to the Diet, and 
preſented it to the King and to the 
Lords. He cauſed Count Frederic, 
author of the murder, to be put to the 

Ban 
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Ban of the Empire. He promiſed 3 


thouſand marks of filver to any per. 
ſon that would ſeize and deliver the 
Count into his hands; he paid twice az 
much as he had promiſed, and having 
thus taken the Count, he cauſed him 
to be put to death in a moſt barbarous 
manner by the hangman, though the 
Count ſhewed all poſſible figns of re- 
pentance. 


As to Heretics, they who were dif. 
covered at Orleans, and convicted in the 
preſence of King Robert, were burnt 
upon the ſpot ; and if the Biſhops did 
not ſolicit it, it appears not that they 
oppoſed it. But the Bogomili, who 
like theſe were alſo a ſort of Manichæ- 
ans, being found out at Conſtantinople 
by the Emperor Alexis Comnenus, 
were condemned to the flames by the 
Clergy and by the Patriarch himſelt. 


This was the common puniſhment of 
the Heretics called Cathari, Paterini, 
Albigenſes, and others of other deno- 
minations, but all of them Manichzans, 

They 
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They had, been doomed to death even 
from the fourth century by the Emperor 
Theodoſius, and afterwards by Juſtin ; 
and their abominations well deſerved it; 
but it became not Eccleſiaſtics to preſs 
the execution. And we find that the 
Council of Lateran, under Alexander 
III. acknowledgeth that the Church 
meddles pot with ſanguinary execu- 
tions, although ſhe permits herſelf to 
be aſſiſted by the laws of Chriſtian 
Princes to repreſs hereſies. This maxim 
hath ever been conſtant. 


But as to practice, it hath not been 
always followed. When Pope Innocent 
III. wrote to King Philip Auguſtus to 
turn his arms againſt the Albigenſes, 
and when in France he cauſed the 
Croiſade againſt them to be publiſhed, 
was this a condemnation of ſuch bloody 
proceedings? I will ſpeak of the Croi- 
fades another time; I am here only 
conſidering the proſecution of Heretics, 
and I muſt confeſs that I cannot recon- 
cile the conduct of the Eccleſiaſtics of 
the thirteenth century with that of the 

Saints 
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Saints of the fourth. When I ſee Pre. 
lates and Abbots at the head of the 
armies which made ſo great 2 
{ſlaughter of Heretics, as at the taking 
of Beziers; when I ſee the Abbot of 
Ciſteaux deiiring the death of the he- 
retics at Minerbe, thouzh he did not 
dare to condemn them openly, becauſe 
he was a Monk and a Prieſt; when ! 
fee the Croiſez burn theſe poor wretches 
with triumph and exultation, as a 
Writer of thoſe times teſtifies in many 


places of his hiſtory ; in all this I dif- 


cern no more the true ſpirit of the 
Church. 


If then they {pared not the lives of 
theſe men, it 1s no wonder that they 
{ſpared not their goods. You have ſeen 
that Gregory VII. offered to Sueno, 
the king of Denmark, a very rich pro- 
vince, occupied by Heretics, for his 
ſon to ſeize and poſſeſs. As if the 
hereſy of the conquered gave a lawful 
title to the cor queror! The Canoniſts 
have ſince eſtabliſhed this maxim, that 


Heretics have no right to poſſeſs any 
thing; 
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thing ; founding the opinion on ſome 
paſſages of St. Auguſtin produced by 
Gratian. But they have extended to 
all heretics and to all their poſſeſſions 
what this Father only ſaid of the Do- 
natiſts, and of the pecuniary fines which 
were impoſed upon them, and of the 
plundered goods of the Church which 
they had been compelled to return. 
Leave Gratian with his reflections, the 
Summaries, and the modern Gloſſes, 
and conſult Originals, and you will ſee 
that they breathe mildneſs and charity, 
and have only in view juſt reſtitutions, 
and wholeſome corrections for the con- 
verſion of heretics. 


When St. Gregory Nazianzen was 
called to Conſtantinople, though he 
could have availed himſelf of all the 
power of the Emperor Theodoſius, he 
truſted only to Chriſtian patience ; he 
did not ſolicit the Magiſtrates to put in 
execution againſt the heretics thoſe laws 
which they deſpiſed ; far from defiring 
the confiſcation of their goods, he would 
noteventakethe leaſtſtep to oblige them 

to 
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to refund the immenſe revenues of his 
Church which they had pillaged for 
forty years; he generouſly forgave an 
aſſaſſin who came even into his cham. 
ber to kill him; he ſuffered himſelf to 
be pelted with ſtones even to the door 
of his Church, and anſwered a friend 
who was full of indignation at it; It is 
good to puniſh the guilty, for the cor- 
rection of others; but it is better and 
more divine to ſufter. Theſe generous 
ſentiments were forgotten in the twelfth 
century, when Peter of Celles, writing 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury, ſaid that 
nonreſiſting patience was the only por- 
tion of the young Church in the firſt 
ages; but now, adds he, that ſhe is 
come to maturity, ſhe ought to correR 
her children. As if the Church was 
not arrived to her maturity in the days 
of Theodoſius, or had ſuffered perſecu- 
tion from Pagans and Heretics, only 
through a mere inability of relllt- 
ing! 


I cloſe theſe melancholy reflection 
with the change that was introduced into 
Penances. 
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Penances. Public Penitence was turn- 


ed into tortures and temporal puniſh- 
ments. By tortures I mean thoſe hor- 
rible ſpectacles expoſed to the Public, 
when a penitent appeared naked down 
to his waſte, with a rope about his 
neck, and rods in his hands, with 
which he was beaten by the Clergy. 
In this manner, beſides other perſons, 
Raimond the old Count of Toulouſe 


was treated. I am of opinion that this 


was the origin of the Amendes Honora- 
bles [ Amendæ Honorabiles] received ſince 
many ages in Secular Tribunals, but 


utterly unknown to all Antiquity. 
Hence aroſe allo thoſe Fraternities of 


Penitents eſtabliſhed in ſome provinces 
nominal Penitents for the moſt part. 
For theſe Penitences were more ſpecious 
than ſerious; they were not proofs of 
the true converſion of a ſinner, they 
were often merely the effect of fear leaſt 

they ſhould loſe their temporal poſſeſ- 
| fhons. The count of Toulouſe dread- 
ed the Croifade which the Pope ſtirred 
up againſt him; and to go farther back, 
LA when 
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them, of which the payment was ex- 
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when the Emperor Henry IV. fo hum. 
bly begged abſolution of Pope Gregory 
VII. as to remain for three days at his 
door, barefooted and faſting till night, 
it was becauſe he feared to loſe his 
crown if he remained under excommu- 


nication for the whole year. Accord. 
ingly neither of theſe Princes becamea 


better man after abſolution than he had 
been before. Theſe forced penitences 
were not durable, and the ſhame and 
infamy annexed to them, far from pro- 
ducing a ſalutary confuſion, only irri- 
tated the offender, and put him upon 
ſtudying how to revenge the affront. 
For, as Chryſoſtom obſerves, he who 
15 inſulted becomes the more audacious, 
and deſpiſes and hates the inſulter. 


To make theſe penances the more 
felt, pecuniary mulcts were added to 


acted before the abſolution was granted; 
and if the payment was duly made, the 
reſt of the penance was eaſily over- 
looked. You have ſeen how St. Hugo 


of Lincoln repreſſed this abuſe, Thus 
then 
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then penances and abſolutions became 
temporal tranſactions with reſpe& to 
private perſons as well as to Princes, 
No longer was any care taken to ex- 
plore by long trials the converſion and 
renovation of heart, which was thething 
intended by the Canonical Penitences 
but the point was, to get proper ſecuri- 
ties for the reſtitution of an uſurped 
property, of depredatious and damages, 
or for the payment of a fine; and as the 
Penitent, eſpecially if he was a Prince, 
was in haſte to remove the effects of an 
Excommunication, or of an Interdict, 
his firſt ſtep was to procure abſolution, 
by giving an oath that he would ſatisfy 
the Church within a certain time, under 
pain of having the excommunication 
renewed. Theſe promiſes often were 
not performed, and then all was to be 
done over again; for the unconverted 
oftender was in no hurry to give the 
promiſed ſatisfaction, when by abſolu- 
tion he had obtained all that he 
cared for, namely to enter into his 


nights, and to be delivered from the pre- 
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ſent dread of loſing them. Of this you 
have ſeen many an example, and more 
ſhall be produced hereafter. At the 
ſame time was introduced the practice 
of granting the abſolution itſelf in the 
ſecret penitence, as ſoon as confeſſion 
was made, and ſatisfaction enjoined and 
accepted; though in ancient times, ab. 
ſolution was not granted till the pe. 
nance was fully accomplithed, or at 
leaſt 1a a great meaſure. This altera- 
tion was founded on the reaſonings of 
Scholaſtic Doctors, who held that ex. 
ternal abſolution ought not to be re- 

fuſed to him who was ſuppoſed to have 
received it internally from God, by vir- 
tue of the apparent contrition of hiz 
heart; and that being in a ſtate of grace, 

he could more profitably perform ſatis- 

factory works. But it ought to have 

been conſidered that man is much more 

excited to act by the hope of obtaining 

what he deſires, than by gratitude tor 
having received it, or by faithfulnels 

in fulfilling the promiſes which he 

made, in order to obtain it, A ſick man 

obſerye: 
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obſerves much more the diet preſcribed 
to him for the recovery of his loſt 
health, than for the preſervation of it 
when he thinks himſelfcured. Few Cre» 
ditors are to be found who will give a 
diſcharge beforehand, upon, a promiſe 
made or even {worn to by the debtor 
that he will pay at a ſet time. 


Beſides, penances, or ſatisfactory 
works, had been relaxed more and more 
from the ſtrictneſs of the old Canons, 
which were now propoſed to Confeſ- 
ſors, only as examples to be conſulted 
upon occaſion, and not as rules to be 
exactly followed; upon a falſe ſuppoſi- 
tion, that nature was enfeebled, and that 
the human body had no longer the 
ſtrength to bear faſtings and other au- 
ſterities. Some Doctors went ſo far as 
to ſay that it was mere Judaizing, to 
adhere to the letter of the ancient Ca- 
nons. They alſo extended to all Prieſts 
a right which the Biſhops had always 
exerciſed, to mitigate penances, either 
by leflening the penitential works, or 
by ſhortning the time. At laſt the 

 X. maxim 


} 


to faſting and to other diſcipline, who 
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maxim was eſtabliſhed, that all 
nances were to be left to the diſcretion 
of the Confeſſor; and as even then the 
number of Confeflors both Secular and 
Regular was become very great, it is ng 
wonder that they did not always a8 
prudently in this affair, and that ye. 
nances even for heinous offences were 
very flight and ſuperficial. 


It is true that the multitude of Indul. 
gences, and the facility of granting 
them, became a great obſtacle to the 
zeal of the more judicious Confeflor,, 
Hard was the taſk to perſuade a finner 


could buy it off by a few alms, or by 
paying a viſit to a Church. For the Bi 
ſhops of the twelfth and thirteenth 

centuries granted indulgences for all 
ſorts of pious works, as the building a 
Church, the ſupporting an hoſpital, and 
even for public works of other kinds, 
for making a bridge, or a cauſeway, a 
mending the roads, 


'Thek 
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Theſe are the Indulgences which 
the fourth Council of Lateran calls in- 
diſcreet and ſuperfluous, which make 
the Keys of the Church contemptible, 
and weaken its diſcipline, To repreſs 
this abuſe, it orders that for the Dedi- 
cation of a Church, the Indulgence 
granted ſhall not be for more than one 
year, although many Biſhops ſhould be 
aſſembled there; for each of them, it 
ſeems, pretended to give his own In- 
dulgence. 


William, Biſhop of Paris, who lived 
in thoſe times, explains to us the mo- 
tives of theſe Indulgences; He who 
hath the power, ſays he, to impoſe pe- 
nal ſatisfactions may either augment or 
diminiſh them, as he finds it expedient 
for the honour of God, the ſalvation of 
ſouls, and the public or private utility. 
Now it is manifeſt that more honour 
accrues to God, and more benefit to 
fouls, by the building a Church where 
God is continually ſerved with prayers 
and ſacrifices, than would ariſe from 
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the ſevereſt performance of penal works. 
Therefore it is the duty of the Biſhop 
to convert thete bodily penances into 
works more uſeful. And again: It is 
to be ſuppoſed that the Saints, who have 
{0 much intereſt with God, obtain from 
bim moſt ample Indulgences for thoſe 
who honour them, by doing good to 
the Churches where their memory is 
reyerenced, As to the Indulgences 
granted to thoſe who make or repair 
bridges and highways, theſe are works 
uſeful to Pilgrims and other pious tra- 
vellers, befides the common benefit en- 
joyed by all the Faithful. 


Theſe arguments, if they had been 


ſolid, ought to have influenced the Bi- 


ſhops of the firſt ages, who had eſta- 
bliſhed the Canonical penitences; but 
thoſe good men extended their views 
much farther. They knew that God 
is more honoured by the pure and pious 


_ morals of Chriſtians than by building 


and ornamenting Churches, by chanting 
in them, by ceremonies, by bodily ſer- 
vices, which are only the externals of 
religion, 
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religion, whoſe eſſential part is righte- 
ouſneſs or virtue, Now as Chriſtians 
for the moſt part are not ſo happy as 
to preſerve their baptiſmal innocence, 
thoſe wiſe Paſtors, inftruQed. by the 
Apoſtles, had ſtudied all poſſible means 
of reſtoring ſinners, and preſerving 
them from relapſes ; and they found no 
better remedies and preſervatives than 
to engage them to inflict voluntary pu- 
niſhments upon themſelves by faſtings, 
watchings, retirement, recollection, 
ſilence, and the retrenchment of all plea- 
ſures, by which they may confirm their 
good reſolutions; to be conſtant in 
prayer and meditation on ſacred and 
eternal truths 3 and to practiſe theſe re- 
ligious exerciſes for a conſiderable time, 
that they may be affured of the cer- 
tainty of their converſion. In vain do 
we ſpeculate and run into ſubtle refine- 
ments; theſe good practices tended 
more directly to the ſalvation of ſouls, 
and conſequently to the glory of God, 
than alms given for the erecting, re- 
| paring, and decorating a Church. A 
2 4 ſinner 
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ſinner truly affected with the heinous. 
neſs of his guilt, and with the eternal 
puniſhment which it deſerves, will ac. 
count all mortification to be a light 
burden. He who wants to obtain par- 
don upon the eaſieſt terms, is not con- 
verted; all that he wants is to quiet 
his mind, and to fave appearances, [n 
a word, Let us appeal to expericnce, 
Never were Chriſtians more religious 
than when Canonical penitences were 
regularly kept up: never were they 
more corrupted than fince that diſci- 
pline was aboliſhed. 


Give me leave to propoſe to you 1 
parallel inſtance: A Prince by a fall: 
clemency offers to all criminals ſome 
eaſy methods to avoid puniſhment ; a 
moderate fines applied to defray the 
cxpences of his buildings and of his 
troops; a formal appearance at his pa- 
lace ; a petition for pardon ; or, if the 
crimes have been very heinous, an obli- 
gation laid upon the offender to liſt 


| himſelf for a ſoldier, and to ſerve for 


ſome years in the army. What think 


you 
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you of this? Would his kingdom be 


well governed ? Would innocence of 
manners and integrity in commerce 
fouriſh there? Would the highways 
be ſafe for travellers, and the public 
tranquillity maintained? Would not 
vice of every kind and an unbounded 
licentiouſneſs prevail, together with all 


the fatal conſequences of ſuch impu- 
' nity ? The application is obvious. 


We muſt then return to the maxim 
of St. Paul, that all things which are 
lawful are not always expedient. For 


this ſarae Prince, who ſhould thus par- 


don all criminals, would only exerciſe 
his own rights, ſince we ſuppoſe him 
to be the Sovereign; but he would ex- 
ereiſe them moſt indiſcreetly. The 
ſame is the caſe of Indulgences. Every 
good Catholic will allow that the 
Church can grant them, and that ſhe 
ought to grant them in certain caſes, 
and that ſhe hath always exerciſed this 
power: but it. is the duty of her Mi- 
niſters to diſpenſe theſe favours with 
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diſcretion and caution, and not with an 


I conclude this Diſcourſe with a de. 


think hath been proved, that the altera. 
tions in the diſcipline of the Church 
ſince five or fix hundred years were 
not introduced by the authority of 
Biſhops or of Councils, to correct an- 
cient practices; but by negligence, by 
ignorance, and by error grounded on 
the falſe Decretals, and on the falſe 


grant that we may make a good ule of 
his Grace, by which we have the hap- 
pineſs of being born in a more enlight- 
ened age; and that if we cannot re- 
trieve the ancient diſcipline, we may 
at leaſt eſteem it, reverence it, and re- 
gret it. | 

A FE ſtrictures on this Diſſertation 


Here are corruptions enough, and 
more than enough, acknowledged and 
ſet forth with ſome degree of fairneſs 

| 10 
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to which more might be added. What 
followed ? Did the Popes and the Court 
of Rome own them, and endeavour to 
correct them? No; nothing that de- 
ſerved the name of amendment was 
produced ; nothing done toany purpoſe 
by the Councils of Piſa, Conſtance, 
and Baſil. At laſt aroſe Luther, and 
other Reformers, who were perſecuted 
with the utmoſt malice and fury. Then 
came the Council of Trent, which 
made bad worſe ; and thus things ſtand 
at this day, 


Add to the reſt, the Jeſuits and the 
Inguiſitors 1 n 


Triſtius haudillis monſtrum, nec ſœvior ulla 
Peſts et ira Deum Stygus ſeſe extulit undis. 


Can Proteſtants enter into alliance 


and communion with ſuch a generation 
of vipers ? 


Fleury, and others of his ſentiments, 
who with for ſome reformation, would 
perhaps willingly bring the ſtate of the 
Church, as to doctrine and diſcipline, to 
its condition in the fourth and fifth cen- 

turies. 
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turies. Alas! This is doing very little, 
Many were the faults and errors of thoſe 
times, and the Myſtery of Iniquity was 
even then working. We muſt go to 
the fountain-head, to the doctrine of 
the New Teſtament. - 


I can by no means allow Fleury 
ſuppoſition that the Popes mentioned by 
him, and. particularly the Execrable 
Hildebrand, erred bona fide, being miſ- 
led by the Decretals. The Heretics of 
thoſe days, ſuch of them I mean who 
acknowledged the ſacred authority of 
the New Teſtament, particularly the 
honeſt Waldenſes, diſcerned very plain- 
ly that the powers uſurped by the Popes 
and Eccleſiaſtics were tyrannical and 
antichriſtian, and conſequently that the 
Decretals which eſtabliſhed ſome of 
thoſe notions muſt have been impudent 
forgeries. Why could not the Popes 
diſcern the ſame ? Becauſe profanenels, 
pride, ambition, and avarice hardened 
their hearts, and blinded their eyes; 
becauſe they would neither examine, not 


let other people examine. 
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It is to be ſuppoſed that the Donations 
of Conſtantine, the Decretals, ſome of 
the Councils, and other Documents 
and Records for the ſame purpoſe, were 
forged by the Popes themſelves, or by 
perſons acting under their direction, 
about the ninth century *. 


He compares the extravagant uſurpa- 
tions of Hildebrand, and of other 
Popes of the ſame ſtamp, with the more 
modeſt behaviour of St. Leo and St. 
Gregory, But the truth 1s, that all 
the Popes, from the time of Conſtan- 
tine, Saints as well as Sinners, laboured 
to extend their juriſdiction, and uni- 
formly carried on the ſame ſcheme. 
Rome was not built iu a day, ſays the 
Proverb; and Popedom was not built 
in a day; but one encroachment was 
followed by another, till at laſt it 
brought on the Seculum Hildebrandmum. 


He complains of falſe miracles, and 
yet hath inſerted thouſands of them in 
his Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory ; like the 


See Moſheim, p. 328. 
3 | Quack 
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Quack who vends his powder of poſt, 
and cries, Beware of counterfeits. 


As to the affair of perſecution, he 
rather ſhuttles it over, though indeed 
he ſeems to have ſaid as much againſt it 
as it was ſafe for him to ſay. But he 
ſhould not have commended the lenity 
of St. Auguſtin, who after he had drop- 
ped ſome reaſonable expreſſions in fa- 
vour of Chriſtian mildneſs and modera- 
tion, played the Turn-coat, and be- 
came the Preacher and the Patron of 
Perſecution. 


The Church ought not to ſhed blood. 
So ſays Fleury; and to ſays the Inqui- 
fition at this day. That honour is 
trans ferred to the Civil Magiſtrate; and 
thus the Prieſt is the Judge, and the 
King is the Hang- man. 


As to penance, or repentance, you 
muſt not expect to find juſt notions of 
it in theſe quarters, and Fleury ſaw only 
a part of the truth. The unwholeſome 
auſterities and frantic macerations of 


Fanatics of ancient times, who were 
called 
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called Saints, introduced and eſtabliſh- 


ed in the Chriſtian world wrong notions 
concerning penitence, and penitential 
works. Repentance is a change of 
mind for the better, and the proper 
penance of a ſinner is to mortify his un- 
ruly paſſions and his luſts, and, to the 
utmoſt of his power, to repair all the 
wrongs that he hath done. In other 
reſpects, the duties of a repenting fin- 
ner are nearly the ſame which are re- 


quired of all Chriſtians. 


A. 1201. The Pope's Legate at Co- 
logn ordered that in the Maſs, at the 
elevation of the Hoſt, all the people 
ſhould proſtrate themſelves in the 
Church, at the ſound of the bell, and 
implore God's mercy, till the conſecra- 
tion of the chalice. He ordered alſo 
that when the Sacrament was carried to 
the ſick, the Scholar and Ringer ſhould 
go before the Prieſt, and ring the bell, 
to admoniſh the people to worſhip Je- 


ſus Chriſt in the ſtreets and in the 


houſes. Hence came theſe two pious 
cuſtoms. | | 


2 The 
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The Pope by his Legate preſumed to 
elect an Emperor of Germany, or Kin 
of the Romans. The Lords and Pre. 
lates made warm remonſtrances againſt 
this uſurpation; to which his Holineſ; 
returned a moſt impudent anſwer f. 


The language which was called the 
Roman-Ruſtic was uſed in the Provinces 
which had obeyed the Romans ; and 
from this language, and its different 
dialects in different places, ſprang the 
Italian, the French and the Spaniſhs, 


A. 1202. Innocent was conſulted 
whether the water mixed with the wine 
is changed into the blood of Chriſt. He 
anſwers in the affirmative, after having 
acknowledged that the Scholaſtics were 
of different opinions about it. 


At the ſame time, it was debated at 
Conſtantinople whether in the Eucha- 
riſt the body of Chriſt was received in- 
corruptible, as it was after his reſurrec- 
tion, or corruptible, as it was before. 
Fleury, xvi. 90. Fs 
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This diſpute was carried on not only by 
Hivines, but by the Vulgar in the 
freets and in the markets, It is to be 
ſuppoſed that the Incorruptibles got the 
better: It was alſo queſtioned whether 
Chriſt, whilſt he was here upon earth, 
performed natural actions, like other 
men l. | | 

This was the century inwhich hanging 
and burning Heretics for God's ſake be- 
came the univerſal practice, being chiefly 
promoted by the Eccleſiaſtics and by the 
Pope, who declared in formal terms that 
no faith was to be kept with heretics, 
and no oaths binding on that occaſion, 
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A. 1203. All the conqueſts made by 
the Croiſez were ſuppoſed to become the 
Pope's patrimony. 

The Popes now began to find the 
great advantages which accrued to them 
from the Expeditions to the holy land, 
and therefore violently prefled forwards 
this pious war. But the Croiſez, who 
were French and Venctians, inſtead of 


- Fleury, xvi. 106. Bibl. Univ. vii. 66. 
Ibid, xvi. 174. 240. 
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fighting the Infidels, took Conſtantino- 
ple a ſecond time, and made a * Latin 
Emperor. 


The Greeks ' choſe for their Em. 
peror Theodorus Laſcaris, whoſe reſi. 
dence was at Nicæa in Natolia. From 
this time there were two Emperors of 
the Greeks, the one a Frank, the other a 
Greek, till Michael Palzologus ® re. 
covered Conſtantino 


The Croiſez rol and carried off 
beſides vaſt wealth and things of -1eal 
value, a prodigious number of holy 
Reliques, of which a curious Inventory 

may be ſeen in Fleury; and they crown« 
ed Baldwin Emperor. Nicetas hath 


given us a tragical account of their im- 
pieties and barbarities. 


Another expedition was u undertaken 
by the Italians and Germans; but it 
came to nought. 


* A. 1204. 1 A, 1205. 
m A. 1216. n A. 1217. 


7 A third 
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A third * performed ſomething, but 
yet no great matter. 


Other expeditions, leſs famous, and 
altogether unſucceſsful, were v under- 
taken. 


Then Louis IX. of France, called 
Saint Louis, 4 attempted the ſame ; 
and was taken priſoner, and ranſomed. 
He* renewed the war, and died, like a 
fool, of the plague, in Afric. 


Then the European Princes were at 
laſt cured of this frenzy ; and the Power 
of the Latins in the Eaſt was extin- 
guiſhed, A. 1291. 


| Theſe repeated croſſes and calamities 


were owing not ſo much to the con- 
duct and courage of the Mahometans, 
as to the diſſenſions of the Chriſtians 
and their treachery towards each other, 
to the worſe than Pagan morals of theſe 
religious ſoldiers of Chriſt, and to the 


A. 1228. ? A. 1239, and 1240. 
A. 1258, 7 A. 1270. 
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conſummate ignorance, ſtubbornneſs, 
and ſaucineſs of the Papal Legates*, 


'Saint Louis was a great patron of 


the Inquiſition, This pious Prince, 


and it was no ſmall part of his piety, 


had a moſt implacable hatred towards 
Heretics of all denominations, and held 
that ſuch perſons ſhould not be rea- 
ſoned with, but killed upon the ſpot*, 


Pope Innocent gave leave to the Croi- 
ſez to help themſelves to neceflaries 
whereſoever they found them. This 
permiſſion, ſays * Fleury, to live upon 


pillage in a Friend's country is remark- 


able; and the more ſo, as the Pope au- 
thorizes it by examples taken from 
Scripture. 


A. 1206. At this time Dominic, of 


Caſtille, began to act the Miſſionary | 


and the Inquiſitor; and Francis, an Ita- 
lian, ſignalized himſelf as a Preacher 
and a Saint, Theſe two famous Fana- 


* Moſheim, p. 492, &c. Fleury, xvi. 120. 
: Moſheim, p. 549. 
0 xvi, 120. 


tics 


E 
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tics and Founders of two pernicious 
Orders, turned the brains of multitudes, 
and did infinite miſchief in the world x. 


A. 1208. From the old ſtatutes of 
the Church of Paris it appears that 
when a marriage was celebrated, the 
Curate for his fee had ſome diſhes of 
the wedding-feaſt ſent home to him. 


A. 1212. One of the exploits of St. 
Francis was to perſuade a girl of eigh- 
teen, called St. Clara, to elope from her 
parents; and her younger ſiſter fol- 
lowed her example. For this he ought 
to have been ſhut up in a jail, or in a 
mad-houſe, the reſt of his days. This 
St. Clara was Abbeſs of a Monaſtery, 
famous for her auſterities and macera- 
tions, and received anſwers to her 
prayers from the conſecrated Wafer, 
which ſhe kept in a box. She died A. 


1253 * 


Fleury, xvi. 218. Bibl. Univ. ix, 40. Cave, ii, 283, 
8 344+ Moſhcim, p. 517. ä 
r Fleury, xvi. 244. 

F Ibid, xvi. 316, XVII. 486. 


Aa 3 A. 1213. 
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A. 1213. Innocent III. exhorting tho 
Chriſtian world tothe Croiſade, 29 the 
Prophet, foretold the downfall of the 
power of Mahomet, and called him thy 
Beaft in the Revelation. Thus Anti. 
chriſt was ſhifting off his own charac. 
ter, and transferring it upon another, 


The boys and girls in France and 
Germany caught the epidemical mad. 

. neſs, and liſted themſelves, as Croiſez, 
to goto Jeruſalem, and ran away from 
home. Many of theſe poor children 
periſhed in the fields and foreſts *. 


A little before this time was bor 
Brunetto Latini at Florence, who was 
the reviver of letters in Italy, and wa 
Orator, Poet, Hiſtorian, Philoſopher, 
Theologer, and Politician, Dante wa 
his diſciple. This author ſpeaks of the 
Mariner's Compaſs, and of this uſe of 
the loadſtone, forty years before 3, 
1300, which is the time uſually fixe 
for that diſcovery *%, 


0 Fleury, xvi. 223. 
b Sec Hiſt. de Acad. iv. 462. Bayle Dante. Reincii 
De De Endovellico; and the Notes of Crenius in his Me 
feum Lclolog. 11. 343- 
A, 1215 
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A. 121 5. Till Innocent III. we man- 
ner of the change in the Euchari was 
not accounted an article of faith: ut 
he in the Council of Lateran eſtabliſhed 
Ti ranſubſaniation, both the doctrine and 
the word. Matthew Paris doth juſtica 
to this Pope by, faying that he was the 
moſt avaricious and ambitious of men, 
and capable of committing all ſorts of 
crimes. He adds that Innocent cauſed 
ſeventy articles ot faith to be read be- 
fore the Council, and commanded the 
holy Fathers there aflembled to approve 
them 'in the lump, without entering 
into any examinatioti. And Allix affirms 
that the Decree which eſtabliſned Tran- 
ſubſtantiation never obtained the force 
of a Law till ſome time afterwards; and 
indeed the doctrine of Tranſubſtantia- 
tion, notwithſtanding this deciſion, was 


ſtill conteſted and rejected by ſeveral 


Prelates and Doctors e. 


Innocent managed his matters ſo, 
that he made King John ſurrender to 


Bibl. Univ. iii. 402. v. 464. Fleury, xvi. 384. 


Moſheun, p. 537. 
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Him the kingdoms of England and Ire. 


land, 'and a& only as his deputy and 
his vaſlal, 


A. 1223. Francis went up intq a 
mountain, and there faſting on bread 
and water he wrote his Law, that is, 
the Rule for his Order of Mendicants, 
by diyine revelation. He gaye it tq his 
Vicar, Elias, who loſt it. And then 
the Saint went up a ſecond time, and 
did the fame thing agajn, pretending 
that it was all the word of God*. 


In the year following he had the 
Stigmata, or the five wounds of Jeſus 
Chriſt formed in his body. Either the 
whole ſtory is an impoſture vouched by 
himſelf and by his lying diſciples; gr 
he made the wounds himſelf; or, as 
ſome have fancied, they were the effed 
of a ſtrong imagination in his fanatical 
mind, But of theſe ſolutions, the laſt 
will em the leaſt probable to moſt 
perſons. 


6 Fleury, XV. 553. 
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In the year 1222, an Impoſtor was 
fund? in England, whc had upon him 
the five wounds of Chriſt, in his hands, 


his feet, and his fide, But he was con- 


victed, in a Council held at Oxford, by 
his own confeſhon, 


Long afterwards, Siſter Mary, a Por- 
tugueſe Nun, had alſo on her body the 
five wounds, and paſled for a Saint of 
the firſt magnitude, But the artifice 


was diſcovered by the e A. 
15885. 


«© That Francis really had the Stig- 
mata, I make no queſtion, ſince there 
are many ſufficient vouchers for it. But 
without all peradventure, this man who 
was extremely ſuperſtitious and fanati- 
cal made them himſelf f“. 


A. 1226. Louis VIII. of France 
headed a Croiſade, to cut the throats of 


all the Albigenſes, and took Avignons. 


s Fleury, xvi. 544, &c. Bibl. Univ. viii. 149. Rapin. 
Vol. i. p. 352. 


' Moſheim, p. 579. 
8 Fleury, xvi, boi, 
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© 1227. An Inquiſition was eſta. 
bliſhed in France. Ick. Dominic hath 


the honour of being the Father and the 
Founder of that Diabolical Laitirution 


A. 1228, An Armed Archbiſhoz 
came. to England, and with a grave 
face told our Monks the ory of the 
Rambling Few, who, having inſulted Je. 
ſus Chriſt when he ſtood before Pilate, 
was doomed by our Lord to live and to 
travel about till the day of Judgment, 
and was then in Armenia! 


Now Papal impudence was at its 
heighth. Gregory IX. excommunicated 
the Emperor Frederic, abſolved his ſub- 
Jets from their allegiance, made war 
upon him, and pillaged all the Eccle- 
ſiaſtics, and particularly the Engliſh, to 
ſupport his expences. His troops figna- 
lized themſelves by their wickednels, 


and committed all kinds of outrages and 
barbarities. 


> Fleury, xvi. 631. Bibl. Univ. xx. 218. 
3 Fleury, xvi. 654. 


This 


This Pope canonized St. Francis, 
having got his miracles atteſted by a 
competent number of falſe witneſſes k. 


A. 1229 In the See of Toulouſe, 
a moſt FLEE and ſanguinary Inquiſition 
was eſtabliſhed againſt Heretics. 


One of its Gant 18; It ſhall not be 


permitted to Lay men to have the books 


of the Old and New Teſtament; only 
they, who out of devotion deſire it, 
may have a Pſalter, a Breviary, and the 
Hours of the Virgin. But we abſolutely 
forbid them to have the above- men- 
tioned Books tran ſlated into 2 the our 
tongue. e 


his is the firſt time, FI Fleury, 
that I have met with this prohibition; 
but it may be favourably explained by 
obſerving that the minds of men being 
then much irritated, there was no other 
method to put a ſtop to contentions 
than by taking away from them the 
* Fleury, xvi, 644. 
} Ibid, 676, 
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holy Scriptures, of which the Heretics 


Teutonic Order entered into the coun. 


and to receive Chriſtianity, ſuch as it 


ble ruffians. 
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made a bad uſe.” 


A poor excuſe indeed! 


A, 1230. The Pruſſians were at this 
time Pagans: but the Knights of the 


try, and waged bloody war with them 
for fifty-three years, and at laſt com- 
pelled them, and with them the Lithu- 
anians, to ſubmit to their government, 


was, from the miniſtry of theſe execra· 


A. 1231. Antony of Padua was a fa- 
mous Fanatic Saint, and Field- Preacher, 
in thoſe days w. 


A. 1234. St. Dominic was now ca- 
nonized. The multitude of miracles 
which he wrought both living and 
dead, and the delightful odour of his 
carcaſe, which when it was taken up 


» Flewy, xvi. 523. xvii. 15. 
| _ perfumed 
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perfumed all the place, were ſufficient 
vouchers for his Saintſhip ®, 


A. 1231. In a Council of Anjou, 
clandeſtine marriages are declared N 
and to prevent them it is forbidden to 
contract them by words de præ ſenti, un- 
leſs the Banns be firſt publiſhed in the 
Church, according to cuſtom. 


A. 123 5. Our learned Biſhop Groſt- 
head was a ſtrenuous adverſary to 
Papal uſurpations. Fleury ſays that he 
was a pious and upright Prelate, but 
that his zeal was bitter, and his diſ- 
courſes void of moderation. Indeed it 
is not to be expected that any writer of 
the Romiſh Communion ſhould dare to 
juſtify him. 


The Pope, enraged at his free ſpeeches 


him ; but ſome Cardinals Aalen it to 
be more adviſeable to let him alone, 
| leſt, ſaid they, it ſhould quite alienate 


the Engliſh from their obedience to the 


» Fleury, xvii. 62. 
See 
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See of Rome ; which will happen ſore 


time or other. Thus, ſays Fleury, 
they ſeemed to have foreſeen the evil 
which came to paſs three hundred years 


after. 


A. 1238. Gregory IX. forbad the 
Greeks to ſhew at Jeruſalem the 5% 
fire which uſed to deſcend'into Chriſt's 
Sepulchre on the Saturday before Eaſter, 
It is pleaſant to hear the Pope and 
Fleury ? complaining of this impoſture, 
this ſham-miracle, which, I think, ſtil 
continues, inter Græculos mendaces. 


| 
: 
. 
5 
5 
4 
, 
N 


A. 1240. At this time lived our va- 
luable Hiſtorian Matthew Paris 4. 


„ Matthew Paris is an honeſt, ſin- 
cere, and good writer, excepting the 
miracles, viſions, apparitions, and phan- 
toms, which he hath admitted in his 
Works, according to the taſte of thole 
es“ enn | 
Cave, ii. 294+ Fleury, xvii. 490. Rapin, i. 354 
P XVil. 173. | 
q Cave, ii. 294. . 


r Menagiana, ii. 98, 
- | 11 
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He is commended by Lipſius“. 


A. 1248. The Talmud was con- 
demned by the Pope, and a vaſt collec- 
tion of Jewiſh books was burnt in 
France“. 


A. 1259. A Sect of Flagellantes, or 
Floggers, aroſe in Italy, conſiſting. of 
men and women, old and young, no- 
bles and beggars; for the diſorder grew 
epidemical. It ſpread itſelf into Ger- 
many, Poland, and other regions. But 
Princes and Prelates ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed it and put an end to it; yet it 
revived again in after · times . - 


A. 1264. The annual Feaſt of the 
Holy Sacrament was inſtituted upon the 
revelations of a Fannie female called 


Juliana . 


„The Latins dared not, even in the 


twelfth century, to attempt the eſta- 


Epiſt. Cent. v. 83. 

r Fleury, xvii. 418. 
* Ibid. 630. Bibl. Univ. viii, 455 
Fleury, xviii. 46; 
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368 Remarks on Ecclęfiaſtical Hiftory. 
bliſhment of this Feſtival, although 
they then entertained ſuch notions of 
the Sacrament as were a proper foun- 
dation for ſuch practices. Theſe no- 
tions therefore wete ſedulouſly incul- 
_ cated during the twelfth century. But 
when by long and ſubtle diſputations, 
and zealous homilies, and above all, by 
fire and ſword, by military executions, 
proſcriptions, tortures, wars and maſ- 
ſacres, the doctrine of Tranſubſtantia- 
tion was ſo fully eſtabliſhed that no 
man dared to open his mouth againſt 
it, then they began to think of adding 
to it an annual Feſtival, as a farther 
confirmation, which at laſt was brought 
to paſs, under Pope Urban.“ 


A. 1270. Many errors taught by 
Philoſophical Divines were condemned 
at Paris. Here are ſome of them: 


The human will acts by neceſſity; or 
rather is paſſive. All things here below 
are governed and over- ruled by the 


.7 Dallzus De Cult, Lar. p- 922+ ; 
—— celeſtial 
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celeſtial bodies. The world is eternal, 
and there never was a firſt man. The 


ſoul dies with the body. God knows not 


any thing, except himſelf. There is no 
providence. In the Deity there is 
no Trinity, God cannot beget his 
like, God knows not future contin- 
gences. There is no predeſtination. 
Creation is impoſſible according to rea- 
ſon, though faith requires us to believe 
it, The heavenly bodies have ſauls. 
Accidents cannot exiſt without a lubjeCt. 
The moſt excellent ſtate of the mind is 
to F It is not neceſſary to 
pray, or to confeſs ſins, except to ſave 
appearances. A reſurrection is impoſſi- 
ble. Fornication is no fin. An ob- 
ſervance of the moral virtues fufficeth 
to acquire life eternal. Death puts an 
end to the whole man. Theological 
diſcourſes are grounded on fables, and 
| of no value, &c. * 


The Pragmatic Edict of st. Louis 
was publithed with a view to reſtrain 
Papal oppreſſion, and to ſecure the 


N — xviii. 161, 269. 
Vor: 9 B b privis 
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kinds was not yet entirely laid aſide in 
England b. 
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privileges of the Gallican Church. It 


A. 1278, Roger Bacon flouriſhed, 
who ſeems to have been as great a ge. 
nius as hath ariſen in any age. 


A. 1281. The Communion in both 


A. 1290. Jacobus De Voragine wrote 
the Legend which is called aurea; and 
is full of moſt ridiculous miracles, [t 
is, ſaith Vives, Legenda Aurea ab ho- 
mine oris ferret cordis piumbei ſcripta, 


However, this man was the firſt who 
tranſlated the Scriptures of the Old 
Teſtament into Italian e. 


At the ſame time Joannes de Pariſis 
compoſed a Treatiſe on the Euchariſt, 
of which an account is given in the 
Bibl. Univerſelle . It is a curious trad; 
it ſhews the abſurdity of Tranſubſtan- 


4 Xo 133. 
d Fleury, XVill. 373. 
< Cave, ii. 334. Fleury, xviii. 561. 
4 iii. 395. See Cave, ii. 333. Fleury, xix. $5: Mo 
meim, p. 537. 
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tiation, even as it is repreſented by this 
defender of it; it ſhews to what per- 
plexity and diſtreſs the Doctors were 
driven in accounting for the bodily 
preſence. 


A. 1284. A prodigy happened at 
Conſtantinople. The Prieſt who was 
to officiate found one of the conſecra- 
ted Hoſts ſo black and corrupted, that 
it had no longer the appearance or the 
Accidents of bread. Fherefore they 
put it into the place appointed for ſuch 
purpoſes, called by the Ny the 
holy oven *, 


A. 1287. Raimond Lulle made his 
appearance: he was a very ſtrange 
Enthuſiaſt F, 


A. 1290, A Jew at Paris ſtole the 
Hoſt, and ſtabbed it, and flung it into 
the fire, and endeavanred by all means 
to deſtroy it; but it wrought fo many 


Fleury, zviii. 434+ 
d Ibid d. 494 595. xix. 5s Moſheun, P- 566. 
b 2 miracles, 
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miracles, that the poor Devil wag gif. 
covered, and was burnt alive, Fleuty 
gives us this for a true ſtory s. | 


A. 1291. Acre was taken, and the 
holy Land entirely loſt ; and here end 
the Croiſades. | 


A. 1292. John Pecham, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, died this year. He was 
a rigid diſciplinarian, and a lover of 
moncy. He enriched all his family, 
and left behind him more than five 
thouſand pounds, a great ſum in thoie 
days. 


In this century the Jews were accu- 
ſed of having murdered many Chriftian 
children, But there are no good proots 
of the facts, as Fleury fairly owns! 


% The Tribunal of the Inquiſition 
was extremely odious, as it appears 
from the difficulty of eſtabliſhing it 
even in Italy and in the Eccleſiaſtical 


2 Fleury, xviii. $36. 
„ Ibid. xviii. 562. Rapin, i. 482. 
+ Fleury, xviii. 485. 


Stat" 


| 
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State, and from the fate of thoſe Inqui- 


ſitors who were murdered, and are 
ranked amongſt the Martyrs. The In- 
quiſition was not only hated by the 
Heretics whom it hunted out and pur- 
ſued, but even by the Catholics; by the 
Prelates aud Magiſtrates, whoſe juriſ- 
dition it diminiſhed, and by other per- 
ſons whom it terrified with the rigour 
of its proceedings. Such complaints 
were frequent, as were alſo the Conſti- 
tutions of Popes to moderate this ſeve- 
rity. Thus ſome nations, which at 
firſt admitted the Inquiſition, rejected 
it afterwards, as the French ; and many 
never would receive it, amongſt whom, 
notwithſtanding, the Chriſtian religion 
is as well taught and practiſed, as in 
countries where the Inquiſitorial autho- 
rity 1s carried to its higheſt degrec. 


| They who have been in theſe different 


countries will bear witneſs to this 
aſſertion. 


The end for which the Inquiſition 


vas eſtabliſhed is to keep out or to abo- 
liſh hereſy; but the means uſed for 


B b 3 —_ this 
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this purpoſe are ſuch as naturally pro, 
duce hypocriſy and ignorance, The 
dread of being acculed, impriſoned, 
and puniſhed for mere ſuſpicions, 
grounded perhaps upon ſome imprudent 
expreſſion, deters people from ever 
ſpeaking about religion, propoſing their 
doubts, aſking queſtions, and ſeeking 
inſtruction. The ſhorteſt and eaſieſt 
way 1s to hold your tongue, or to ſpeak 
and act like others, whether you think 
like them or not. An habitual ſinner, 
who is reſolved not to leave his concy- 
bine, goes to the Communion at Eaſter, 
leſt an information ſhould be brought 
againſt him to the Inquiſition, as againſt 
a ſuſpected heretic. The countries of 
che Inquiſition are the moſt abundant 
in looſe Caſuiſts. | 

Reading is one of the beſt means of 
acquiring inſtruction; but it is not to 
be had in thoſe regions. The Scrip- 
tures are not to be found there in the 
vulgar tongue, but only in Latin. To 
þave an Hebrew Bible would make 3 
man pais. for a Jew. Many go00 
5 2 editions 
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editions of the Fathers and other Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Authors are prohibited, as 


having been publiſhed by heretical or 


ſuſpected perſons. At leaſt, it is re- 
quired to ſtrike out a preface, an adver- 
tiſement, a commentary, a note; to 
blot out here and there a line, or a 
word, as it 1s ſpecified at large in the 
Index of the Spaniſh Inquiſition. With- 
out theſe corrections it is forbidden to 
read the book, or to offer it to ſale. 
The Bookſellers therefore are not will- 
ing to deal in ſuch goods; and thus 
many excellent books never enter into 
thoſe places.” 


Theſe are * Fleury's Remarks; and 


they do him honour. 


« What great loſs Chriſtianity ſuſ- 
fered in Aſia, is very manifeſt. If the 
daracens had held the ſame principles 
which were received amongſt the La- 
tin Chriſtians of theſe times, they 
would not have ſuffered one Chriſtian to 


live in their dominions. But this na- 


Vol. xix. Diſcourſe, p. xx. 
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tion, though guilty of various crimey 
and oppreſſions, yet Judged it to be an 
act of too much iniquity and cruelty; 
whilſt the Romans accounted it a pious 
deed to deſtroy by fire and ſword all 
who were of a different religion from 
themſelves, and refuſed to be con- 
verted. 


After the new kingdom of Jeruſalem 
was overturned, many of the Latins 
remained in Syria, who retired to the 
ſteep mountains of Libanus, and by 
degrees ſo loſt all ſenſe of humanity 
and religion, that thoſe of them who 
ſtill remain ſeem to be little better than 


mere Atheiſtical Brutes. 


The Latin writers of this age make 
many complaints of perſons amongſt 
them, who were open enemies of the 
Chriſtian religion, and even deriders 
of the Deity ; nor are theſe accuſations 
to be accounted vain and groundlets, 
For men of parts, who attentively con- 
fidered the religion which was then 
delivered to the "public by the Popes, 
and their ercatures © and agents, as' true 

Chriſtianity, 
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Chriſtianity, and ſupported by violence 
and maſſacres, and who could find 
none to inſtru them better, and to 
| ſet. the Goſpel in a true light, were 
eaſily led into the opinion that Chriſtia- 
nity was a fable invented and propaga- 
ted by Prieſts for the ſake of their own 
emoluments. Add to this that ' the 
Ariſtotelic Philſophy, which then regn- 
ed in all the Schools of Europe, and 
was looked upon as Truth and Right 
Reaſon itſelf, diſpoſed many perſons to 
reject the Theological Doctrines of a 
Divine Providence, the immortality 
of the ſoul, the creation of the world, 
and other religious principles, and to be 
ſpreaders of impiety. 


Theſe Doctors, taught, ſtrange as 
it may ſeem, that there was only one 
Intellect, common to all men, that 
every thing was ſubjected to an abſolute 
Neceſſity, that there was no Providence, 
that the world had been from eternity, 
that the ſoul periſhed at death, and 
other ſuch like tenets, and ſupported 
them all by authorities taken out of 

I their 
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their Philoſopher Ariſtotle. But to 
fave their own fortunes and lives, they 
then acted the ſame part which the 
later Ariſtotelics did in the fifteenth and 
ſixteenth centuries. They made a dif. 
tinction between Theological and Phi- 
loſophical Truth, to ſecure themſelves 
from Eccleſiaſtical cenſures. Theſe 
things, ſaid they, are true according to 
the Philoſopher ; but not according to 
the Catholic Faith. 


The deplorable condition of the 
Greeks left them neither ſpirits nor 
leiſure to purſue learned ſtudies. Much 
happier was the ſtate of the Latins : 
for the European Princes having found 
by experience the manifold advantages 
which aroſe from the cultivation of 
the Liberal Arts, ſought out, encoura- 
ged, honoured, and rewarded learned 
men. Among theſe Patrons none diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves more eminently 
than the Emperor Frederic II, who was 
learned himſelf; and Alphonſus X, 
king of Caſtille and Leon: of whom 
the fi [t founded an Academy at Na- 


ples, 
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ples, procured a Latin verſion of the 


works of Ariſtotle, drew a great re- 


ſort of ſcholars to his court, and gave 
many other proofs of his zeal for lite- 
rature; the ſecond acquired eternal 
fame by his Aſtronomical Tables, and 
other works. Thus Schools were 
erected in many places, and various 
privileges were conferred upon the ſtu- 
dents; and theſe ſodalities became cor- 
porations, or ſmaller republics, with a 
juriſdiction of their own. 


Such were the Schools or Academies 
at Padua, Modena, Naples, Capua, 
Tholouſe, Salamanca, Lyon, Cologne, 
and other cities; in which the whole 
circle of learning was not taught, but 
only ſome parts of it. The Academy 
of Paris, which ſurpaſſed the reſt, as 
in other reſpects, ſo in the number of 
Profeflors and Students, was the fir{t 
which took in all branches of learning, 
all arts and ſciences, and therefore was 
the firſt Univerſity, or as they called it 
Studium Untverſale; and this example 
was gradually followed by the reſt. In 
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380 Remarks on Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, 
this Parent of the European Univer. 
ſities, the Doctors were diſtributed into 
four Colleges, according to the differ- 
ent ſciences which they profeſſed; and 
theſe Colleges were afterwards called 
Faculties, One of theſe Doctors, cho- 
ſen by the ſuffrages of his brethren, 
was Preſident for a certain time, and 
was called The Dean. The Head of 
the Univerſity was the Chancellor, 
who was alſo Archbiſhop of Paris; 
but he not having leiſure to execute 
that office, a Rector was appointed as 
his Deputy. Robert de Sorbone, a 
pious and opulent man, and a friend 
of Louis IX, founded and endowed a 


College of Divines, which from him 
is {till called he Syrbone, 


Philology, or Polite Literature, or 
the Humanities, as they are called, did 
not with all theſe encouragements 
keep pace with other branches of 
knowledge, For moſt of the young 
ſtudents choſe rather to ſtudy the Ca- 
non and the Civil Law, as the ſurer 
way to profit and honours; or confined 

them- 
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themſelves to Philoſophy, to acquire 
the reputation of being acute and in- 
genious. Hence aroſe grievous com- 
plaints of the Popes and Prelates that 
Literature and the Liberal Arts were 
neglected; and endeavours were uſed, 


to call off the ſtudents from Law and 


Philoſophy to theſe occupations; but 
it was in vain. Vet there were amongſt 
the writers of this age ſome who are 
far above contempt. 


Nor was Europe altogether deſtitute 
of men of genius, and of penetration, 
who although they had much eſteem 
for Ariſtotle, yet endeavoured to carry 
human knowledge ſtill farther, and 
deſpiſed that dry and jejune way of 
philoſophizing which was contained in 
his writings. The moſt renowned 
amongſt theſe were! Roger Bacon, 


called Doctor Admirabilis, and well de- 


ſerving that title, ſkilled beyond the 


pitch of thoſe times in Philoſophy, 


Mathematics, Chemiſtry, Mechanics, 


i He was an Engliſhman, and a Franciſcan, 


Languages, 
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Languages, and many other things, 
and ennobled by the great diſcoveries 
which he made; Arnoldus Villanoya- 
nus, a Frenchman according to ſome, 
a Spaniard as others ſay, celebrated for 
his knowledge of Phyſic, Philoſophy, 
Chemiſtry, Poetry, beſides other ac. 
compliſhments ; Petrus de Abano, or 
Apono, an Italian, and a Phyſician of 
Padua, called Conciliator, from a book 
of his, intitled, Conciuator differentiarum 
Philoſophorum et Medicorum, a man of 
an acute underſtanding, and deeply 
ſkilled in Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, 
Phyſic, and Mathematics, But the re- 
wards which theſe excellent perſons 
received for their abilities and their 
uſeful induſtry were, to be called Ma- 
gicians and Heretics by an ignorant 
world, and with great difficulty to eſ- 
cape fire and faggot. Bacon languiſhed 
many years in a jail ; and the bodies 
of the other two, after their deceaſe, 
were condemned to the flames by the 
Inquiſitors. 


Both 
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Both the Greeks and the Latins cen- 
fare and deteſt with much freedom the 
horrible vices of their Prelates and 
Teachers; and no one who 1s ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of thoſe times 
will think that they cared their 
complaints too far. Some great men 
indeed made attempts to cure this le- 
proly, which was diffuſed from the 
head to all the members; but they 
had not reſolution and power equal to 
the arduous undertaking. The cala- 
mities of the times would not ſuffer 
the Greek Emperors to bring about a 
reformation; and the Latins were 
curbed and devrefied by the ſuperſti- 
tion of the age, and the immenſe 
wealth of the Roman Pontits. 


Innocent II. who died A. 1216, fol- 
lowed the plan of Gregory VII. and 
pretended to be ſupreme Lord and 
Maſter in temporals and ſpirituals; a 
man learned, for thoſe times, and la- 
borious, but rough, cruel, avaricious, 
and arrogant, He made Kings, juſt 
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as he thought proper, in Aſia and in 
Europe. His own Letters give abun. 
dant inſtances of the tyrannical domi. 
nion which he exerciſed, whilſt Eu- 
rope looked on with filence and aſto. 
niſhment. 


Several new Monaitic Orders were 
eſtabliſhed in this century. 


Multitudes alſo of Sectariſts were 
to be found, of men called Fratricell;, 
or Beguard!, and of other denomina- 


tions, to whom are to be added the 


Flagellantes. 


Amongſt thoſe who cultivated Logi- 
cal or Philoſophical Divinity, the 


principal are Albertus Magnus, Tho- 


mas Aquinas, and Bonaventura. It 
muſt be acknowledged that theſe men 


had a ſtrong deſire of wiſdom, a ſharp 


wit, and a dexterity in diſcufling ſub- 
tle and intricate points; though on 
many accounts they be reprehenſible. 


Particular caution is be uſed in 


reading thoſe authors who in theſe 


and 
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and the following times treated of mo- 


tality, and gave rules for the conduct 


of life. For although they uſe the ſame 
words and expreſſions which are to be 
found 1 in the Scriptures, and which we 
now employ, yet they took them in a 
ſenſe entirely different. Juſtice, cha- 
rity, piety, faith, are not with them 
what our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
meant by thoſe virtues. He is a pious 
perſon, according to Chriſt, who hath 
dedicated his heart to God and to 
God's precepts: but theſe Doctors call 
that man pious and holy, who ſtrips 
himſelf of his worldly poſſeſſions to 
enrich the Prieſts, who builds Churches 
and Monaſteries, and neither rejects nor 
neglects any thing that the Pope re- 
quires to be believed, and to be per- 
formed. It is lawful and commenda- 
ble, as they teach, to oppreſs, torment, 
and deſtroy Heretics, that is, men 
who will not ſubmit to the decrees of 
the Roman See. Juſtice therefore, in 
their eſtimation, is quite a different qua- 
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lity from that juſtice which the Serip. 


tures recommend and require. 


The Roman Pontifs during this cen- 
tury waged violent and inceſſant war 
with Heretics, who departed from 
the doctrines and decifions of the 
Church, and called in queſtion the au- 
thority and juriſdiction of the Popes, 
For the Cathari, the Waldenſes, the 
Petrobruſiani, and many other Sects 
had ſpread themſelves almoſt through 
al! Europe, eſpecially through Italy, 
France, Germany, and Spain, and 
were collected into congregations, 
and became very formidable. To the 
older Sects new ones were added; and 
all of them, how diſcordant ſoever in 
other; opinions, were unanimous in 
aſſerting that the vulgar Religion was 
abſolutely falſe, and that the Popes 
uturped a moſt unrighteous dominion 
over the Church; and over the Goſpel. 
There were no ſmall number of No- 
bles who liſtened very willingly and 
favourably to theſe new Preachers in- 
veighing againſt the power, wealth, 

the 
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and wickedneſs of the Pontifs and of 
the whole Hierarchy, and confuting 
their claims and their practices by the 
teſtimony of the Sacred Books. There 
was therefore need of new and extra- 
ordinary aſſiſtances to cruſh and extir- 
pate ſo numerous and ſo dangerous ene- 
mies. Inquiſitors were appointed for 
that purpoſe, and that formidable Tri- 
bunal was erected, which brouglit back 
multitudes of Heretics to the botom of 
the Church, and deſtroyed as many by 
fire and faggot m.“ 


The Abbots in theſe days were very 
rich; nor dtd they negle& any methods 
of increaſing their wealth and their 
power, not even the barbarity of break- 
ing Peafants on the wheel, that they 
might ſeize on their effects. It was an 
Abbot of Nienburg who was guilty of 
this cruelty, He was a moſt pious 
Eccleſiaſtic, for he ordered a Monk to 
be caſt out unburied upon a dunghill, 
becauſe he died poſſeſſed of ninetcen 
crowns ; adding, to juſtify his ſeverity, 
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388 Remarks on Eccigſigſtical Hiſtory, 
this ſentence of Scripture, 7 2 money 


| periſh with thee. 


It was then an axiom, that the Church 
abhors the ſhedding of blood. There. 
fore Biſhops and Archbiſhops uſed to 
go to battle, armed with clubs, and 
made no ſcruple to knock down an 
enemy, and to beat and bruiſe him to 
death, though they held it unlawfulto 
run him through with a ſword. 


Theſe ages of ignorance were golden 
and happy ages for the Church; and 
the Prelates abounded in good works; 
for no man dared to call their actions 
by any other name ®, 


he =& Lf 
Diſcourſe on the Croiſades, by F leury. 
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THE Croiſades make a confiderable 
part of the Hiſtory of the Church dur- 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth Centu- 
ries, and were one , of the principal 
lources of the alteration of Eccleſiaſtical 


'Þ Bibl. Univ, i. 96 c. 2 21. 
a | Diſcipline, 
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Diſcipline. You have ſeen the end of 
them ; let us look back to their 1 8285 
ning and their progreſs. 


The origin of Croiſades 1s to be diſ- 
covered in the Pilgrimages to the holy 


Land, which became frequent from 


the reign of Conſtantine, when the Croſs 
was o found, and the holy places re- eſta- 
bliſhed. Thither they repaired from all 
Chriſtendom, which was contained 


pretty nearly within the compaſs of the 


Roman Empire, whoſe vaſt extent made 
ſuch voyages eaſy even from Gaul, 
Spain, and the remoteſt provinces. This 
liberty continued during three hundred 
years, notwithſtanding the fall of the 
Weſtern Empire, becauſe the kingdoms 
formed out of its ruins remained Chriſ- 


tian, and were peopled with Romans, 


though made ſubject to Barbarians. 
The great change happened not till the 
ſeventh century, by the conqueſts ot 
the Arabian Mahometans ſeparated 
from us by religion, language, and man- 
ners. Vet as they left to their Chriſtian 


* He ſhould have ſaid, was not found. 
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ſubjects the free exerciſe of their reli. 


gion, they permitted pilgrimages, and 
even they themſelves went to viſit ſe. 


ruſalem, which they called the Holy 
Houle, and for which they have a ſin- 
gular veneration. 

The Chriſtians therefore of the Weſt 
continued, under the domination of the 
Mahometans, to viſit the holy places of 
Palæſtine, though with more difficulty 
than in the preceding ages; and we 
have ſome relations of their voyages, as 
of that of Arculphus a French Biſhop, 
written by an Iriſh Abbot towards the 
end of the ſeventh century. Theſe pil- 
grims, beholding the ſervitude under 
which the Eaſtern Chriſtians groaned, 
made without queſtion doleful repreſen- 
tations of it, and of the diſgrace to 
Chriſtianity that the holy places ſhould 
be in the hands of Infidels. Yet many 
centuries elapſed before any attempt was 
made to deliyer them. 


It is true that the Greek Emperors 
were almoſt always at war with the 
Mahometans but it was rather for the 
defence 
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defence of their frontiers than for the 
conqueſt of Jeruſalem. The Goths, the 
Franks, the Lombards, and other na- 
tions which ruled the Weſt, were for 
a long time occupied in the wars which 
they waged with one another and with 
the Greeks. Afterwards they found 
themſelves obliged to fight againſt thoſe 
Mahometans who conquered Spain, pe- 
netrated into France, and eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in Sicily, whence they made 
deſcents into Italy, even to the gates of 
Rome. Far from projecting to croſs 


the ſeas, and to carry the war over to 
them, the Chriſtians reckoned it a ſuffi- 


cient happineſs to repulſe them. Char- 
lemain, fo powerful, ſo warlike, fo zea- 
lous for religion, employed his arms 
againſt the Saracens only on the fron- 
tiers of Spain, and fo little thought of 
attacking them in the Eaſt, that he al- 
ways preſerved alliance and friendſhip 
with the Calif Aaron, who ſent to this 
Prince the key of the holy Sepulcre, as 
a token of liberty for pilgrimages. The 
voyage of Charlemain to the holy land 

C-0-4 15 
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is a romance invented Fince. the Croi, 
fades, © 


It was not till the end of the eleventh 
century that the Chriſtians of the Weſt 
united in a common enterpriſe againſ} 
the enemies of our religion ; and Pope 
Gregory VII, a man of ſpirit, and ca- 
pable of vaſt deſigns, was the firſt 
mover of it. He was much affected 
with the lamentable relations which he 
received of the ſtate of the Eaſtern 
Chriſtians oppreſſed by the Infidels, par- 
ticularly by the Turks who came to 
ſettle in Aſia. He had excited the 
Princes of the Weſt to take up arms 
againſt them; he was ſure of fifty 
thouſand men, whom he himſelf intend- 
ed to head, as he teſtifies in a letter to 
the Emperor Henry. But more preſſing 
affairs at home hindered Gregory from 
executing his project, which was not 
accompliſhed till twenty years after by 
Urban II. Some preludes there had 
been, and the Pilgrims travelled to the 
holy land in great numbers, and well 
armed; of which the ſeven thouſand 
Germans 
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Germans were a remarkable inſtance, 
who performed this voyage in the year 
1064, and defended themſelves vali- 
antly againſt the Arabian robbers, Such 
a caravan was a little army, and the 


 Croiſez were goly. A collection of Pil- 
grims. 
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Beſides the prineipel motives of open- 
ing a free paſſage for pilgrimages, and 
ſuccouring the Chriſtians of the Eaſt, 
I am perſuaded that. Gregory and Ur- 
ban had alſo a view to ſecure Italy from 
the inſults of the Saracens, and to 
weaken their power in Spain, where it 
continued indeed to decline after the 
Croiſades. Beſides this, Urban in one 
of his Sermons gives intimations of ano- 
ther 1mportant deſign, which was to 
extinguiſh the ſeveral wars which had 
raged in the Weſt for more than two 
hundred years, and kept the Lords 
continually in arms againſt each other. 
The Croiſade anſwered this deſign more 
effectually than the Truce of God, as it 
was called, eſtabliſhed by many Coun- 
cils about the Near £949, to ſuſpend for 
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certain days in the week all acts of ho. 
tility. The Croiſade turned againſt the 
Infidels thoſe forces which the Chriſti. 
ans employed to deſtroy one another ; 
it enfeebled the Nobles, engaging them 
in immenſe expences, by which means 
the Sovereign Princes grew more pow- 
erful, and by degrees re-eſtabliſhed 
their authority. 


I find not that in thoſe days it was 
ever made a queſtion whether this war 
were juſt. The Chriſtians of the Eaſt 
and Welt all took it for granted. Yet 
a difference of religion cannot be a ſuffi- 
cient cauſe of war; and Thomas Aqui- 
nas, writing in the thirteenth century 
when the Croiſades were ſtill frequent, 
ſays, that it is not lawful to compel Infi- 
dels to erabrace the faith, but only that 
Believers may employ force, when they 
are able, to hinder Infidels God doing 
hurt to religion either by perſuaſion or 
by open perſecution, And it is for this 
reaſon, ſays he, that Chriſtians often 
wage war with Infidels, not to conſtrain 


them to believe, bar to reſtrain them 
from 
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from oppoſing any obſtacles to the faith, 
On theſe principles Chriſtian Princes in 
all times have thought that they had a 
right to protect foreign Chriſtians op- 
preſſed by their Sovereigns. Thus The- 
odoſius the younger refuſed to ſurren- 
der up to the Perſian king the Perſian 
Chriſtians who had taken refuge a— 
mongſt the Romans, and proclaimed 
war againſt him, to compel him to ccaſe 
the perſecution. The ſame was the oc- 
caſion of the firſt Croiſade. The Empe- 
ror of Conſtantinople implored the ſuc- 
covr of the Latins againſt the formida- 
ble power of the Turks; and the Chrit- 
tians of the Eaſt beſought it ſtill more 
carneſtly by the complaining letters 
of the Patriarch of Jeruſalem, which 


Peter the Hermit brought to Pope Ur- 
ban. 


It muſt alſo be acknowledged that 
the hatred which the Chriſtians bore to 
the Mahometans had a great ſhare in 


the deſign of the Croiſade. The Chriſti- 


aus conſidered them as a curſed nation, 
declared enemies to true religion, and 


profeſſing 
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profeſſing to eſtabliſh their own in all 
places by force of arms. Their own 
Chriſtian ſubjects could not bear to obey 


them. John Damaſcene, living in the 


capital of their empire a century after 
their conqueſts, addrefleth himſelf to 
Leo Ifaurus as to his true and lawful 
Sovereign. Fifty years after, the Pa. 
triarchs of the Eaſt, in their letters to 
the ſeventh General Council, acknow. 
ledge the Greek Emperors for their 
maſters, and repreſent the Mahometan 
Princes as execrable tyrants. Nor were 
the Chriſtians of Spain reconciled to 
them in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, as we ſee in Eulogins of Cordu- 
ba. I confeſs that I diſcern not here 
the firſt ſpirit of Chriſtianity, nor that 
perfect ſubmiſſion to Pagan Emperors 
during three hundred years of perſecu- 
tion. But theſe are certain facts; and 
the Chriſtian Princes did not treat the 
Mahometans taken in war like other 
enemies, as it appears from thoſe whom 
the Emperor Baſilius Macedo cauſed to 
be flayed alive, and from thoſe whom 

= the 


nedict VIII. put to death. 


The Croiſade was not appointed by 


Pope Urban alone, but by the Council 
of Clermont conſiſting of more than 


the Weſt; and ſo perſuaded were all 
perſons of the all of God concurring in 
this enterprize, that it was made the 
ſhout for battle. To bring it into ex- 
ecution, and to put the people in 


Indulgence, which was then firſt in- 
troduced. The Church in all times 
had left a diſcretionary power to the 


penance, according to the fervour of 
the penitent, or to other circumſtances; 


in favour of one ſingle work the ſinner 
puniſhments which were due to the 


numerous Council, with a Pope pre- 


and 
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the Popes Leo IV. John V. and Be- 


two hundred Biſhops *f{*mbled for all 


motion, the grand reſort was a plenary 


Biſhops to remit part of the Canonical 


but till now it had never been ſeen that 
was diſcharged from all temporary _ 
divine juſtice, Nothing leſs than a 


ſiding in perſon, . could authorize ſuch 
an alteration iu the ſyſtem of penance z. - 
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and doubtleſs it was thought to be 
grounded on fufficient reaſons. For 
more than two hundred years, the 
Biſhops had found it very difficult to 
make finners ſubmit to the Canonical 
penances, which indeed had been ren- 
dered impracticable by multiplymg 
them according to the number of tranſ- 
greſſions; whence came the invention 


of Commutations, and of buying off 


the penances of many years in a few 
days. And amongſt theſe commuta- 
tions it had been for a long time a prac- 
tice to enjoin pilgrimages to Rome, to 
Compoſtella, or to Jeruſalem; to which 
pilgrimages the Croiſade now added 
the perils of war. It was thought 
therefore that ſuch a penance as this 
was equivalent to the faſtings, Prayers, 
and almſgivings, which each penitent 
could perform 1n particular, and that 


it would be more uſeful to the Church, 


and not leſs agreeable to God. 
This Indulgence ſerved the Croifez 


in lieu of pay; and I find not in the firſt 


voyages any raiſing of Tenths to defray 
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the troops. The firſt was the Saladine 
Tenth, levied on account of the third 
Croiſade. But as indulgences will not 
feed the body, it was ſuppoſed that 
the Croiſez would ſubſiſt at their own 
expence, or by the aſſiſtance of the rich 
and the charitable ;. and this great ex- 
pence attending ſo long a voyage was 
to be accounted as a conſiderable part of 
the penance, Even on theſe terms the 
Indulgence was accepted with joy, as 
a great favour, 


The Nobles, who knew themſelves 
for the moſt part guilty of many 
crimes, and amongſt others of pillaging 
the Churches, and robbing the poor, 
thought it a favour to have no other 
penance impoſed upon them than their 
own common occupation and practice, 
which was fighting, together with the 
proſpect, if they fell in battle, to be 
ranked amongſt the Martyrs. Before 
this time, one part of penance had 
been, neither to bear arms, nor to go 
on horſeback. Now both the one and 
the other was not only permitted but 

I required; 
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required; ſo that the Croiſez changed 
only the object of their enterpriſes, 
without changing in the leaft their way 
of life. The Nobles drew after them 
the populace, moſt of whom were vaſ⸗ 
ſals confined to the lands, and entirely 
dependent on their Lords; and doubt. 
leſs choſe rather to follow them in this | 
voyage than to fit at home confined to 


9 


which we Pe in 3 To march 
towards the holy land was thought 
ſufficient to ſecure the ſalvation of the 
traveller. 


The Eccleſiaſtics took up the Croſs 


as well as others; but it ſhould have 


been from a different motive, namely 
to inſtru the Croiſez, to comfort 
them, to adminiſter the Sacraments to 
them, and not to buy off their own pe- 
nances ; for, according to the true 
rules, n penances were not 
eſtabliſhed for the Clergy. When 
they had tranſgreſſed, it was thought 


ſufficient, according to the Apoſto- 
7 lical 
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lical Canon, to depoſe them, and reduce 
them to the ſtate of Laymen, with- 
out adding any other correction, that 
they might not be puniſhed twice 
for one fault. However it may be 
that in the eleventh century this diſ- 
tinction was not accurately confidered ; 
and the Eccleſiaſties, too many of whom 
were guilty, propoſed, as well as the 
Laity did, to expiate their crimes by 
the Croiſade. What is certain is, that 
they thought it lawful to bear arms, 
and make uſe of them inthis as well as in 
other wars againſt lufidels. You have ſeen 
the Biſhops of Hungary armed againſt 
the Tartars, when theſe ravaged their 
kingdom in the year 1241. The Pre- 
lates of the fifth century did not act 
thus. St. Leo the Pope, and St. Lu- 
pus Biſhop of Troyes ſtopped Attila by 
no other weapons than prayers and ar- 
guments; and they, who could not pa- 
city theſe Barbarians by meekneſs and 
mildneſs, ſuffered themſelves to be 
maffacred; and the Church approved 
their conduct ſo much as to rank them 
amongſt the Martyrs. 

Voi. . D d Even 
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Even the Monks and their Abbot; 
liſted themfelves in theſe expeditions 
although this military ſort of devotion 
led them off more than other men from 
their own vocation, which was ſilence 
and ſolitude. I have mentioned in it; 
proper place the aniwer of St. Gregory 
Nyſſen to a Solitaire of Cappadocia 
who conſulted him about a voyage to 
Jeruſalem. Gregory would not pive 
him leave, although that was only 
a mere pilgrimage. You have ſeen 
how St. Bernard reproached an Abbot 
for entering into the Croiſade, and how 
he himſelf abſolutely refuſed to head 
the ſecond Croiſade. Vet at the Croi- 
ſade in the time of Innocent III, we 
find there Abbots even of the Ciſtertian 
Order. Their eſſential duties ſuffered 
by it; the Monaſtery was not the bet- 
ter governed for it ; and at their return 
neither they nor their companions the 
Monks brought back with them a 
ſpirit of more regularity. The ſame 
may be proportionably ſaid of the 
Biſhops and of their Clergy. 


GE When 
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When the armies were aſſembled 
and began to march in the firſt Croi- 
ſade, the event did not anſwer the in- 
tentions of Urban and of the Council 
of Clermont. In thoſe times little 
diſcipline was obſerved in armies, and 
(till leſs amongſt that of the Croiſez, 
compoſed of volunteers of diverſe na- 
tions, and led by Chiefs independent 


one of another, with none who had 
the ſupreme command, unleſs the 
Pope's Legate, and he a perſon by no 
means capable of governing ſuch troops. 
Accordingly the Pilgrims did not for- 
bear from acts of hoſtility till they 
ſhould enter into the lands of the Infi- 
dels. In their paſſage they ravaged and 
pillaged the Hungarians, Bohemians, 
and Greeks, though Chriſtians, and 
cut to pieces all who oppoſed their 
violence. On theſe occaſions ſo many 
of them periſhed, that their numbers 
were conſiderably diminiſhed when 
they arrived at Aſia. The Emperor 
Alexis, who then reigned, had been 
engaged 1n great contentions with Ro- 
bert Guichard Duke of Apulia, and 

„ had 
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had been worſted. So that ſeeing 
Boëmond the ſon of Robert in the 
midſt of Greece, and at the head of x 
formidable army, he gave himſelf for 
loſt, not doubting but that this pretend. 
ed Pilgrim wanted his crown. It is no 

wonder that he did the Croiſez all the 
miſchief that lay in his power ; and, 
being inferior in ſtrength, had recourſe 
to artifice, according to the genius of 


his nation. 


The Croiſez were ill inſtructed con- 
cerning the ſtate of the countries which 
they went to attack. This appears 
from the relations of their exploits, in 
which the names of people, regions, 
and princes are ſtrangely disfigured. 
They knew not the roads, and were re- 
duced to take up guides on the ſpot, 
that is, to expoſe themſelves to the 
mercy of their enemies, who often 
miſled them on purpoſe, and cauſed 
them to periſh before they could ſtrike 
a blow; as it it happened in the ſecond 
Croiſade. Even in the firſt voyage 


they weakened their own hands by di- 
viding 
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viding their troops to ſecure diverſe 
conqueſts, as Nicza, Antioch, Edeſſa, 
inſtead of reſerving their ſtrength for 
Jeruſalem, which was the aim of their 
enterprize, But the different Chiefs 
had their own private views, and the 
ableſt of them all was Boemond the 
Norman, who got Antioch for himſelf, 
much more ſolicitous, as far as we can 
judge of him, to make his own 
fortune, than to do any ſervice to 
religion. | ( 

At laſt they arrived at Jeruſalem, 
beſieged it, and took it by a kind of * 
miracle; for it was not to be expected Wi 
that amidſt ſuch obſtacles an enterprize Wt (| 
ſo ill conducted ſhould have an happy Ws 
concluſion, Perhaps God thought pro- 1 
per to make it proſper for the ſake of 1 


ſome well-diſpoſed warriors who acted 9 
uprightly and by a ſpirit of religion, 1 
ſuch as Godfrey of Bouillon, whoſe b 
piety and ſimplicity is as much extolled 9 


as his valour by the Hiſtorians of thoſe 
times. But the Chriſtians corrupted 
this victory by the ill uſe they made of 1 

e it, 1 
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it, putting all the Mahometans to the 
ſword, and filling Jerufalem with blood. 
Could they hope to exterminate and 
aboliſh this religion and its great em-. 
pire which extended itſelf from Spain 
to the Indies? And what Idea of the 
Chriſtian Religion did it give to the 
Infidels? Would it not have been more 
conformable to the ſpirit of the Goſpel 
to treat them with kindneſs and huma- 
nity, and to be contented with ſecuring 
by this conqueſt the liberty of pilgri- 
mages to the holy land ? By ſuch a be- 
haviour they would have ſettled the 
peace of the old Chriſtian inhabitant; 
of that country, and have made the 
government of the new Rulers more 
amiable, and have procured the con- 
verſion of ſome Infidels. Saladin when 
he retook Jeruſalem behaved himſelf 
in a much more decent manner, and 
knew how to reproach the Chriſtians 


with the barbarity of their parents. 


But after all, what were the fruits 
of this enterprize, which had ſhaken 
and exhauſted all Europe? Ouly the 


new 
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new kingdom of Jeruſalem conferred 
upon the worthy Godfrey, on the re- 
fuſal of the principal Lords of the 
Croiſade, who having accompliſhed 
their vow, were in haſte to return to 
their homes. Hiſtory will hardly fur- 
niſh us with a Kingdom ſmaller in the 
extent of land, and ſhorter m dura- 
tion; for it laſted only eighty years, 
and compriſed no more than Jeruſalem 
and a few neighbouring villages, and 
even thoſe inhabited by Mahometans, 
or by Chriſtian natives who had no 
affection for the Franks. Thus the 
new- King had in reality no other 
ſubjects than the ſmall remainder of 
the Croiſez, that is, three hundred 
horſe, and two thouſand foot. Such 
was this poor conqueſt, ſo vaunted by 
Hiſtorians and Poets! and ſtrange it is 
that the Chriſtians perſevered for two 


hundred years in the deſign of preſerv- 


ing or regaining it. 


But it was becauſe the Popes, and 


they who by their command preached 
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the Croiſade, ceaſed not to repreſent it 
to the nobility and the populace as the 
Cauſe of God, and the beſt method to 
ſecure their own ſalvation. We muſt, 
ſaid they, revenge the diſgrace of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and wreſt out of infidel hands 
that land which is his heritage, ac- 
quired by the price of his blood, and 
promiſed by him to his people. He 
gave his life for you: is it not juſt 
that you ſhould give yours for him: 
Can you fit at reſt in your houles, 
whilit his enemies blaſpheme his holy 
name, profane his temple, and the 
places which he honoured with his 
preſence, by the abominable worſhip 
of Mahometans, who inſult the Faith- 
ful that have not the courage to eject 
them? What will you anſwer to God 
at the day of judgment, when he will 
reproach you tor having preferred your 
repoſe and your pleaſures to his glory, 
and for having flighted ſo eaſy a me- 
thod of expiating your ſins and gain- 
ing the crown of martyrdom ? This is 
what the Popes in their Letters and 
the 
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the Preachers in their ſermons incul- 
cated with the moſt pathetic expreſ- 
ſions. 


In our days, when the ſpirits of 
men are no longer inflamed with the 
ſubject, and we conſider it in a cool 
temper, we can diſcern in theſe diſ- 
courſes neither ſolidity, nor even the 
appearance of reaſon. It was ſaid that 
the diſgrace of Jeſus Chriſt ought to 
be revenged. But what he accounts 
an injury, and what truly diſhonours 
him, is the debauched life of wicked 
Chriſtians, and ſuch were moſt of the 
Croiſez, which is far more odious to him 
than the profanation of things inanimate, 
of buildings conſecrated to his name, 
and of places which bring to our mind 
what he ſuffered for us. What re- 
ſpect ſoever may be due to holy places, 
his religion is not connected with them. 
He hath declared this himſelf, when 
he ſaid that the time was coming when 
God ſhould be worſhiped neither in 
Samaria, nor in Jeruſalem, but in all 
and in any places, in ſpirit and in 
truth. 
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truth. And it was to undeceive the 
Jews and remove their attachment tg 
one ſpot, and to an houſe made b 
men that he cauſed Jeruſalem to be 
deſtroyed, and neyer ſuffered the tem- 
ple to be rebuilt, 


It 1s mere equivocation to call Pa. 
læſtiue the Lord's heritage, and the 
land promiſed to his people. Theſe 
expreſſions belong to the Old Teſta- 
ment in the proper and literal ſenſe, 
and can be applied to the New only 
in a figurative ſenſe. The heritage 
which Chriſt purchaſed with his blood, 
is his Church collected from all na- 
tions, and the land which he hath pro- 
miſed is the heavenly country. We 
ought to be ready to give up our life 
for him; but that is done by ſuffering 
all ſorts of oppreſſions and perſecutions, 
and even death, rather than to renounce 
him and loſe his favour. He hath not 
commanded us to expoſe our lives by 
attacking Infidels ſword in hand; and 
if it be lawful to give the title of 


Martyrs 
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Martyrs to thoſe who are ſlain fight- 
ing with Unbelievers, it muſt be in 
a purely religious war. More than 
five hundred years were elapſed ſince 
the Mahometans' had conquered Pa- 
leſtine when the firſt Croiſade was 
undertaken, and we ſee not that Chriſ- 
tianity in general had ſuffered any great 
detriment by their conqueſt, or that 
it grew more flouriſhing ſince. In a 
word, all the heavy cenſures beſtowed 
on thoſe Princes who refuſed to go to 
the holy War fell as much upon their 
predeceſſors, and upon other Princes, 
who yet nad been moſt zealous in the 
cauſe of religion. 


The ſecond Croifade conducted by 
Louis the Young with Conrad King 
of Germany was entirely unſucceſs- 
ful; and St. Bernard who had preach- 
ed it was reduced to plead for him- 


ſelf againſt the reproaches which 


his doctrine had brought upon him. 
The army of Conrad periſhed in 
Natolia, without ſtriking a blow, 
by the treachery of the Greeks ; and 

one 
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one cannot wonder enough at the ſim. 
plicity of this Prince, to truſt him. 
ſelf to the Emperor Minuel, after 
the experience of the firſt Croiſade, 
when Manuel's anceſtor Alexis had 
uſed all his endeavours to blaſt the en. 
terprize. The interval between the 
one and the other was only of fifty 
years, and the ſame cauſes of diſtruſt 
{till ſubſiſted. The Greeks were al- 
ways perſuaded that the Latins wanted 
to take poſſeſſion of their empire; and 
the event, fifty years after, in the 
fourth Croiſade, juſtified their ſuſpi- 
cions too fully, 


I ſpeak of the enterprize in which 
the French, inſtigated by the Vene- 
tians, went firſt to attack Zara in Dal- 
matia, and then Conſtantinople, to re- 
eſtabliſh the young Emperor Alexis, 
of which city they made themſelves 
maſters, under the pretence of puniſh- 
ing Murzuflus for his diſloyalty to this 
young Prince; for this was the mo- 
tive which the Biſhops, their conduc- 
3 tors, 


tors, propoſed to them, namely, that 
perſons who had committed ſuch mur- 
ders as Murzuflus, had no right to 
poſſeſs their dominions; and ſo blind 
were the Princes of the Croiſez as 
not to diſcern the dangerous conſe- 
quences which might be drawn againſt 
themſelves by virtue of this falſe ma- 
xim. Innocent III. at firit uſed his 
utmoſt efforts to divert the Croiſez 
from this project. He repreſented to 
them that they had taken arms againſt 
Infidels, not againſt Chriſtians, and 
that it belonged not to them to revenge 
injuries done to the Emperor Iſaac, or 
to his ſon Alexis, To theſe remon- 
{trances he added his cenſures, and the 
Croiſez were excommunicated for this 


undertaking. 


But at length he was dazzled by the 
ſucceſs ; and ſeeing the Latins maſters 
of Conſtantinople as it were by a mi- 
racle, he imagined that God had de- 
clared himſelf for them. Two ſpecious 
reaſons impoſed upon him; the facility of. 

| {uc- 
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ſuccouring the holy land, and the 
hopes of re-uniting the Greek to the 
Latin Church. It was ſaid; The 
Greeks are they who above all have 
prevented the good effects of the Croi- 
ſades by their perfidy. When we are 
maſters of the Empire, the paſſage to the 
holy land will be eaſy and ſafe, and we 
ſhall advance ſtep by ſtep to its affiſt- 
ance. It was alſo urged; The Grecks 
are obſtinate ſchiſmatics, children of 
the Church who have rebelled againſt 
their Mother ſince many ages, and 
who deſerve to be ſcourged for it, If 
the fear of our arms recalls them to 
their duty, ſo much the better; if 
not, we muſt extirpate them, and re- 
people the country with Catholics. 
But in both theſe reaſonings they were 
widely miſtaken. The conqueſt of 
Conſtantinople drew on the loſs of the 
holy land, and made the Schiſm of the 
Greeks irreconcileable. This wants to 
be explained, 


Firſt then ; the preſervation of Con- 
ſtantinople became a new object of the 
Croitez, 
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Croiſez, and divided the forces of the 
Pilgrims, already too ſmall to ſuſtain 
the war in Syria, particularly after the 
loſs of Jeruſalem. Vet the Croiſez 
repaired more willingly to Romania, 
attracted by the proximity and by the 
goodneſs of the country. Thither they 
went in droves, and thence ſprang up 
new ſtates, beſides the Empire, as a 
kingdom of Theſſalonica, and a princi- 
pality of Achaia, There alſo were 
found new enemies to encounter, be- 
ſides the Greeks, as the Bulgarians, 
Valachians, Comanians, and Hun- 
garians. Thus the Latins, being eſta- 
bliſhed in Romania, had work enough 
at home, without troubling themſelves 
about the holy land. They were eter- 
nally crying out for ſuccours, and at- 
tracting as many of the Croiſez as they 
could. But, in ſpite of all their efforts, 
the conqueſt of Conſtantinople was ſtill 
more ſhort- lived than that of Jeruſalem. 


The Latins did not preſerve it ſixty 


years; and, which added to theſe evils, 
this conqueſt, with the wars which 
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it produced, ſhook the Greek Empire 
to ſuch a degree, that it gave occaſion 
to the Turks to overſet it entirely two 
hundred years afterwards ; and as to 
the Schiſm of the Greeks, it was fo far 
from extinguiſhing, that it inflamed 
and made it irreconcileable. 


The Indulgence granted to the Croi- 
ſade, having been extended to the pre- 
ſervation of the Empire of Romania 
againſt the Schiſmatical Greeks, was 
ſoon applied to all the wars which ap- 
peared of importance to religion. The 
Popes granted the ſame Indulgence to 
the Spaniards who fought againſt the 
Moors, and to ſtrangers who joined 
them as auxiliaries ; and indeed it tend- 
ed to deliver Chriſtians from the domi- 
nation of Infidels, and to diminiſh the 
power of the latter. By theſe means 
were accompliſhed the conqueſts of 
James king of Arragon, and of St. 
Ferdinand king of Caſtille, carried on 
ſo far by their ſucceſſors, that at laſt 
they expelled all the Moors from Spain. 
At the ſame time the Croiſade was 
N preached 
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preached in Germany againſt the Pa- 
gans of Pruſſia, Livonia, and the 
neighbouring regions, both to hinder 
them from vexing the new Chriſtians, 
and to incline them to receive the Goſ- 
pel themſelves. An additional object of 
the Croiſade was the deſtruction of 
Heretics, ſuch as the Albigenſes in 
France, and others in Germany. Laſtly 
it was preached againſt Princes who 
were excommunicated for diſobeying 
the Church, as the Emperor Frederic 
II. and his fon. And becauſe the Popes 
treated as enemies to the Church all 
thoſe with whom they had any dit- 
putes even about their temporal inter- 
eſts, they had alſo recourſe to Crot- 
{aides on theſe occaſions, as to the laſt 
reſort againſt reſiſting Powers. 


Now theſe Croiſades, grown ſo nu- 
merous, were hurtful one to the other. 
The Croiſez ſplit into ſo many different 
bodies could not perform great exploits; 
and this was the principal cauſe of the 
loſs of the holy land. The Spaniards 


and Germans choſe rather to gain the. 
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Indulgence by ſtaying at home; the 
Popes had more at heart the preſerva. 
tion of their own temporalities in Italy 
than the kingdom of Jeruſalem, and 
the deſtruction of Frederic and his fon 
than that of the Sultans of Ægypt and 
Syria, Thus the ſuccours expected by 
the Chriſtians of the Eaft were diverted 
or retarded, and the multitude of the 
Croiſades cauſed that enterprize to miſ- 
carry which had been their firſt and 
only view. The Croiſades were grown 
objects of contempt, and the preachers 
of them were no longer followed and 
regarded. It became neceflary to grant 
an Indulgence of ſome days, and even 
of lome years, to thoſe who would deign 
to be preſent at thoſe ſermons. 


The extenſion of the plenary Indul- 
gence was alſo hurtful to the Croiſade, 
At firſt it was only granted to thoſe 
who took up arms and went 1n perfon. 
Afterwards it was thought right not to 
deprive thoſe of it, who, being unable 

themſelves to ſerve, contributed to the 


fucceſs of the enterpriſe, as old men, 
| ſick!y 
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ſickly perſons, and women, who gave 
their ſubſtance for the maintenance of 
the army. It was extended to all thoſe 
who were promoters of this holy cauſe, 
in proportion to the ſum which they 
gave, either during their life, or by their 
teſtament ; and the Croiſez who could 
not accompliſh their vow, on account 
of ſome obſtacle ariſing afterwards, 
were diſpenſed from it on the payment 
of a certain gift; and this ſometimes 
upon ſlender excuſes. All theſe con- 
tributions amounted to a vaſt ſum, 
which was collected by the Pope's 
Commiſſaries, Templars, Mendicants, 
or others who were ſometimes accuſed 
of being faithleſs ſtewards. 


But theſe voluntary collections were 
caſual, and experience ſhewed that a 
certain fund was neceſſary for the main- 
tenance of the Croiſez, moſt of whom 
were not able to ſerve at their own ex- 
pence. Thence they proceeded to im- 
poſts and taxes; and as the ſubject of 
this war was the defence of religion, it 
was judged lawful to make free with 
„ conſe- 
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conſecrated goods, that is, with Eccle- 
ſtaſtical revenues. The firſt impoſition 
of this kind was the Saladine Tenth, on 
occaſion of the loſs of Jeruſalem. Senſi- 
ble men foreſaw the conſequences, and 
Peter of Blois oppoſed this innovation, 
ſo prejudicial to the liberties of the Cler- 
gy, and the immunity of Eccleſiaſtical 
revenues. And indeed this example, 
begun in the third Croiſade, was fol- 
lowed in all the ſucceeding ones, not 
only in thoſe for the holy land, but for 
any cauſe whatſoever; and the Popes, 
pretending to a right to diſpoſe of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical goods, required of the Cler- 
gy a twentieth, ſometimes a tenth, 
ſometimes even a fifth of their revenues, 
either for the Croiſade, or for the par- 
ticular affairs of Rome; and alſo ſome- 
times they gave a part of thoſe taxes to 
thoſe Kings who came into their inter- 
eſts. The French and the Engliſh 
Clergy made loud complaints on this 
account. 


Theſe levies were only a ſmall part 


of the temporal buſineſs which the Crot- 
ſades 
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ſades brought upon the Pope, who was 
always the Firſt Mover; for theſe wars, 
though undertaken upon a religious 
motive, were to be conducted like other 
wars. It was needful to raiſe troops, to 
furniſh them with neceflaries, to give 
them commanders, to ſend them forth, 
to fix their route by land, and their em- 
barkation when they choſe to go by ſea, 
to have fortified places, ſtores, and ma- 
gazines, and to make all other ſuitable 
preparations. It was the Pope who re- 
gulated the enterprizes, diſpoſed of the 
conqueſts, and ratified the treaties of 
peace or of truce; and as he could not 
march himſelf at the head of the Croi- 
ſez, there was always in each army a 
Legate, uſually a Cardinal, furniſhed 
with moſt ample proviſions, and having 


authority over the Chiefs, and a kind 


of Generaliſſimo. But the Pope who 
gave him this power could not along 
with it give him the capacity requiſite 
in a Commander; and fo it often hap- 
pened that the military officers were of 
a different opinion from the Legate con- 
E e 3 cerning 
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cerning the conduct of the war; and 
this produced diviſions amongſt them, 
as it did between the Legate Pelagius 
and the King of Jeruſalem. 


Frequently it happened that a Prince, 
after having taken the Croſs and an 
oath to ſet out at a certain time, delayed 
his voyage, either through fickleneſ; 
and change of mind, or on account of 
more prefling affairs at home, by a re- 
volt of his ſubjects, or by the invaſion 
of a neighbouring Prince. Then re- 
courſe was to be had to the Pope, to 
obtain a diſpenſation from the oath, 
and an allowance of longer time. If 
the Pope did not approve the excuſes, 
he was not ſparing of his Eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures. Such was the Source of the 
famous conteſt between Gregory IX. 
and the Emperor Frederic IL which 
brought on the ruin of that Prince and 
of his houſe, and plunged Germany 
into an anarchy of thirty years, and 
introduced a diviſion in Italy from 
which it hath not as yet recovered it- 
ſelf, Such was alſo the cauſe of the 
quarrel 
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quarrel of Boniface VIII. and Philip Le 
Bel, which was carried to the laſt ex- 


tremities, and the end of which was 
ſo fatal to that Pontif. 


The Prince uſed to ſay on thoſe oc - 
caſions; I am ready to accompliſh my 
yow ; but I muſt firſt provide for the 
ſafety of my kingdom, ſubdue my re- 
bellious ſubjects, or diſarm a neigh- 
bouring Prince, who will take advan- 
tage of my abſence. The Pope replied; 
The Croiſade is the common cauſe of 
religion, to which all private and per- 
ional intereſts muſt yield. Put your 
cauſe into my hands, as to a judge and 
an arbitrator, and I will do you juſtice, 
As a Croiſé, you are under the ſpecial 
protection of the Roman Church; who- 
ſoever attacks you during your abſence 
ſhall be declared her enemy, 


The new Lords eſtabliſhed in the 
Eaſt, as the King of Jeruſalem, the 
Prince of Antioch, the Count of Tri- 
poli, gave the Pope the more occupa- 
tion, as their conduct towards the Infi- 
dels and their contentions amongſt 
Ee 4 them- 
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themſelves directly affected the preſer- 
vation of the holy land. Add to this 
the affairs of the Latin Biſhops eſta. 
bliſhed in thoſe regions after the con- 
queſt, and you will find that the Croi- 
{ade alone and its conſequences involved 
the Popes in more; buſineſs than fell to 
the ſhare of the greateſt Monarchs. $9 
much did they ſet their hearts upon the 
affairs of the holy land, that ſeveral of 
them died of mere vexation at the bad 
event of this enterpriſe. 


The Latin Clergy of the Eaſt de- 
ſerve a particular notice. Preſently after 
the conqueſt of Antioch, Jeruſalem, 
and other cities, they eſtabliſhed in 
them. Latin Patriarchs and Prelates; 
and in like manner, after the conqueſt 
of Con{lantinople, True it is that the 
diverſity of language and of rituals 
obliged the Latins to have Clergy of 
their own; but I know not whether it 
was proper to. be ſo haſty in multiply- 
ing Prelates for the ſake of the Latins, 
who were few in number. For exam- 
ple, could not the Patriarch of Jeruſa- 

lem 
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jem have very eaſily governed the 
Church of Bethleem, which lay only 


two leagues off? The Croiſez went to 


ſuccour the ancient Chriſtians, Syrians, 
Armenians, and others, who all had 
their own Biſhops eſtabliſhed by a long 
ſucceſſion ; yet, in our hiſtories I find 


little mention made of theſe poor Chriſ- 


tians and of their Biſhops, except the 
complaints which they made of being 
ill uſed by the Latins. Thus under the 
pretence of delivering them from the 
Mahometans, they only laid them un- 
der a new ſlavery. 


The firſt care of theſe Latin Biſhops 
was to eſtabliſh the Temporalities of 
their Sees, and to acquire Seignories, 
Cities, and Caſtles, after the examples 
which they had ſeen at home, and to 
be extremely careful in preſerving them. 


Accordingly, ſcarcely were they eſta- 
bliſhed, when they began to have vio- 


lent conteſts with the Nobles; as the 
Patriarch of Jeruſalem had with the 
King, for the dominion of the City. 
Nor had they leſs altercation for their 

| ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual juriſdiction, both amon 
themſelves, and with the Knights of 
the Military Orders equally jealous of 
their privileges. To ſettle theſe liti. 
gated points, recourſe was to be had to 
Rome,whither the Patriarchsthemſelves 
were often obliged to go in perſon, 
What diſſipation for theſe Prelates ! and 
what additional burden of affairs for the 
Pope! But what ſcandal given to the an- 
cient Chriſtians of the Eaſt, and to the 
Infidels ! According to the true Spirit of 
the Goſpel, the Latin Clergy ought to 
have applied themſelves principally ta 
the inſtruction and amendment of the 
Croiſez, and to form as it were a new 
Chriſtianity, as near as poſſible to the 
purity of the firſt ages, and capable of 
attracting by good examples the Infidels 
with whom they were ſurrounded. 
Then the Clergy might have laboured 
for the re- union of Heretics and Schiſ- 
matics, and for the converſion of the 
Infidels; and this was the method to 
make the Croiſade turn to good account. 
But our Latin Eccleſiaſtics were not 
knowing enough to have views ſo me 
an 
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and ſo ſublime ; they were in Paleſtine 


like thoſe in Europe, or rather ſtill 
more ignorant, and ſtill more diſſolute. 


After the loſs of Jeruſalem the Pa- 
triarch, as well as the King, retired to 
the city of Acre, where he reſided till 
the total loſs of the holy land; and 
though his Patriarchate was only titu- 
lar, there was reaſon to retain it ſo long 
as any hopes remained of recovering 
Jeruſalem. | The fame may be ſaid of 
the Patriarch of Antioch, and of Con- 
ſtantinople, and of other Latin Biſhops 
of Greece and of the Eaſt, But ſince 
the Croĩſades are ceaſed, and no rational 
hope ſubſiſts of re-eſtabliſhing theſe 
Prelates in their Churches, it might 
have been better to have ceaſed from 
giving them ſucceſſors, and perpetua- 
ting thoſe empty titles; and the more 
ſo, becauſe this procedure makes the 
Greeks and other Schiſmatics ſtill leſs 
diſpoſed to a re- union with the Church, 
whilſt they ſee the Court of Rome full 
of theſe Biſhops in partibus, in employ- 
ments little anſwerable to their dignity. 
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Next to the Clergy, let us conſider 
the Military Orders, a kind of Religious 
perſons unknown to antiquity, Until 
the twelfth century, it was thought 
enough to account the profeſſion of 
arms permitted to Chriſtians, and com- 
patible with ſalvation: it was not yet 
contrived. to make it a ſtate of per- 
fection, and to join to it the three vows 
eſſential to a Religious life. And in 
truth, the obſervation of theſe vows 
requires great precautions againſt the 
ordinary temptations; it requires ſoli- 
tude, or at leaſt, retirement, to avoid 
the ocaſions of ſin; recollection and 
meditation on religious truths; and 


frequent prayer, to acquire tranquillity 


of mind, and purity of heart. Now 


it ſeems very difficult to join theſe 
practices with a military life, full of 
action, and continually expoſed to the 
moſt dangerous temptations, or at leaſt, 
to the moſt violent paſſions. - 


For theſe reaſons Warriors would 
have more & need than other men to cul- 
tivate 
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tivate their minds by reading, conver- 
ation, and wiſe reflections. As we 
ſuppoſe them bold and brave, a right 
uſe of their reaſon is more neceſ- 
fary for them than for others, that they 
may employ their courage in a proper 
manner, and keep it within juſt bounds. 
Valour, by itſelf, only makes men bru- 
tal; and reaſon, by itſelf, makes them not 


courageous. They want both valour 
and reaſon. Now our old Knights had 
never ſtudied, and moſt of them could 
not read; ſo that the common prayers 
of the Templars conſiſted only in aſſiſt- 
ing at the office which was ſung by the 
Clerks. I ſhould alſo much doubt 
whether they were ſufficiently guarded 
againſt the temptations inſeparable from 
the exerciſe of arms, and in the midſt 
of battle could preſerve ſuch an even 
temper as not to be carried away by 
emotions of wrath and malice, by deſire 
of revenge, and ſentiments not con- 
formable to humanity and juſtice. 
According to the ancient diſcipline of 
the Church, ſome ſort of penance was 
required of thoſe who had ſhed blood 
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even in the juſteſt wars; and we find 
ſome remains of this difcipline in the 
ninth century. 


I am willing to ſuppoſe that the 
Templars and other Knights of the 


Military Orders gave ſhining examples 
of virtue in their firſt zeal. But it muſt 
be confeſſed that they ſoon degenerated, 
and that heavy complaints were made 
of them, even in the twelfth century, 
not long after their inſtitution. They 
abuſed their privileges, extending them 
beyond all bounds, deſpiſing the Biſh- 
ops, from whoſe juriſdiction they were 
exempt, and even obeying the Pope no 
farther than it pleaſed them. They 
kept not their treaties with Infidels, 
and ſometimes entered into ſchemes 


with them for the deſtruction of Chriſ- 


tians. Many of them led a corrupt and 
ſcandalous life. In fine, the crimes of 
the Templars were carried to ſuch an 
exceſs, that it became needful to abo- 
liſh their Order, at the General Coun- 
cil of Vienne, before two hundred 
years were elapſed from their eſtabliſh- 

ment; 
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ment; and the facts of which they 


ſtand accuſed are ſo atrocious, that we 
cannot read them without horror, and 
can ſcarcely believe them, though pro- 
ved by authentic procedures. 


As to the Military Orders which 
ſtill ſubſiſt, I reverence the authority 
of the Church which hath approved 
them, and the virtues of many particu- 


lar perſons in each of them. We have 


in our days known ſuch amongſt the 
Knights of Malta, Burt I leave it to the 
conſcience of each individual, to exa- 
r1ine whether he lives like a truly 
Religious man, and faithfully obſerves 
his Rule. I particularly intreat all thoſe 
who embrace this ſtate of life, and all 
parents who place their children in it, 
to do it with ſolemn deliberation, and 
. not to be led merely by the example of 
others; to conſider attentively, before 


God, what are the obligations incum- 
bent on that ſtate, according to the in- 


tention of the Church, and not accord- 
ing to thoſe relaxations which it tole- 
rates; and above all, what are the 
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motives for embracing this profeſſion ; 
whether they be to ſecure eternal life 
and to aim at Chriſtian perfection, or 
to participate of the revenues of the 
Order, and obtain offices of dignity; 
for it is quire prepoſterous to make a 
vow of poverty with a view to acquire 
riches. 


Of all the conſequences of the Croi- 
ſade, that which moſt affected Religion 
was the ceſſation of Canonical penan- 
ces; I ſay, the ceaſing, not the abro- 
gating ; for they were never expreſsly 
aboliſhed by any Papal Conſtitution, 
or by any Council. Never was this 
point taken into deliberation ; never 
was it affirmed in the following man- 
ner; We having carefully examined 
the reaſons of this ancient diſcipline, 
and the effects which it hath produced, 


find the inconveniences of it to begreater 
than the utility ; and ſo, all things duly 


weighed, we judge it proper henceforth 
to leave penances to the diſcretion of 
Confeflors.” I have ſeen nothing of 


this kind in the whole courſe of Eccle- 
ſiaſtical 
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ſtaſtical Hiſtory. Canonical penances 
have inſenſibly declined by the facility 
of Biſhops and by the hardened ſtub- 
borneſs of ſinners, by negligence, and 
by ignorance; but they received, as 
we may ſay, their mortal wound by 
the Indulgences of the Croiſade. 


I know that this was not the inten- 
tion of Pope Urban and of the Council 
of Clermont, They deſigned on the 
contrary to perform two good deeds at a 
time, to deliver the holy land, and to 
facilitate penance for an innumerable 
company of ſinners who elſe would have 
performed none. This is what St. 
Bernard expreſly ſays, and what Inno- 
cent III. affirms; and they pathetically 
extol the mercy of God, who in thoſe 
days had given men an opportunity of 
being converted, and a new method of 
ſatisfying the divine juſtice. But it is 
to be feared that they had not enough 
conſidered the ſolid reaſons for which 
the ancient Canons had regulated the 
times and the exerciſes of penance. 
The holy men who eſtabliſhed theſe 

VoL. V. —— rules 
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rules had not only in view to puniſh 
ſinners, but to aſcertain their conver. 
ſion, and to guard againſt relapſes, 
They begantherefore by ſeparatingthem 
from the reſt of the Faithful, and 
keeping them confined during the time 
of their penance, except when they 
were to aſſiſt at divine ſervice, and re. 
ceive religious inſtruction. Thus they 
removed from them the occaſions of 
offending; and theſe times of ſilent re- 
collection gave leiſure to the Penitents 
for making ſerious reflections on the 
enormity of fin, the rigour of God's 
Juſtice, eternal puniſhments, and other 
formidable truths, which the Prieſt 
who had the care of them did not fail 
to repreſent in ſuch a manner as to ex- 
cite in them ſentiments of compunc- 
tion, Then they comforted and en- 
couraged them, and by degrees con- 
| firmed in them a reſolution to renounce | 
fin for ever, and to lead a new life. 


It was not till the eighth century 
that they introduced pilgrimages 1n hen 
of ſatisfation ; and they began to ruin 
penances 
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penances by ſuch a diſſipated life, and 
by ſo many occaſions of relapſes. And 
yet theſe particular pilgrimages were 
leſs dangerous than the Croiſades. A 
Penitent travelling alone, or with one 
companion, could obſerve a certain 
rule, could faſt, or at leaſt live ſparing- 
ly, and have his hours of meditation 
and filence, could ſing pſalms, and 
occupy himſelf with pious thoughts, or 
with edifying converſations ; but theſe 
religious practices ſuited not multitudes 
incorporated into an army. On the 
contrary, the Croiſez, at leaſt, part of 
them, ſought to divert themſelves, and 
had their hounds and their hawks with 
them. So it appears from the prohibi- 


tion of ſuch diverſions in the ſecond 
Croiſade. | 


They were, in a word, mere ſinners, 
who without change of heart, or ante- 
cedent preparation, except perhaps an 
haſty confeſſion, ſuch as it was, went 
for the expiation of their ſins to expoſe 
themſelves to the moſt dangerous 
temptations of committing new ones. 


F Men 


„ ** 
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Men choſen out from the moſt virtuous 
and beſt confirmed in goodneſs could 
hardly have maintained their innocence 
in ſuch voyages. True it is that ſome 
of them prepared themſelves ſeriouſſy 
for death, by paying their debts, reſto- 
ring unlawful poſſeſſions, and making 
ſatisfaction to thoſe whom they had 
wronged. But it muſt alſo be confeſſed 
that the Croiſade ſerved as a pretext for 
debtors to defraud their creditors, for 
malefactors to eſcape the halter, for 
proſtitutes to carry on their trade with 
more liberty, and ſuch there were who 
followed the camp, ſome of them diſ- 
guiſed in mens clothes. In the army 
of St. Louis, in his quarters, and near 
his tent, there were places of debau- 
chery; and he was obliged to curb 
theſe diſorders by exemplary puniſh- 
ments. A Poet of thoſe times relates 
the ſtory of one who departed to 
the Croiſade, deſperately in love with 
his neighbour's wife, that is, carrying 
adultery in his breaſt, and who dying 


in the voyage charged one of his friends 
0 
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to embalm his heart, and give it to 
the lady; which he did. Were not 
theſe fruits meet for repentance ! 


The Croiſez who ſettled in the Eaſt 


after the conqueſt, far from being con- 


verted, corrupted themſelves more and 
more. The heat of the climate and 
the example of the natives made them 


effeminate, and excited them to the en- 


joyment of all kind of voluptuouſneſs, 
eſpecially in the moſt fertile regions, 
and in the delicious valley of Damaſcus. 
Their children grew {ſtill worſe, and 
formed a new nation called Pullan, 
famous only for its vices, Such was 
the honour which accrued to Jeſus 
Chrilt from theſe moſt expenſive enter- 
priſes! 


At laſt Jeruſalem and the holy land 


returned back into Infidel hands; and 
four hundred years ara clapſed ſince the 
Croiſades have ceaſed ; but the Cano- 
nical Penances are not returned to us. 
Whilſt the Croiſades laſted, they ſtood 
in the place of penance, not only for 
thoſe who voluntarily enliſted them- 

F ſelves, 
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ſelyes, but for all great ſinners, to 
whom the Biſhops granted abſolu- 
tion, only on condition that they 
would ſerve perſonally in the holy land, 
or maintain there a certain number of 
ſoldiers. It ſhould ſeem then that after 
the end of the Croiſades they would 
have returned to the ancient penances: 
but the uſe of them had been inter- 
rupted for two hundred years at leaſt, 
and the penances were become arbitrary, 
The Biſhops entered not into the detail 
of the adminiſtration of the Sacraments ; 
the Mendicant Friers were the more 
ordinary Miniſters, and theſe itinerant 
Miſſionaries could not attend long upon 
the conduct of a Penitent, to examine 
the progreſs and the ſtability of his con- 
verſion, as the regular paſtors uſed to 
do. But the Friers were obliged to ex- 
pedite the affairs of theſe ſinners with- 
out delay, that they might paſs from 
one to another. 

Befides, Morality was diſcuſſed in 
the Schools, as other parts of 'Theolo- 


| gy, more by ratiocination than by au- 
Forney? 
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thority, and in a problematical way, 
by calling in queſtion every thing, 
even the cleareſt truths; whence in 
time proceeded ſo many deciſions of 
the Caſuiſts remote not only from rhe 
purity of the Goſpel, but from the 
dictates of common ſenſe. For in 
points of this kind what lengths will 
not thoſe perſons run, who uſe ſuch a 
licentious way of reaſoning ? Now the 
Caſuiſts were more employed in deſcri- 
bing the nature of fins than in ſhewing 
their remedies, They were principally 
occupicd in deciding which are mortal 
tins, and in diſtinguiſhing to which 
virtue each ſin was oppoſite, whether 
to juſtice, prudence, or temperance. 
They ſeem to have ſtudied how to bring 


down ſins to the loweſt degree of 


guilt, and to juſtify many actions, 
which the ancients, leſs ſubtle but more 
ſincere, judged to be criminal. 


Thus the old diſcipline, by being fo 
negleCted, is fallen almoſt into oblivion, 
ſo that none dare to talk of re- eſtabliſh- 
ing it. Yet St. Charles was a good 

F f4 Catholic, 
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Catholic, and in his inſtructions far 
Confeſſors he hath inſerted an extraq 
from the old Canons to guide them in 
impoſing penances, and to make thoſe 
penances, as far as it may be, propor- 
tionable to the offences. Laſtly, the 
Council of Trent hath ordered that 
notorious offenders be put to open pe- 
nance; permitting only tlie Biſhops to 
diſpenſe with it, when they ſhall Judge 
it Proper. 


I have obſerved, by the way, that 
one of the objects of the Croiſade was 
the converſion of the Pagans of Livo- 
nia, Pruſſia, and other northern peo- 


ple, which deſerves particular reflec- 


tions. Theſe converſions were begun 
by the zeal of ſome Ciſtertian Monks, 
and were continued by the Predicant 
Friers; and ſo far nothing could be 


more conformable to the ſpirit of the 


Goſpel. But as theſe people were ex- 
tremely fierce, they who adhered to 
Paganiſm, and were the greater num- 
ber, often inſulted the new Chriſtians, 
who defended themſelyes {i ward 1 in hand, 

uſing 
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uling the natural right of repelling 
force by force, and implored the aſſiſ- 
tance of the Germans, Poles, and other 
ancient Chriſtians in the neighbour- 
hood. This was alſo within the bounds 
of juſtice ; and this cauſe of war appear- 
ed ſo lawful, that to ſupport it the 
better, they inſtituted Military Orders 
of the Knights of Chriſt, and the Bre- 
thren of the Sword, reunited ſince in 
the Teutonic Knights. The Popes ex- 
tended the Croifade to this religious 
war, and annexed the ſame indulgence 
to it as to the ſuecour of the holy land. 


But theſe Croiſez reſted not long on 
the defenſive ſide; they often attacked 
the Infidels; and when they had the 
advantage, the primary condition of 
peace was, that theſe Pagans ſhould ad. " 
mit Prieſts to inſtru them, and re- | 
ceive baptiſm, and build Churches. = 
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After this, if they violated the peace, 
as it often happened, they were treated 
as rebels and apoſtates, and it was 
thought right to compel them by vio- | 
tence to hold what they had once 

promiſed; 
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promiſed ; in which procedure alſa 
they followed the doctrine of St. Tho. 
mas. Such was the propagation of the 
faith in thoſe vaſt provinces ; and it 
muſt be owned that the practice was not 
new, and that even in the days of 
Charlemain compulſion was uſed in the 
converſion of the Saxons ; and amidſt 
the frequent revolts, the moſt common 
method of obtaining pardon was to re- 
ceive baptiſm, EL 


And yet St. Thomas, following An- 
tiquity, ſhews very well that we ought 
not to compel Infidels to receive the 
faith, and that though they be con- 
quered and made priſoners, they ought 
to be left free upon this point. I wil- 
lingly cite this Doctor, becauſe we can- 
not have a better witneſs of the doctrines 
of his own times, He ſays then, fol- 
lowing and citing. St. Auguſtin, that 
no one can believe without his inclina- 
tion, and that the will cannot be con- 
{trained ; whence it follows that the 
external profeſſion of Chriſtianity is of 
no uſe without the internal perſuaſion. 

| I 
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It is not lawful then to baptize adults 


without having given them ſufficient 


inſtruction, and being aſſured, as far 
as it poſhble, of their conviction as to 
doctrines, and of their converſion as to 
morals; and thence came that pious 
diſcipline of Antiquity, to prepare per- 
ſons for baptiſm by previous inſtruction 
and probation. Now how could they 
inſtruct and prove thoſe Livonians, 
Pruſſians and Curlanders, who on the 
next morning after the loſs of a battle 
came in crouds to baptiſm, that they 
might avoid death or bandage ? And 
indeed, as ſoon as they could ſhake off 
the yoke of the victors, they returned 
to their accuſtomed life and their an- 
cient ſuperſtitions, they expelled or 
maſſacred the prieſts, and pulled down 
the Churches. Such men are little af- 
fected by their own promiſes or oaths, 
of which they feel not the force and 
the conſequences : it is the preſent ob- 
jet only which ſtrikes them. And 
perhaps this 1s the cauſe for which 
theſe people were ealily afterwards 
drawn 
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drawn into hereſies. Their religion 
had never been built upon a ſolid foun- 
dation. To this we might add a more 
recent example, that of the Moors in 
Spain. 


To return to the Northern Croiſades, 
I am afraid that temporal intereſt had 
rather a greater ſhare in them than re- 
ligious zeal. For the Popes gave the 
Teutonic Knights the domain and ſo- 
vereignty of all the lands which they 
could conquer from the Infidels, I 
examine not here what right the Pope 
had, or what need the Knights had to 
hold their conqueſts by his donation. I 
conſider only the fact; and I ſay that 
theſe Knights, it is to be feared, were 
more ſolicitous about the increaſe of 
their domination, than of the Chriſtian 
faith. I am willing to ſuppoſe that 
the Monks and Friers who preached 
theſe Croiſades, and inſtructed the 
new converts, had an upright inten- 
tion and an honeſt zeal; but I meet 
with grievous complaints againſt theſe 
Knights, that they reduced the new 
Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians to a kind of ſervitude, and 
thereby deterred others from embracing 
the faith ; ſo that their arms were per- 
nicious to the Religion for the ſake of 
which they were taken up. However, 
from theſe victories over the Pagans 
aroſe the Duchies of Pruſſia and Cur- 
land. 

The Croiſades alſo for the holy land 


degenerated by degrees and became 


mere temporal affairs, of which religion 


was only the pretext. Beſides the 
conqueſt of kingdoms and of principali- 
ties, theſe enterpriſes produced other 
effects leſs brilliant but more ſolid ; as 
the increaſe of navigation and com- 
merce, which enriched Venice, Genoa, 
and other maritime cities of Italy. The 
experience of the firſt Croiſades ſhewed 
the inconveniences of long marches by 
land, of five or fix hundred leagues, to 
gain Conſtantinople and Natolia. They 
took the paſſage by ſea, which was by 
much the ſhorteſt; and the Croilez, 


according to the countries whence they 


came, embarked in Provence, Cata- 
lonia, 
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lonia, Italy, or Sicily. It became 
neceſſary in thoſe parts to multiply 
buildings and veſſels to carry over ſo 
many men and horſes, along with food 
and warlike proviſions. Thus the na- 
vigation of the Mediterranean, which 
the Greeks and Arabs had poſſeſſed for ſo 
many ages, fell into the hands of the 
Franks, and the conqueſts of the Croi- 
ſez ſecured to them the liberty of com- 
merce for the merchandizes of Greece, 
Syria, and Mgypt, and conſequently 
of the Indies, which had no other way 
to enter into Europe. By theſe means 
were ſtrengthened and enriched the po- 
tent Republics of Genoa, Venice, Piſa, 
and Florence; for commerce, penetra- 
ting beyond the ſea-ports, extended 
itſelf to the cities in which arts and 
manufactures flouriſhed. 


Now I doubt not but that ſo power- 
ful an intereſt conduced to the con- 
tinuance of the Croiſades; and a proof 
of this may, I think, be ſeen in the 
Treatiſe of Sanuto a Venetian writer, 

I | who 
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who uſed his utmoſt efforts to perſuade 


Pope John XXII. to procure the recovery 


of the holy land; for it was not as 
yet deſpaired of, though indeed no 
more Croiſades were undertaken. 


The intereſt of particular perſons 
was alſo conſiderable, on account of 
the great privileges of the Croiſez. 
They were under the protection of the 
Church, and ſecured from the purſuit 
of their creditors, who could require 
nothing of them before their return, 
and even then only the principal with- 
out intereſt or uſury. They were a 
ſort of ſacred people; excommunica- 
tion was inflicted on all who ſhould 
touch their perſons or their goods; 
and as ſome abuſed theſe immunities 
by detaining the property of others, 
by obtaining impunity for their paſt 
offences, and by committing new 
crimes, it became needful to provide 
againſt theſe ſcandalous abuſes in ſe- 
veral Councils, 
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The laſt Croiſade which was carried 
into execution was that in which St. 
Louis died; and the ſucceſs of it was 
inconſiderable. But they did not on 
this account renounce theſe enterpriſes, 
nor even, upon the loſs of the holy 
land, which happened twenty years 
after. They continued during the reſt 
of the thirteenth century, and through 
a good part of the fourteenth, to preach 
up Croiſades for the recovery of Pa- 
lzeſtine, and to raiſe Tenths for that 
purpoſe, or under that pretence, which 
were employed in other wars, accord- 
ing to the direction of the Popes, and 
to the credit which Princes had with 
the Popes. We have been undeceived 
on this point for above a century; and 
no mention is made of fighting the 

Infidels, except in the wiſhes of ſome 
Writers of more zeal than wiſdom, 
and in the ® predictions of Poets, when 
they want to flatter Princes. Men of 


w Alluding perhaps ta Boileau's Epiſtle to Lewis; 
Fe Cattends dans deux ans aux bords de F Hillejpont. Ep. 
iv. 172. | 


ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, inſtructed by the experience of 
paſt ages, and by the reaſons which I 
have touched upon in this Diſcourſe, 
ſee plainly that in theſe enterpriſes 
there is more to be loſt than gained, 
both for temporals and' for ſpirituals. 


I ſtop at this laſt conſideration, and 
obſerve that Chriſtians ought to apply 
themſelves to the converſion and not 


to the deſtruction of Infidels. 


True religion ſhould be preſerved 
and extended by the ſame methods by 
which it was eſtabliſhed, by preaching 
accompanied with diſcretion, by the 
practice of every virtue, and above all 
by an unwearied patience and perſeve- 
rance. When it ſhall pleaſe God to 
add to theſe the gift of miracles, the 
progreſs will be ſwifter. Machiavel, 
who obſerves that unarmed Prophets 
never were ſucceſsful, ſhews both his 
impiety and his ignorance, ſince Jeſus 
Chriſt, the moſt unarmed of all men, 
was he whoſe conqueſts were the moſt 
rapid, and the moſt ſolid; ſuch con- 

Vol., V. G 9 queſts, 


D 
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queſts, I ſay, as he aimed at, by gain- 
ing the hearts, and changing the diſ- 
politions from evil to good; which no 
other Conqueror beſides him ever ef- 


feed. 


War produceth only outward com- 
pliance, compelling the conquered to 
ſubmit to the will of the conqueror, 
to pay him tribute, and to execute 
his orders. As to religion, all that is 
in the power of the Sovereign is, to 
hinder the public exerciſe of that 
which he diſapproves, and to cauſe 
the external ceremonies of his own to 
be practiſed; that is, to puniſh thoſe 
who in theſe points are not conform- 
able to his will. For if they deſpiſe 
temporal puniſhments, he can go no 
farther ; he hath no direct power over 
their widls, 


We ſhould alſo quit an opinion 
which hath been too prevalent for 
many ages, that a Religion 1s loſt in 
a country where it hath ceaſed to be 
e and ſupported by the 

Temporal 
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Temporal Powers, as Chriſtianity in 
Greece and Natolia, and the Catholic 
Faith in the Northern Regions. It 
was doubtleſs to guard us againſt this 
error, that God thought fit to form 
Chriſtianity under Pagan domination, 
and to ſtrengthen it during three cen- 
turies in the midſt of the moſt cruel 
oppreſſion and perſecution. An invin- 
cible proof that his religion ſtands not 
in need of human ſupport, that he 
alone upholds it, and that the oppoſi- 
tion of earthly powers only ſerves to 
confirm and purify his Church. 


I return to my point, that we ſhould 
not endeavour to overſet a falſe reli- 
gion, or to extend the true one, by 
arms and violence. It is not the In- 
fidels, but Infidelity, which we muſt 
deſtroy, by preſerving the lives of 
men, and by convincing them of their 
errors. In a word, the only true me- 
thod is, to perſuade and to convert. I 
know the common prejudice, that it 
is impoſſible to convert Mahometans ; 
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and it is this which induceth the moſt 
zealous Mithonaries to paſs on beyond 
them, and preach the Goſpel in India 
and China. But I ſuſpect that the 
foundations of this opinion are not 
ſolid. Jeſus Chriſt, commanding his 
diſciples to inſtruct all nations, hath 
excepted none; and the ancient pro- 
phecies, deklaring the converſion of all 
nations, have made no ſuch diſtinction. 
Can it be poſſible that ſo many dit- 
ferent nations reunited under the reli- 
gion of Mahomet, and occupying ſo 
conſiderable a part of the earth, thould 


be the only ones excluded from theſe 
magnificent promiſes ? 


They are not diſperſed and wander- 
ing Barbarians, like the ancient Scy- 
thians, or the preſent Savages of Ame- 
rica. They are men living in civil 
ſociety, under certain laws, occupied 
in agriculture, arts, and commerce, 
and enjoying the ule of letters. They 
are neither Atheiſts nor Idolaters. On 
the contrary their religion, falſe as it 
18, 
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is, hath many principles common with 
the true one, which ſeem to diſpoſe 
them to receive it. They believe in 
one God Almighty, Creator of all, 
juſt and merciful ; they abhor poly- 
theiſm and idolatry; they hold the 
immortality of the ſoul, a ſinal judg— 
meut, an heaven and an hell, Angels 
good and evil, and even Guardian An— 
gels; they acknowledge an univerſal 
deluge; they honour the Patriarch 
Abraham, as the father and the firſt 


author of their religion ; they hold 


Moſes and Chriſt to have been great 
Prophets ſent from God ; and the Law 
and the Goſpel to be fakrad books. As 
to their religious practices, they pray 
ſive times a day at ſtated hours. They 
keep one day of the weck as a Feaſt; 
they faſt one month in every year; 
they aſſemble together to hear the in- 
ſtructions of their Doctors; they high- 
ly recommend almſgivings ; they pray 
for the dead, and they have their pil- 
grimages. 


8g 3 


But. 
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But, it is ſaid, they forbid under 
the moſt rigorous penalties all endea- 
vours to convert the Mahometans, and 
they would without mercy put the 
man to death who ſhould convert one 
perſon. Well. But under Decius and 
Diocletian was 1t not a capital crime, 
not only to convert the. Pagans, but 
even to profeſs Chriſtianity ? If the 
Apoſtles and their Diſciples had been 
reſtrained by ſuch prohibitions and by 
the fear of death, the Goſpel would 
never have been preached. But the 
Mahometans ſuffer Chriſtians amongſt 
them, and have always ſuffered them, 
o as to leave them the free exerciſe of 
their religion, on the payment of a 
certain tribute. This, it will be re- 
plied, is the very thing that hinders 
the preaching of the Goſpel amongſt 
them; for they would exterminate all 
the poor Chriſtians, if they undertook 
to convert the Mahometans. This is 
the moſt ſpecious objection that J have 
heard upon the ſubject; but I queſtion 
whether it be well- grounded, and whe- 

5 ther 
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ther the Mahometan Princes, when the 

tbing came to be puſhed, would be ſo 
weak politicians as eaſily to deprive 
themſelves of ſo great a part of their 
ſubjects. The objection would be 
ſtronger if the number of the Chriſ- 
tians were not ſo great, as indeed it 
is, eſpecially in the conquered coun- 
tries, as in Greece, where the Chriſ- 
tians are far more numerous than the 
Mahometans. 


Now, when I propoſe the converſion 
of the latter, I mean that it ſhould be 
undertaken with the utmoſt diſcretion, 
as it was in the beginning of Chriſ- 
tianity. It is not enough to deſpiſe 
danger and death, and to ſeek it with- 
out any profit, as did the Minor Friers 
at Marocco and at Ceuta. 


I could with therefore that they who 
ſhould undertake to preach to the 


Mahometans were firſt well inſtructed 
in the languages there ſpoken, in the 
Arabian, which 1s the language of their 
religion, and in the Turkiſh and Per- 
ſian; 
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ſian ; that they had attentively per- 
uſed their books, and knew their doc- 
trine, their hiſtories, and their fables; 
in a word, that they had the ſame 
helps in this controverſy which the 
Fathers of the Church had in their 
conteſts with the old Pagans; that 
they began by inſinuating er 
into their minds with ſuch truths as 
we are both agreed in, as in the unity 
and the other attributes of God, and 
in the principles of morality, as juſ- 
rice, and the love of our neighbour, 
We ſhould by no means enter too 
ſoon into the ſubjec of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, againſt which 
they are prejudiced, It would be ne- 
cehiary to eſtabliſh the authority of the 
Goſpel, by removing the notion com- 
monly entertained by them that this 
Book, though of divine authority, 
hath been falſified by the Chriſtians, 
To undeceive them in this point, a 
good uſe might be made of the Neſto- 
rians and Jacobites, who dwell amongſt 
them, and have been ſeparated from 


us 
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us two hundred years before the time 


of Mahomet, and who have preſerved "Wh 
the Goſpel, and other ſacred books, 1 
entirely conſonant with our copies. N | 
0 

Above all, no railing accuſations Wh: 
ſhould be brought againſt Mahomet, 10 
nor ſhould he be ſpoken of with con- | 1 
tempt. The Apoſtles did not revile . 


the falſe Gods, or the Epheſian Diana. 100 
But after having well eſtabliſhed the 
miſſion of Jcſus Chriſt, it might be 
gently inſinuated that Mahomet gave 
no proof of his miſſion, and that his 
religion was eſtabliſhed by means mere- 
ly human. Perhaps it would be pro- 
per enough to ſet forth the vices of 
the firſt Califs, the Heads of the 
Church, and a ſort of Mahometan 
Apoſtles, ſuch as Othman, Omar, 
Moavia, and others; their debauche- 
ries, their cruelties, their perfidies, 9 
and above all, the bloody war which _ 
they waged with the family of Ali. 
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find well-dipoſed hearers, much time 
would be required for diſcuſſing theſe 
controverſes. I own it, and I wiſh 
that herein we ſhould imitate wiſe 
Antiquity and the diſcipline of the 
early ages, when they protracted for 
a confiderable time the inſtruction of 
the Catechumens, both for doctrine 
and manners, and moſt carefully exa- 
mined theif converſion, before they 
were admitted to baptiſm. After all, 
they who are upon the ſpot, and em- 
ployed in the Miſhons of the Levant, 
can beſt judge what is practicable. 
But cven though they ſhould gain 
only a few Infidels to God, I account 
that thoſe converſions would be more 
agreeable to him, and more uſeful to 
bis Church, than the death of fo many 
millions, whoſe blood was ſhed in the 
Croilades. 


IANA 


From the attempts of Papiſts to 
convert Infidels nothing very benefi- 
cial to Chriſtianity can well be ex- 
petted ; not becauſe the former are al- 

ways 
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ways deficient 1n learning and abilities, 
but becauſe their own religious ſcheme 
labours under inſuperable difficulties. 
Some of them can reaſon well, and 
ſome have written well, upon the evi- 
dences'of natural and revealed religion. 
But to make men Chriſtians is the 
ſmaller part of their taſk ; they muſt 
proceed, and make them members of 
the Church of Rome, and receivers. of 
her doctrines, ſome of which are con- 
trary to the teſtimony of the ſenſes, 
and abounding with contradictions ; ſo 
that Reaſon muſt be diſcarded from 
the Romiſh Syſtem, and a fanatical 
fort of faith required from the con- 
verts. 


But that is not all. Suppoſe that 
Infidel Princes ſhould by ſome way or 
other get an infight into Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, into the Papal uſurpations, 
the power which the Vicar of Chriſt 
claims over all men, both in temporals 
and ſpirituals, the uſe of St. Peter's 
two words, the pretenſions to Infalli- 
bility, 
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bility, the Extortions, the Indul- 
gences, the Inquiſitions, the pious 
Frauds, the lying Miracles, the Ex. 
purgatory Indexes, the open Violence, 
the Interdicts, the Excommunications, 
the breach of Public Faith, the Mafla- 
cres of Heretics and Infidels, the ab- 
ſolving Subjects from their Allegiance, 
the depoſing and aflaſſinating of Prin- 
ces, the diſpoſing of crowns and ſcep- 
ters, and a long catalogue of enormi- 
ties practiſed by the Roman Church and 
its Rulers, it cannot well be ſuppoſed 
that ſuch Princes would be fond of 
admitting ſuch teachers into their do- 
MINIONS, 

But, to ſay the plain truth, Chriſ- 
tians in general ſeem not to be per- 
feftly qualified for this undertaking ; 
nor will be ſo, till Metaphyſical and 
Scholaſtical Divinity is either diſcarded 
from the Chriſtian Syſtem, or at leaſt 
is allowed not to be eſſential to Chrit- 
tianity, nor neceflary to be received as 
a cendition to Salvation. 


q 
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« To know the true ſtate of the Ma- 
hometan Religion, a perſon ſhould have 
dwelt in the Levant, be a maſter of 
the Arabic language, have converſed 
familiarly with the Mahometan Doc- 
tors, and have read books which are 


ſeldom ſeen in Europe. All this is 


extremely difficult, and few there are 
who are able or willing to undertake 
ſuch a taſk, to inform themſelves of 
the truth, and to apply ſuch knowledge 
to the converſion of Mahometans. The 
Miſſionaries who repair to thoſe re- 
gions are more ſolicitous to gain over 
Greek Proſelytes to the Roman Church, 
to get alms from the Europeans who 
go to the Levant, or to carry on ſome 
{mall traffic in thoſe places, than to 
qualify themſelves for converting In- 
fidels. Beſides it is dangerous to at- 
tempt it, at leaſt in Turky, where it 
is not permitted to change onc's reli- 
gion, or to diſpute about it. Thus 
theſe Miſſions, ſo much celebrated, 
produce almoſt nothing in the domi- 
nions 
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nions of the Turkiſh Emperor, and 
very little elſewhere. 


Beſides the obſtacles already named, 
there are three more, which are to be 
found in all erroneous ſects, and which 
hinder the progreſs of the Goſpel. The 
firſt is, that the Eaſterns, and others 
alſo, ſeldom ſet themſelves to examine 
by Reaſon the grounds of their religion, 
and avoid ſuch inquiries either through 
ignorance or ſuperſtition. It is clear 
that there is no other way of con- 


verting Infidels beſides that of reaſoning; 
and if they cannot or will not reaſon, 
nothing can be accompliſhed. Of this 
we ſec a manifeſt example in the Jews of 
Europe. The next impediment is the 
difficulty which converted Mahometans 
would find to ſubſiſt in the Levant ; or 
in the Welt, it they ſhould change 
their abode. If it were permitted to a 
Mahometan to profeſs himſelf a Chriſ- 
tian in Turky, yet he would be expo- 
ſed to the hatred of all his relations 
and friends. It is not eaſy for a man to 
dwell where he is held in abomination, 

and 


and ſtill more irkſome to tranſplant 
himſelf amongſt people whoſe language 
and cuſtoms are altogether different. 
The third obſtacle is the ignorance and 
incapacity of the Miſſionaries, men little 
qualified to ſet forth the beauties of Chriſ- 
tianity, which they themſelves feel not, 
and who often hold religious opinions 
which are not one jot better than the 
errors of the Mahometans. 


From theſe and many other conſide- 
rations which might be added it appears 
that the money which devout perſons 
in Europe furniſh for the Miſſions of 
the Levant ſerves only to feed the Miſ- 
ſionaries, and not to advance the cauſe 
of Chriſtianity. It would be much 
better to ſend over men, who ſhould 
travel in thoſe regions as Philoſophers, 
and Students of the Oriental tongues, 
and who might bring us back good 
hiſtories and exact deſcriptions, from 
which we might receive profit, as we 
do from Roman and Greek antiquities 
and hiſtories. This would be an ex- 
pence better becoming Sovereign Princes 
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than a thouſand other ways that they 
have of laviſhing their treaſures®,” 


A. 1301. Boniface VIII. quarrelling 
with Philip Le Bel, ſaid to him in a 
Letter; We give you to know that 
you are our ſubject both in Spirituals 
and in Temporals. Philip replied; We 
give your Fool's head to know ( /ciat 
Fatuitas veſtira) that in Temporals we 
are {ubjcct to no perion *. | 


Petrus Puteanus hath written a Trea- 
tiſe concerning this quarrel between the 
Pope and the King; ande Le Clerc 
hath given us the Life of this Pope, 
who was a ſecond Hildebrand. 


A. 1302. The Greek Empire was 
attacked by Othman the firſt Sultan of 
the Turks. | 


A. 1300. When the preceding 
century was elapſed, Boniface VIII. 
was cilabliſhed by ſome religious cere- 


„ Bibl. Choif. viii. 40 1. Sce alſo Bibl. Choiſ. xxv. 380. 
» Bibl. Univ. vi. 226. 
Þ Bibl. A. M. x. 32. 
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monies the celebrated year of Jubilee, 
A rumour had been raiſed, in the year 
1299, amongſt the people of Rome, 
that whoſoever on the enſuing year 
ſhould viſit the Temple of St. Peter, 
might obtain remiſſion of all their ſins, 
and that this bleſſing and felicity was 
annexed to every ſecular year. Boni- 
face ordered inquiry to be made into the 
truth of this common opinion, and 
found, from the teſtimony of many 
witneſſes of undoubted credit, that it 
was decreed from the moſt ancient 
times that they who repaired to St. Pe- 
ter's Church, with a devout diſpoſition, 
on the firſt day of the Secular year, 
ſhould obtain Indulgences of an hun- 
dred years. The Pope therefore, by a 
Circular Epiſtle addreſſedto all Chriſtian 


people, declared that they who at this 


time would pioufly viſit the Churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome, con- 
feſſing their offences, and declaring 
their ſorrow for them, ſhould receive 


an abſolute and plenary remiſſion. The 


Succeflors of Boniface not only adorned 


— 
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this inſtitution with many new rites; 
but learning by experience how honour. 
able and how lucrat ive it was to the 
Church of Rome, brought it within a 
narrower compaſs of time; fo that now 


every twenty-fifth year is a Tous of Ju: 
bilee *,” 


It is the opinion of Father Pagi, that 
the Chriſtians imitated in ſome man- 
ner the Ludi Sæculares of the old Ro- 
mans, and ſanctified them by religious 
rites, to allure the Pagans by this com- 
pliance in a thing of an indifferent na- 
ture. That Rome Chriſtian imitated 
Rome Pagan in a thouſand inſtances, is 
evident to the laſt degree; and it is pro- 
bable that the Popes had the old Secu- 
lar Games in view. But that the Ju- 
bilee was contrived to allure the Pagans 
by ſuch a condeſcenſion, is an opinion 
which hath no vouchers amongſt an- 
cient writers. The common notion is 
more probable, that their principal de- 
ſign was to imitate the Jewiſh years of 
Jubilee. For Greek and Roman Paga- 


R „ %.4 


. Moſheim, b. 942. Bibl. A. & M. x. 79 · 


PITT 


nim 
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niſm was utterly extinct in theſe ages, | 
and there was no occaſion or induce- | 
ment to humour ſuch prejudices, | 


A. 1306. Philip of France ſeized on 9 
the Jews in his dominions, ſtripped 1400 
them of their effects, and ſent them 109 
away in baniſhment*, 


At the ſame time Clemens v. appro- 
priated to himſelf the revenues of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, great or ſmall, a 

that ſhould become vacant, for two 9 
years enſuing, in England; and this was i 
the beginning of the Annates *, 


A. 130%. Philip began the perſecu- |} 
tion of the Templars, who four years 
after were quite deſtroyed. 


« The Order of Knights Tewptith, 
if we may give credit to their judges, 
was a ſociety of men, who were inſulters 

and deriders of God, of Chriſt, and of 
all laws divine and human. They who | 
were admitted into this Sodality were in 


Fleury, xix. 110. 


Hb obliged if 


© Ibid. 109. 
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obliged to renounce Chriſt, and ſpit 
upon his Image, to pay religious adora- 
tion to a wooden Head covered with 
gold, or to a Cat, and to practiſe Sodo- 
my. If they had any children from 
their commerce with women, they 
immediately burnt them, and did other 
things ſhocking to be mentioned. That 
there were in this Family, as in other 
Religious Orders and Sects, ſome flagi- 

tious and impious men, no one will 
deny: but that the whole Body was ſo 
execrable, is ſo far from being evident 
from the judicial proceſſes againſt them, 

which are ſtill extant, that the con- 
trary is rather fairly to be collected. If 
to this we add that the accuſations 
brought againſt them manifeſtly con- 
tradict each other, and that many of 
theſe unhappy. men conſtantly perſe- 
vered m proteſting their innocence un- 
der the moſt cruel tortures, and with 
their Jaſt breath, it will ſeem highly 
probable that Philip excited this bloody 
tragedy, to ſatisfy his avarice, and to 
gratify his malice againſt their Maſter, 


5 by 
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by whom he pretended to have been ill 
uſed v.“ — 


This is an honeſt and candid judg- 
ment of the famous caſe of the Tem- 


plars; and all reaſonable men, Who 


have conſidered the affair, are, I believe, 
of the ſame opinion. 


A. 1308. A Sect in Lombardy of 
perſons who called themſelves Apy/cli- 
cal, and were bitter enemies to the 
Church of Rome, were deſtroyed by a 
Biſhop, who headed an army raiſed for 
that purpoſe *. 


A. 1310. The Knights of St. John of 
Jeruſalem took Rhodes, and then were 


called Rhodians. 


A. 1312. Marinus Sanutus, cogno- 
_ mento Torſellus, Patricius Venetus, Ger- 
mani cujuſdam artificis opera uſus, Or- 
gana illa pneumatica, que hodie uſurpans+ 
tur, alice Torſellos dicta, primus om- 
nium in Ecclefiam induxit !. 


» Moſheim, p. 604. 
* Fleury, xix. 140. Moſheim, p. 556. 
J Wharton, ix Cave, ii. 15. 


H h 3 A. 1313. 
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A. 1313. The Emperor Henry VII, 
was poiſoned in the Hoſt by a Monk, 
who was ſuborned by Pope Clemens V, 
An Arian Princeſs had been taken off 


in the ſame manner. 


A. 1320. J 
of the Jews. 


ohn XX. was a favourer 
Many of them were at 


that time maſſacred by the Paſtoureaux, 
a ſort of Religious Cut-throats, who 
were themſclves deſtroyed, as they well 
deſerved*. 


John condemned a doctrine main- 
tained by his predeceſſor Nicholas III. 
as heretical. But it was ſtill allowed in 
thoſe times that Popes might err in 
opinions as well as in facts. Their infal- 
libility was not admitted till a hundred 


years after into the Schools *, 


Marſilius, a 


learned Lawyer of Padua, 


wrote a defence of the Empcror againſt 


* Act. Erud. v. 311. Wharton, in Cave, ii. 11. 


dius, 1. 324. 


Fleury, xix, 307. 
od Ibid. 


308. 


San- 
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0 
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the Pope, in which he ſpeaks exactly =_ 
as any Proteſtant Author would deliver vl 
his ſentiments. AlN! 


In defending the uhr of Princes 
againſt Papal uſurpations, he went, 1 
fays © Dupin, into the oppoſite extreme: RS | 
but he cites many good paſſages from 04 
Fathers, Councils, and Eccleſiaſtical {i 
Authors.“ 1 


A. 1326. The Council of Avignon 41 
complains that the Clergy were gene- Wl 
rally hated by the Laity, and cenſures all 
the profaneneſs of ſome reprobates. il 
Theſe, it ſeems, were men who had ſt 
been excommunucated, and who know- 90 
ing that their excommunicators the 
Prieſts and Prelates were themſelves 
guilty of fornication, adultery, and 
other vices, ſerved their Judges in the 
fame manner, and ſolemnly excommu- 
nicated them; uſing tallow candles in- = 
ſtead of wax tapers, and ſetting ſome \ 
hay and ſtraw on fire 4, 


— * "Os 
* A — 
- — — 


e x1, 


a Fleur a” XIX. 394. 
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The proceſſion of the holy Sacrament 
was introduced, not by public appoint- 
ment, but by the zeal of the populace «, 


A, 1327. At this time died Nice- 
phorus Calliſtus, an Eccleſiaſtical Hif. 


torianf. 


A. 1328. Gulielmus Occamus was a 
man of conſiderable parts and learning. 
His Dialogues, and his other wotks, 
being greedily read, and tranſmitted to 
polterity, did great miſchief to the 
Papal power 8. 


In this century aroſe the Lollards, 
concerning whom ſee our Hiſtories, 
and > Moſheim. 


A. 1333. Divino tandem favente Nu- 
mine, melior effulſt lux. Ex Anghs 
ngſeris unicum tantummods exemplum dabs, 
fed may wvlato whnuv, VIrum ineliori- 
pus literis pra forte ſœculi baud vulgariter 

Fleury, xix. 3 56. 
Caye, Proleg. p. xxxvi. Fabricius, Bill, Gr. vi, 130% 


s Moſheim, p. 585. 
w P, 589. 


tmoutum, 
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imbutum, egregium plane literarum et lite- 1 
ratorum patronum; Ricardum intelligo 
Burienſem, quem nobilis et opulenta ſedes 
Dunelmenſis olim tulit Epiſcopum, Uti- ll 
nam fic ſemper talem! Vixit is Edvardo 0 
tertio, regum noflrorum feliciſſimo, {cujus 

ueritiam rexerat, et ad mores Principe bl 
dignos formaverat) magnis et Eccleſiæ ef 3 
Reipublice muneribus functus; erat quip= 1 
pe, ut alia mittam, ſummus Angliæ Can- 
cellarius, magnuſque Araru Regii The- 
ſaurarius. uam flagrant vero, et, ut 
ius verbo utar, exſtatico in literis pro- 
movendis ſerebatur animo, in Libello ſus, 
quem idicirco Philobiblion, ive De Amo- 
re Librorum ixſcripſit, ipſe nos docet. 
ineunte ætate viros doctrina claros fas 
miliares habuit, ſuaviſſima eorum conſue- 
tudine mirifice delectatus; quos poſiea 
etiam in dignitate poſitus ſocios ſibi adſci- 
vit, in hoſpitis commenſales, in itinere 
comites, in omni fortuna ſodales. Iinpe- 
trata ſacultate regia, omnes regni biblio- 


— 
— ——ää3ä7—ä ͤ 2 —äẽ —— _ 


+ Cave, I ſuppoſe, had in view a certain Biſhop of 
Durham, who doubtleſs was much inferior to our Richard 
I. Buy. 0 


thecas, 
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thecas, tum publicas tum Privalas, per- 
Iuftravit & adiligenter excuſſit. Ab iis quos 
maximis devinxerat beneficiis nullum gra- 
i rid ον offerri potuit, quam ft pul 
verulenti quaterniones, et decrepiti codices 
donarentur. In plurimis quas apud exteros 
Principes legationibus in Gallia, Italia, 
Germania obiit, nunquam non ei curæ fuit 
ſupelleftilem librariam augere. Nuocum- 
que pedem moveret, omnia librorum arma- 
mentaria ſolerter inviſit, et quicquid the- 
ſauri hiterari re herit, muniſica liberalitate 
redemit, Nec tabernas librarias neglexit, 
i quid in rem ſuam inde reportaret. Ex 
Ordinibus Monaſticis, pracipue Prædica- 
toribus et Minoritis, Monachos ſeleftiores 
habuit, quss in omnem literati orbis angu- 
lum miſit, ut melioris note codices vel 
Prece vel pretio fibi compararent. In 
atrits my mgens ſemper aderat Antiqua- 
riorum, Scriptorum, Colligatorum, Cor- 
reflorum, et Illuminatorum multitudo, qui 
Iibros ſua quiſque facultate curarent. Et 
quoniam probe ſciret linguarum cognitionem 
wnicam efſe ad reſeranda ſcientiarum pene- 
tralia clavem, Grammaticam Gracam, 
; | ut 
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ut et Hebræam adornari curavit, adiunctis 
aliis, quæ in his linguis excolendis ſtudio- 
forum uſibus inſervirent. Antiquos codices 1 
emendavit, voces vetuſtate ninna caligan- 1 
tes congruis interpretationibus elucidavit, ll 
veterumgue Grammaticorum orthogra- 
phiam, proſodiam, etymologiam, et dia- 
ſyntheſin inconcuſſa ſedulitate inſtauravit. 
Denique, ne quid deeſſet, apud ſe flatuit 
Aulam Publicam in Academia Oxonienſi 
fundare, reaitibus ditare, inque ea Bi- 
bliothecam, quam habuit inſtructiſſimam, 
in communem Academicorum uſum colloca- 
re; ut plures certe libros quam omnes ſi- 
mul iſtius temporis Angliæ Epiſcopi poſ= 
ſediſſe dicitur. Utrumque pragſtitiſſe, Col 
legium nempe Dunelmenſe a Monachis 
antea inchoatum perfeciſſe, prædiiſque 
locupletaſſe, et bibliothecam ſuam inibi 
repoſſuiſſe diſerte tradunt Annales Oxonien- 
et. Haec Burienſis naſter, cujus exem- 
plum haud pari licet paſſu ſecuti ſunt alii, 
ex meliore luto habentes præcordia, qui de | 
bonarum artium ſtudiis his temporibus op- 
time merit ſunt. Sed pauci erant, et, Ra- 
ri nantes in gurgite vaſie, &c k. 


* Cave, Prolę. p- Ito 
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A. 1334. John eſtabliſhed the Feaft 
of the holy Trinity, on the firſt Sun- 
day after Whitſunday l. 


Jacobus Furnerius, being made Pope, 
took the name of Benedict XII. Hiſto- 
rians repreſent him as a man of pro- 
bity, and free both from ambition and 
from covetouſneſs. He ſaw the diſ- 
orders of the Church, and uſed his 
beſt endeavours to remove them, and 
to reform the Monks. He intended to 
proceed ſtill farther, when Death cal- 
led him away, in the year 1342. Su- 
perſtition excepted, which was the 
common diſeaſe of the age, his cha- 
racer is good and fair n. 1 


Add to him Innocent VI. and Urban 
V. who were tolerable Popes. 


A. 1341. Petrarch was crowned 
Poet Laureate. In ancient times it 
had been a cuſtom to crown Poets, 
who in public Aſſemblies had carried 


1 Fleury, xix. p. 519, 
» Moſheim, p. 573 


tho 
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the prize, and obtained the preference. 
This laſted till about the days of The- 
odoſius; then it ceaſed; and afterwards 1 
revived about the end of the twelfth Wl 
century, and continued till it was 
proſtituted to ſuch a degree in various ll 
courts of Europe, and beſtowed upon 9 
ſuch miſerable Verſifiers, that the title hl 


SS 4a « # #4 


diculous a. 


The Quietiſts, egregious Fanatics, 
cauſed great diſturbances. in Greece, 
being attacked by Barlaam, and * 
fended by Palamas v. 


A. 1 347. This year gave birth to 
St. Catharine of Siena, whom even 
Fleury ? treats as an Enthuſiaſt. 

A permiſſion was granted by our 
Edward III. to one John Blome, to dig 
in the Monaſtery of Glaſton, and ſearch | 
for the body of Joſeph of Arimathæa, ij 
s gee a Diſſertation on the Laureate Poets in the Man. 

de P Acad, xv. 235. 


o Moſheim, p. 598. 
XX. 288. 


- 


which 
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which lay there, as Blome had learn. 
ed by a revelation made to himb. 


A. 1373. The Flagellantes appeared 
| again upon the ſtage; as alſo an oppo- 
ite Sect of Dancers, who were like the 


Convulſionaires of our times r, 


* A. 1 378. The grand Schiſm of the 
Ant laſted fifty one years, from 


1 to 1429. 


The Council of Piſa was convened 
upon this occaſion. During this famous 
Schiſm there were freer diſcourſes made 

in public debates, concerning the wick- 
edneſs of Popes and of Papal uſurpa- 
tions, than could well be expected in 
ſuch ignorant and bigoted times. It is 
ſtrange that none of them, having 
proceeded ſo far, ſhould have gone 
farther, and have diſcerned that a 
Pope is no creature of God's making. 
That diſcovery was reſerved for Luther. 
However, the Schiſm, together with 


Bibl. Choiſ. xxili. 326 
MNMoſbeim, p. 663. 4 
7 the 
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the ignorance, inſolence, and abandon- 
ed profligacy oſ the Clergy, had one 
happy effect. It opened the blind eyes 
of the Laity, and prepared the way for 
the Reformation. The conſummate 
wickedneſs of theſe Antipopes, who 
were the greateſt villains upon earth, as 
all honeſt Chriſtians accounted them, 
and as they themſelves uſed to call one 
another, and of whom ſome were guilty 
of every crime that can be conceived, 
and Atheiſts without all peradventure, 
gave an incurable wound to Popery. 
Puteanus hath written an account of 


this Schiſm; and * Moſheim, and 


L'Enfant, in his Hiſtories of the three 
Councils, have treated of 1 „ 


A. 1387. Wickliff died about this 
time. He was the Father of the Lol- 
lards, whoſe tenets, as far as they are 
oppoſite to Popery, were nearly the 
ſame with thoſe that are now common- 
ly held by the Ptoteſtants. He was 
the firſt Tranſlator of the New Teſta- 
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from the Latin Ve inta 
Engliſh", 


A. 1 399. A new Sect of Fanatics 
aroſe, called Albi, or Fratres Albi, who 
preſently increaſed, and ſeduced great 
multitudes, and not a few Eccleſiaſtics. 
They went about clothed in white, 
men, wemen, and children, making 
proceſſions, and profeſfing extraordina- 
ry ſanctity. But in a ſhort time they 
were diſſipated u. 


In chis century flouriſhed Chayſoloras 
Petratch, and Dante, and were reſto- 
rers of polite literature. 


Ariſtotle's Philoſophy was princi- 
pally cultivated. The Realiſts and 
Nominaliſts were at eternal war, which 
laſted till the days of Luther, who 
put an end to it by calling another 
queſtion. 

The Clergy were as wicked as it can 
Poſſibly be conceived; and Papal tyran- 
t Rapin, i. 479 · L Enfant, Conc. de Piſe, ii. 45. de Conſts 
3. 201. Moſheim, p. 567. 
L' Enfant, Conc, de Piſe, 1. P. i. 121. 


ny. 
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ny began to be roughly ſhaken with | 
the oppoſition made by Philip Le il 
Bel. ll 

A. 1400. A Grand Jubilee was ſo- I 
lemnized, a Farce which was invent- l 
ed by Boniface VIII, A. 1300, and bl 
which both at firſt and afterwards, by 
the grants of Indulgences, proved ex- 


tremely profitable to the avariciousPopes | 
and Eccleſiaſtics v. 


The Emperot Manuel came to Rome, 1 
to negotiate an union between the ll 
Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches, and, | 
which was his main point, to procure 
ſome aſſiſtance againſt his formidable || 
neighbours. It produced no good to l 
the Emperor, but it was of ſingular i 
benefit to Europe; for the learned = 
men, whom he brought with him, re- 1 
vived in Italy and in other States of | 
Europe a taſte for the Belles Lettres *. ö 


A. 1401. In the reign of our Hen- 
ry IV. an order was ſent to the Mayor 
*Moſheim, p. 568. 


T7 L'Enfant C. de Piſe, i. 124+ 
* Ibid, 127. 
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of London to burn William Salter, an P 
Heretic, that is to ſay, a Lollard. This 
is the firſt Enghthman who was put to 
death for religion“. 


A. 1408. From the controverſial 
writings of the illuſtrious John Huſs it 
appears that he was of ſingular abilities, 
and of conſiderable learning for thoſe 
times, He had all the qualities requi- 
ſite for a Reformer, great piety, and 
undaunted courage. He had alſo a 
tincture of fanaticiſm, He thought 
himſelf inſpired, and impelled to act as 
he did; and the warmth of his tem- 
per made him break out ſometimes into 
violent invectives. He was manifeſtly 
Luther's Forerunner, and preached 
particularly againſt Indulgences. Je- 
rom of Prague, his intimate friend 
and fellow-labourer, is repreſented by 
ſome writers as a man of an impetuous 
and turbulent ſpirit. 


The hereſy for which. John Hus 
ſuffered was his eenſuring the tyranny 


5 Bibl: Choiſ. xxvii. 322. d 


and 
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and debauchery of Eccleſiaſtics; for in 
ſpeculative points he was nearly Ortho- 
dox, according to the orthodoxy of 
thoſe days. He defended himſelf by 
the example and authority of our illuſ- 
trious Groſthead. Like Sampfon, he 
{ſlew more at his death than he had done 
itt his life,and his martyrdom was amply 
revenged by his followers. L'Enfant 
hath given a large account of him. 


A. 1409. At the Council of Piſa 


was read a Decree of Gregory X. con- 
cerning the Proceſſion of the holy Ghoſt 
from the Father and the Son; as from 
one, and not from two Principles. The 
Greeks had conſented to this Article, 


at the ſecond General Council of 


Lyon ©; 


A. 1410. Alexander V. gave the 
conſecrated Golden Roſe to the Marquis 
of Eſte. This ceremony was introdu- 
ced in the eleventh century. 


v A: 1274. 
L' Enfant, C. de P. T. 1. p. 11. 41. Gt. 136. 138. 
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The Pope publiſhed at the ſame time 
a Letter for the extirpation of Heretics ; 


and one Burgin, of the ſect of the Be- 
gards, was burnt. 


The Ecclefiaſtical Canon, which 
forbids the Clergy to bear arms, was 
neglected in all places, and paticularly 
in Germany. It is related that a Biſh- 
op newly elected at Hildeſhem, inqui- 
ring after the Library of his predeceſ- 
ſors, was conducted to an Arſenal full 
of all military weapons. Theſe are 
the books, ſaid they, of which your 
predeceſſors made uſe ; and which you 
muſt uſe, to defend your Church 
againſt the uſurpations of your neigh- 
bours ©. 


A. 1410. The Jews were cruelly - 
perſecuted. Hiſtory ſays that many of 
them were converted by Vincent Fer- 
rier, a famous Preacher *, 


2 Enfant. e Ibid. 
A. 1412. 
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A. 1412. John Huſs wrote an ex- 
cellent refutation of the Bull of John 
XXIII. 


In a Council held at Rome by this 
Pope, at the firſt Seſſion, happened the 
Adventure of the Ow/. After the Maſs 
of the holy Ghoſt, all being ſeated, 
and John fitting} on his throne, ſud- 
denly a frightful owl came ſcreaming 
out of his hole, and placed himſelf juſt 
before the Pope, ſtaring earneſtly upon 
him. The arrival of this nocturnal 
bird in the day time cauſed many ſpe- 
culations ; ſome took it for an ill omen, 
and were terrified ; others ſmiled, and 
whiſpered to each other that the holy 
Ghoſt had aflumed a ſtrange form to 
appear in, As to the Pope, he bluſhed, 
and was in a ſweat, and aroſe, aad 
brake up the aſſembly. But at ine 
next ſeſſion, the owl took his place 
again, fixing his eyes upon John, who 
was more diſmayed than before, and 


L Enfant, ii, 339. Care, ii. Append. 102. Moſheim, 
P- 614. 


Fi ordered 
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-ordered them to drive away the bird. 
A pleaſant fight it was to behold the 
Prelates occupied -in hunting him; for 
he would not decamp. At laſt they 
killed him, as an incorrigible heretic, 
of: flingivg their canes at him's, 


A. 1414. The Lithuanian and I 
mogite Pagans were converted by 
their Duke, Ladiſlas Jagellon v. i 


The Council of Conſtance was in 
one reſpect very conſiderable; for it 
eſtabliſhed the ſuperiority of Councils 
over the Pope. Several of the Divines 
who preached at this Council repreſent 
all the Fathers and Eccleſiaſtics, both 
within and without doors, with very 
few exceptions, as a collection of moſt 
abandoned and profligate villains. Ac- 
cordingly, theſe infamons Wretches 
took due care that there ſhould be in 
the Church no reformation of manners, 
or ſuch a pretended reformation as 
would amount to nothing. See a Ser- 
mon which was preached to this Aſ- 
* L'Enfant, „ Ibid. . 


1. 


ſembly 
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ſembly in the * Amenitates Literariæ, 
and the Preface of L Enfant 0 Hig 


Hiſtory. 


This Council decided that, 3 
Chriſt gave the Euchariſt in both kinds, 
yet ought the Communion of only one 
kind to be preferred; and then — 
John Huſs and Jerom of Prague for 
maintaining the contrary. The * Coun- 
cil of Trent renewed this decree, or 
rather carried it ſtill farther, abſolutely 
forbidding the cup to be granted to the 
Laity, on any occaſion ; notwithſtand- 
ing the preſſing remonſtrances of the 
Emperor, the King of France, the 
Duke of Bavaria, and many other Prin- 


ces and States l. 


L' Enfant hath given us the ſcanda- 
lous Decree of this Council of Con- 
ſtance againſt the ſafe· conducts granted 
to Heretics by Sovereign Princes. 


It is well known that the Emperor 
Sigiſmund baſely gave up John Huſs 
into the hands of the Council; and 


'T Hi. 410. * . 1562. L' Enfant.” 


114 chat 
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that he blyſhed on the occaſion, when 
Huſs fixed his eyes ſteddily upon him, 
There goes a report that Charles the 
Fifth, being importuned by Eccius, 
and hot Wretches like him, to arreſt 
Luther, notwithſtanding the ſafe- con- 
duct granted to him, replied, I will 
not bluſh, with my predeceſſor Sioifrud 


Huſs, alluding to his own name, 
which ſignifies a Gooſe, ſaid ; The gooſe 
is a tame domeſtic bird, which goes not 
far from hame, and doth not take an high 
flight, But other birds will come, who 


Hall foar abft, and e als the ſnares of 
the enemy. 


On theſe words was probably found- 
ed a tradition that Huſs foretold the 
Reformation accompliſhed by Lpther, 
and faid to his Judges; To-day you 
roaft a gooſe : an hundred years hence, 
will come a white Swan, which you 
ſhall n not be able to deſtroy 0. 


A. 14275 The Engliſh Biſhops at 
Conſtance, in honour to Sigiſmund, 


m L. Enfant. 
cauſed 
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cauſed a pious Tragicomedy to be ated 
before him on the Birth of Chriſt, the 
coming of the Wiſe Men, and the 
Slaughter of the Infants. To the Eng- 
liſh then js due the invention of ſuch 
Scenical Entertainments in Germany; 


though others give the honour of it ta. 
the famous Reuchlin. 


The Sect of the Flagellantes made a 
great ſtir at this time. 


There is a liſt of the ſtrangers who 
attended the Council of Conſtance, as 
tradeſmen, heralds, buffoons, &c. a- 
mongſt which are ſeven hundred Caur- 
teſans; or, as another liſt hath it, fifteen 
hundred; which ſeems to be the more 
probable account *. 


A certain Prieſt, who was a Deiſt, 
and was brought before his Biſhop upon 
that account, did nat diflemble his opi- 
nion. But being tortured, he recanted, 
and declared himſelf converted to Chriſ- 
tianity, and deſired to be put into a 
Monaſtery. This change was thought 


L Enfant, ii. 21. 79. 386. _ 
miraculous 
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miraculous by ſome people, who would 
have had more reaſon to think it ſo, if 
a jail and the rack had not been em- 
Ned in his converſion *. _ 


* 1422. Martin V. publiſhed a Con- 
ftitution in favour of the Jews, whom 
he took under his protection. 


? L'Enfant hath made ſome remarks 
on the Bohemian Adamites; and ſays; 


« The accounts which we have of 
the later Heretics come for the [moſt 
part from the ſhops of their contempo- 
raries, the Monks, who were moſt no- 
torious impoſtors, and ſo given to ly- 
ing, that, as the Benedictin Thomas of 
Walſingham obſerves, it was univer- 
ſally allowed to be. a concluſtye argu- 
ment; The man is a Mont; Ergo, be id 
a lar.” 


See alſo Moſheim L 


- L'Enfant, C. de B. i. 89. 
P Ibid. ii. 3043. 
3. P. 637. | 
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. 1439. A pretended Union between 
the Greeks and Latins was patched up 
at the Council of Florence :. 


A. 1440. A great conteſt, Whether 
the doctrines of Plato or of Ariftotle 
were to be preferred, aroſe amongſt the 
Greek Philoſophers, Gemiſtus Pletho, 
Gennadius, Gaza, Beſlario, &c. 


I am much afraid that it would be 
doing no wrong to many of the Literati 
of thoſe days, to ſuppoſe that they had 
no other eſoteric religion that what they 
drew from Plato or from Ariſtotle. 


A. 1444. Concerning the - famous 
Eneas Silvius, afterwards Pope Pius 
II. ſee © L'Enfant, and the fur 


rates Literariæ. 


Silvius hath given us a W de- 
ſcription of the Taborites; and yet from 
this very deſcription ' it may be col- 


1 LEafant. 
* Mem. de l' Acad. iv. 4556. 


( Conc. de B. ii. 156. 
u i. 267. 
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lected that they were better Chriſtians 
than he, whoſe religion was Italian Po- 
litics, and who made no conſcience of 
calumniating, prevaricating, laying, * 
unſaying. 


Theſe Taborites gave a Confeſſion of 
their faith, at the Synod of Kuttenberg, 
very much in the Proteſtant Style, 
which may be ſeen in * L'Enfant, 


A. 1447. No Proteſtant Scholar will 
refuſe to pay his reſpects to the memory 
of Pope Nicolas V. that friend and pa- 
tron of letters. No Prince ever had {9 
many books inſcribed and dedicated to 

him. He enriched the Vatican Li- 
brary with ſeveral volumes collected 
from the remoteſt parts of the Eaſt, 
and from other regions. He made a 
preſent of ſeven hundred ducats to Phil- 
elphus, and propoſed to him the moſt 
advantageous conditions that were per- 
haps ever offered to a ſcholar, if he 
would come to Rome, and tranſlate 
Greek books, particularly the Poems of 


11, 132. 
Homer, 
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Homer. But the death of this excellent 
Pontiff put an end to that proje&?, 


A. 1450. Laudatur ab Hyforicis Al- 
phonſi Regis invictus et generoſus animus: 
tum in literas earumque cultores excellens 
amor: cui vicem ii celebrandd apud poſte- 
ros illius famd retulerunt *, 


A. 1452. Whilſt Mahomet II. was 
beſieging Conſtantinople, of which he 
ſoon got poſſeſſion, the miſerable inha- 


bitants were carrying on their religious 
controverſies with the utmoſt fury, 


curſing and anathematizing all thoſe 


who had conſented to any union with 
the Latin Church. 


When Mahomet had taken FR city, 
he ſecured the Library of the Greek 


Emperors, which was preſerved by his 
ſucceflors, till it was deſtroyed by Amu- 


rat IV, who began to reign, A. 1623*. 


y Petavius, i. 494. Mem. de L'Acad. xv. 570, where 
may be found the Lite of Philelphus. 


2 Petavius. * Ducas, c. 27. > Hiſt, de L'Acad. iv. 522. 


4 The 
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The ſucceſſion of Patriarchs, from 
the taking of Conſtantinople down to 
Cyrillus Lucaris, is given us by Phi- 
lippus Cyprius“. 

The unfortunate Cyrillus Lucaris 
was elected A. 1612. This honeſt Pre- 
late, for oppoſing the tyranny of the 
Church of Rome and refuſing to ſub- 
mit to the Pope, was ſlandered and per- 
ſecuted all his days by the Jeſuits, and 
by the Courts of France and Rome, and 


at laſt baſely murdered at their inſtiga- 
tion 4. 


A. 1471. Sixtus IV. erected a famous 
Bawdy-houſe at Rome; and the Ro- 
man Proſtitutes paid bis -Holinefs 2 
weekly tax, which amounted ſometimes 
to twenty thouſand dncats a year *. 


A. 1495. This year died John II. 
King of Portugal, who had the honour 
to be called Optimus TOO: His Lite 


_ © See Bibl. Univ. vii. 77. 
d Smith, Miſcell. Bibl. Univ. i. 68. Fabricius, B. Gre 
x. 499. Moſheim, p. 917. 
= * Corn, Agrippa. Cave, ii. 8. alt. Apperd. 1 
18 
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is written by the Marquis D' Allegretre, ' 
and an Extract of it is given by * Le 
Ce. 


At the end of this century, the Prag- 
matic Sanction of St. Louis, which had 
been eſtabliſhed A. 1268, and after- 
wards neglected, was brought again 
into uſe, whereby the Pontifical See was 
much damaged. For the Gallican | 
Church, adhering to the Decrees of the 
Councils of Conſtance and Baſil, ſuf- 
fered not the Pontifs to proceed beyond 
the bounds fixed by thoſe Fathers. At 
the ſame time indeed the Florentine 
Council, which yielded an unlimited 
ſubmiſſion to all the pretenſions of the 
Popes, was received in Italy, and other 
Weſtern parts; but yet ſo it was, that 
by the revival of letters and the know- 
tedge of Chriſtian Antiquity, the Syſtems 
of Apoſtolical Plenitude and Papal Om- 
nipotence began to decline apace s. 


In the Eaſtern regions, the Chriſtian 
Religion daily loſt ground by means of 


f Bibl. A. & M. 11. 162. 
if. s Cave, ii. 102. Append, 


the 
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the Mahometans, both Turks and Tar- 
tars. In the Aſiatic Tartary and its 
neighbouring nations, where Chriſtia- 
nity once flouriſhed, ſordid ſuperſtition 
prevailed ; nor were there any traces 
left of true religion, except in China, 
where the ſmall remains of Neſtorian« 
iſm caſt a feeble light. For till, in 
this century, the ſupreme Pontiff of the 
Neſtorians, who reſided in Chaldza, ſent 
ſome of his Clergy to Cathaya and 
China, to ſupply the office of Biſhops 
amongſt the Congregations which dwelt, 
or rather lurked, in the remoter pro- 
vinces. But this handful of Chriſtians 
is now no more,” 


The Mahometan tyranny almoſt ex- 
tinguiſhed all literature amongſt the 
Greeks and otherEaſtern b whilſt 
on the contrary, the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences flouriſned amongſt the Latins. 


Before the arrival of the Greeks in 
Italy, Ariſtotle was the favourite Phi- 
loſopher, extolled beyond meaſure, and 


> Moſheim, p. 606. 


K almoſt 
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almoſt adored as a Saint, But ſome 

of the learned Greeks taught their dif. 
ciples to prefer to the wrangling ſcieſice 
of the Peripatetics the placid and polite 
and divine wiſdom, as they called it, of 
Plato. Hence aroſe two ſects of Philo- 
ſophers in Italy, contending whether 
Ariſtotle or Plato ſhould have the pre- 
ference; whilſt others valued both 
equally, and endeavoured to reconcile 


their doctrines. 


The Ariſtotelics however were ſu- 
perior ; and following the notions of 
Averroes, who held that all mankind 
participated of one common intelle& or 
ſoul, they craftily ſubyerted the foun- 
dations of religion both natural and re- 
vealed, and were very. little diſtant 
from the impiety | of thoſe who think 
that God is the ro Tay,.or the Univerſe, 
conſiſting of infinite Matter endued with 
an infinite power of cogitation. When 
they were preſſed by the Inquiſitors, 
they i diſtinguiſhed between Philoſo- 


| Bayle adopted this ſame ſubterfuge, and made great 
uſe of it; for he ſtood in great need of it. 


Vol. V. —— phical 
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phical and Theological Truth, or Rea- 
ſon and Revelation, and faid that a pro- 
poſition might be Philoſophically true, 
though Theologically falſe, 


No eminent Doctor or writer of this 
age can be named, who did not lament 
the miſerable ſtate of Chriſtianity, and 
foretel its total ruin, unleſs the divine 
Providence interpoſed. The vices of the 
Popes, and of the Eccleſiaſtics in ge- 
neral, were ſo notorious, that no one 
dared to reprove ſuch querulous writers 
or talkers, The ſuperior Clergy, who 
paſſed their days in ſloth anddebauchery, 
. were obliged to hear with a placid coun- 
tenance, and even to applaud thoſe 
Preachers who ſaid that the Church 
was mortally ſick from the head to the 
feet, and ſtood in need of the moſt vio- 
| lent remedies, For he was reckoned to 
be the beſt and the honeſteſt Preacher, 
who uſed the greateſt liberty in cen- 
ſuring the Court of Rome, the Pope, 
and all his crew, 


All the attempts of the Popes, from 
the taking of Conſtantinople to this 
day, 
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day, to bring about an union between 


the Greeks and the Latins, have been IN + 
quite uſeleſs. The former hate the La- l | 
tins and the Latin Pontiffs more than Il | 
ever, being perſuaded that if the Weſ- | 1 
tern Chriſtians would have ſuccoured 14 


them, they would not have fallen under | 
the cruel dominion of the Turks.“ 11 


A. 1501. The Spaniards and Por- | 
tugueſe, if you will believe their own lf 
(| 

| 


writers, have not been leſs ſucceſsful 
than ſedulous in propagating the Goſpel if 
in foreign parts, It muſt be owned in- if 
_ deed that a ſort of Chriſtianity, ſuch as 
it is, bath been introduced by them into Il] 
the one and the other America, a part lf 
of Afric, and the maritime provinces —_ 
and iflands-of Afia, which they ſubdued 11 
in their naval expeditions; and many [1 | 
of the inhabitants of theſe regions, who * WH 
had been cither void of religion, or ad- Il 
dicted to groſs and frantic ſuperſtition, | 
ſeem to profeſs themſelves ſervants of | 
| 

| 


Chriſt, But this increaſe of Chriſtia- | 1 


k Moſheim, p. 608-634. l 
4 nity, 
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nity; far from deſerving to be extolled, 
is rather to be lamented by thoſe who 
conſider that theſe unhappy people were 
compelled to renounce their old opi- 
nions by wicked laws and more than 
brutiſh cruelty ; and that their preſent 
religion conſiſts in paying a blind obe- 
dience to their ſtupid Teache rsp rac- 
tiſing ſome frivolous. ceremonies, and 
uttering by rote a few words which they 
underſtand not. This is the judgment 
not only of thoſe whom the Church of 
Rome calls Heretics, but of the wor- 
thieſt perſons of her Communion, 
French, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, 
and others.“ 5 
« Amongſt thoſe, who are ſuppoſed 
to have been enemies to all religion, are 
placed Petrus Pomponatius, Bodinus, 
Rabelais, Montagne, Des Perieres, Do- 
letus, Charron, Leo X. Bembus, Poli- 
tianus, Brunus, Ochinus, Paracelſus, 
Taurellus, Some have affirmed that 
there were Schools of impiety and 
atheiſm in France and in Italy, whence 


8 Moſheim, p. 686. 
5 | many 
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many of theſe Reprobates iſſued forth; 
nor will this accuſation be thought 
groundleſs by perſons verſed in the hiſ- 
tory of thoſe times. Yet it will alſo 
appear, upon fair inquiry, that many of 
thoſe who were thus charged with irre- 
ligion were either innocent, or not al- 
together profane to ſuch a degree u.“ 


« The moſt eminent amongſt the 
Learned were thoſe who addicted them- 
ſelves to publiſhing, correcting and ex- 
plaining Greek and Latin Authors, ſtu- 
dying Antiquities, and compoſing in 
verſe and proſe. Their works are {till 
held in high eſteem, and ſhew the ex- 
tenſive knowledge, indefatigable induſ- 
try, and bright abilities of theſe men, 
who accounted all true wiſdom and the 
weltare both of Church and State to de- 
pendentirely upon ſuch ſtudies. Though 
tome of them carried theſe notions too 
far, in behalf of their beloved occupa- 
tions, yet it needs muſt be acknow- 
ledged that polite literature tended to 
open and enlarge the mind, and to reſ- 


an Moſheim, Po 688, 
cue 
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cue Reaſon and Religion from the bon- 
dage under which they had ſo long la- 
boured. 


To theſe Philologers are to be added 
the Philoſophers, who may be ranged 
under two claſſes. Some purſued know- 
ledge and the nature of things in the 
Metaphyſical way, others in the Experi- 
mental way. And again, ſome followed 
the old guides and maſters; others 
ſtruck out Syſtems for themſelves. 
They who were diſciples of the An- 
cients adhered either to Plato, who 
{till had many approvers, eſpecially in 
Italy, or to Ariſtotle. Amongſt the 
innovators were Cardan, Teleſius, and 
Campanella ; whilſt Paracelſus, and 
others like him, raiſed a new Sect 
of men called Ph1lsſophi per ignem, or 
Theoſophi, who allowed very little to hu- 
man reaſon, or to metaphyſical diſquiſi- 
tions, but aſcribed all to Experimental 
and Chemical Philoſophy, and to a di- 
vine Illumination ». 
» Moſheim, p. 689. 
ber 
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Luther's attack upon the Romaniſts 
obliged his adverfaries to ſeek out new 
methods of defending themſelves. The 
Croiſades could no long be kept up, and 
ſome other devices were neceflary to 
ſupply that loſs. The Inquiſition there- 
fore was ſtrengthened by new Jaws and 


regulations, and became ſtill more for- 


midable and tyrannical. Many Col- 
leges were founded, in which young 
Students were to be inſtructed in all the 
arts of religious conrroverſy. Danger- 
ous Books were ſuppreſſed or mangled 
by the Indices Expurgatorii. The Clergy 

were exhorted to purſue learned ſtudies; 
and conſiderable rewards were confer- 
red on thoſe who ſignalized themſelves 
that way. The Romith Eccleſiaſtics 
would probably have ſlept in ſloth and 


ignorance, if the Hereties had not at- 


tacked them ſo warmly. At length 
aroſe the Jeſuits, the Pope's moſt zea- 


lous advocates and ſoldiers; a Sec 


founded by an illiterate Fanatic and 
Lunatic“. 


7 See Moſheim, p. 697, &c, 


2 
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A. 1503. Julius II. was made Pope. 
I have given ſome ? account of him; 
and ſhall only add that even this deteſt- 
able Pontiff hath found a Panegyriſt in 
Ubertus Folieta, who was ſo void of 
ſhame as to extol and canonize this his 
Countryman, in the 4 Clarorum Ligu- 


rum Elogia. 


A. 1517. Luther now began the 
heroic work of the Reformation ; 


and here I end my Remarks on Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory. 


y Lite of Eraſinus. 
„ 
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